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0 Cerone Men 


F YOU WANT TO KNOW what muscle 
is worth, ask the man who has plenty. 
Don’t ask him for even so much as one 

ounce of his strength, for he won’t part 
with it, but you can find out what he thinks 
about strength and vitality. Ask any strong 
man what muscle has done for him. Then 
ask yourself what you would give to be 
strong. (You bet your life you'd give plen- 
ty! But you don’t have to.) Think of the 
healthy, happy lives of these men who have 
tasted the success made possible to them 
through strength and vitality. These men 
know now what real, live muscle can do for 
them. Ask them what they think of Earle 
Liederman, THE MUSCLE BUILDER, 
Ask any one of the 100,000 strong men built 
by Earle Liederman what they think of THE 
MUSCLE BUILDER’S marvelous system. 


THEY CAN’T BE WRONG! 


Think of this army of finished athletes. 
What a record that is! Over 100,000 real 
men guided to strength and sound, physical 
perfection by THE MUSCLE BUILDER’S 
scientific short-cut to bulging muscles and 
unbounded vitality. 100,000 strong men can’t 
be wrong ! 


EARLE LIEDERMAN’S RECORD 


Twenty years of muscle building—college 
training—world-wide experience in physical 
culture—a deep-felt enthusiasm for his life 
work—a sincere desire to help the poor 
weaklings who don’t know how, and can’t, 
enjoy lite—his own splendidly proportioned 
and perfectly muscled body—the knowledge 
that his system cannot fail—all these make 


up Earle Liederman’s record, and give him EARLE LIEDERMAN, The Muscle Builder 


the right to guarantee to show results in the ae 5 : 
quickest time. That’s why 100,000 strong Paha chy Portal an Seah ete AC aed agian Je 


“Secrets of Strength,” ‘‘Here’s Health,” “Endurance,” Ete. 


men call him THE MUSCLE BUILDER. 


WHAT EARLE LIEDERMAN WILL DO FOR YOU 


If you've got thirty days, and want a new body, get into this institution! “THE MUSCLE BUILDER” 
will put you among those hundred thousand strong men in double quick time. You can have a deep, 
massive chest, arms with muscles like steel, a panther-tread, a solid trunk that hurts the other fellow’s 
fist, a mighty back, a quick, powerful body that shouts health and vitality at every move. When 
your friends admire and envy your physique, then you too will join the army of he-men who thank 
Earle Liederman, and who, by their very force of numbers, prove that 100,000 strong men can’t be wrong. 


Send for my ¢' oe AS IT IS 
new 64- FREE 
page book 

Be eee af Gaeta ae ded es ee Sop ee ee sean aon ene an 
an eyelash till you’ve turned the last cover. And there's 48 full-page ‘ EARLE LIEDERMAN, 7 
photos of myself and some of my prize-winning pupils. This is the finest # Dept. 5809, 305 Broadway, New York City 


art gallery of strong men ever assembled. And every last one of them is - ees Pane eolut = 
shouting my praises. Look them over. If you don’t get a kick out of this g Pra Tie ee eee eee ry 
book, you had better roll over—you’re dead. Come on, then. Take out B late st. book, ‘Muscular Development.” a i 
the old pen or poncil and sign your name and address te the coupon. hte 2 = = 8 
If you haven’t a stamp, a postal will do. But snap into it. Do it now. a 
Tomorrow you may forget. Remember, it’s something for nothing and no HW Name ..ccescvcssccceccscscecvsvecececece eAZO covcceee a 
strings attached, no obligation. GRAB IT! 5 

a 

a 
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EARLE LIEDERMAN 


DEPT. 5809 305 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 5 tk A PA Hl 


Please mention Man Story Magazines (Dousutepay-Doran Fiction Group) when answering advertisements. 


Amazingly Easy 
Way to Get Into 
ELECTRICITY 


Don’t spend your life waiting for $5 raises ina dull, hopeless job. 

Now ... and forever... say good-bye to 25 and 85 dollars a week. 
Let me teach you how to prepare for positions that lead to $50, 
$60, and on up to $200 a week in Electricity — NOT by corres- 
pondence, but by an amazing way to teach right here in the 
great Coyne Shops that makes you a practical expert in 9 
days! Getting into electricity is far easier than you imagine} 


LEARN WITHOUT BOOKS — In 90 Days 
By Actual Work—in the Great Coyne Shops 

1 don't care if you don’t know an armature from an air brake 

—I don't expect you to! It makes no difference! Don’t let lack 

of money stop you. Most of the men at Coyne have no mcre 

money than se have.fThat’s why Ihave worked outmy as- 

tonishing offers. 


Earn While Learning 


Hf you need part-time work to help pay your living expenres TH 
help you get it and when you graduate I'll give you lifetime 
employment service. And, in 12 brief weeks, in the great 
roaring shops of Coyne, I train you as you never dreamed you 
could be trained. .. on one of the greatest outlays of electrica) 
apparatus ever assembled...real dynamos, e es, power 
plants, autos, switchboards, transmitting stations... every- 
thing from door bells to farm power ars lighting... full sized 
.. n full operation every day $ 


No Bocks — No Lessons 


Node] booke, no baffling charts ,no classes, you get individual training. . 
2)] real actual work... buildi ng real batteries . . Winding rea] arma: 
tures, operating rea] motors , dynamosan generators, wiring houscs, ete. 
GET THE FACTS Coyne is your one great chance to get 
into electricity. Every obstacle is re- 
moved. This school is 50 years old—Coyne training is tested — preven 
beyond all doubt— endorsed by many large electrical concerns. You can 
find out everything absolutely free. Simply mail the coupon and Jet me 
fend you the big, free Coyne book of whee mae ... facts... jobs 
. salariez.... opportunities. Tells you how many earn expenses while 
training and how we assist our graduates in the field, This does not 
obligate you. Soact at once. Just mail coupon. 


BIG BOOK FREE! 


Send for my big bock containing 150 photographs telling complete 
et tory—absolutely FREE e . E 


COY NE ELECTRICAL SCHOOL 
500 S. Paulina St., Dept. 70-13, Chicago, fii. 

SE eS ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee es 5, 
COYNE ELECTRICAL SCHOOL, H. C. Lewis, Pres. f 
500 S. Paulina Street, Dept. 70-13, Chicago, lUlinois 


Dear Mr. Lewis: Without obligation send me your big, free 
cataleg and all details of Free iployment Service. dio. 
Airplane, and Automotive Electrical Courses, and bow i 
mMoay ‘‘carn while learning.”’ 


Nan ——— SS eae 
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Sale 


eit Model Boiler 


Made of EXTRA STRONG, 
beavy pure copper, with 
@S-inch Solid Brass 
and Spout. 
Easily cleaned. No 
Screw cap,no threads 
et out of order. 
No rning of hands 
no trouble in taking 
of cover. Cap can 
be put on or taken 
off in a second by a 
simple twist of the 
thumb-screw on the 
top. Safe, practical, 
simple and durable. 
No article of such 
quality and utility 
ever sold atsuch low 
Price. It’sa lowpres- 
sure boiler and pas- 
teurizer. An ideal 
cooker for the home. 
Nothing better for 
eneral usages. It 
jasts a lifetime and 
ives real service 
Gnd satisfaction. 
Above sre strictly 
aan with order Hactary 
Prices. Send money order or 
check. Prompt shipment in plain, strong box. On can 
worth having. HOME MANUFACTURING CO. 


18 E. Kinzie St.. Dent.6610 Chicago. OL 


aa WRITERS’ 


Substantial Advance Royalties 
are paid on work found acceptable for pub- 
lication. Anyone wishing to write either 
the words or music for songs may submit 
work for free examination and advice. 

ERS CNPOTAES OS unnecessary. New demand 
created by ‘‘Talking Pictures’’. fully de- 
seribed in our free book. Write for it 
Today—Newcomer Associates 


748 Barle Bldg., New York, N. ¥, 


TOBACCO 


Hlabit Overcome OrNoPay 


en and wome edy to help 

bein a a Cigars, Pipe, Sg or Smut Write for full iecatee 
Contains no dope or habit forming . Coste $2.00 if 
nothing if not. SUPERBA CO. A-15 —_ Baltimore. Md 


NEW. DEVICE PSs ipto ag 


wo 
CARY BY WATER PRESSURE 
Cars become spotlessiy CLEAN in a 


Jiffy! Gy-ro washes care quickly without 
chamois, soaporspray. Amazing Offer to 
Agents. Big profits paid. Send name and 
address today for free offer. Costs 
Nothing, GY-RO BRUSH CO. o 
Dept. H-34 Ampere, N, J. 


TT 
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¥ PERS 


Every autoist 
wants one. WRITE. 


INGROWN NAILS 


PAINLESS REMEDY 


Put alittle “NO-INGRO” under the corner of 
the tee nail. Pain istops instantly, and in- 
flamed skin toughens and forces nail to 


grow outward. No more trouble. Cor- 
Send Bill rection is permanent. Sold by mail 
or Money only. $1.00. 
Order to 


MONEY BACK GUARANTEE... 
: FREE \F \T FAILS 
AGENTS WANTED 
Write for particulars 


JEWEL CHEMICAL CO. 
803 Washington Ave., 
Brooklyn, N.Y. Dept, M 


INSTANT 
RELIEF 
PERMANENT CORRECTION 


Ptease mention Man Srony Macazines (DouBLEDAY-Dokan Fiction Group) when answering advertisements 
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Go to High School at Home 


You can secure a high school education right at 
home by studying the splendid new courses re- 
cently prepared by the International Correspon- 
dence Schools, 


These courses are equivalent to the courses 
given in resident high schools. They have been 
speciaily arranged for men and women who 
wish to meet college entrance examinations, to 
qualify for a business position, or to make up 
the education they missed when forced to leave 
school too soon. 


The College Preparatory Course, the High 
School Commercial Course and the High 
School English Course include English, algebra, 
ancient, medieval, modern and U. S. History, 
physiology, literature, geography, Latin, book- 
keeping, drawing, geometry, shorthand, phys‘cs, 
chemistry, salesmanship, advertising, civics, 
trigonometry, economics, American business 
law, corporation finance, money and bank- 
ing, business and trade economics, etc. A 
diploma is given at graduation. 


The lessons are easy to understand and you 
will make rapid progress because you will be 
in a class by yourself and you will study under 
the guidance of instructors who are sincerely 
interested in helping you to get ahead and 
achieve the bigger things in life. 


Just mark and mail the coupon and we will 
gladly send you interesting free booklets 


describing the High School Courses of the 
International Correspondence Schools or any 
other subject in which you are interested. 
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INTERNATIONAL CORRESPONDENCE SGHOOLS 
“The Universal Universiiy’” 
Box 5796 Scranton, Penna. 
Without cost or obligation, please send me a copy of your bool~ 
let, “Who Wins and Why,’’ and full particulars about the subject 
before which I have marked X in the list beiuw; 


O College Preparatory Course 

(] High School Commerciai Courso 
OC) High School English Course 

{] High School Vocatisnal Course 

(J High Schoo! Agricuitural Course 


BUSINESS TRAINING COURSES 


Business Management O Saleamanship 
Industrial Management U Advertising 
0 Personnel Management Business Correspondenca 
0 Traffic Management CL) Show Card and Sign Lettering 
OU Accounting and C. P. A, {) Stenography and Typing 
Coaching OEnglish (J Civil Servica 
0 Cost Accounting Cl Railway Mail Clerk 
{J Bookkeeping (J Common Sehool Subjects 
Seeretarial Work CI} Wigh Schoo! Subjects 
Spanish D French Ciluustrating © Cartooning 
TECHNICAL AND INDUSTRIAL COURSES 


OO Electrical Engincering Architect 
0 Electric Lighting Architects’ Blueprints 
O Mechanical Enztaser Contractor ami Builder 
Mechanical Draftsman Architectural Draftsman 
Machine Shop Pracitea 
Railroad Positions 
(J Gas Engine Operating 
OCivil Mngineer © Mining 
C} Surveying and Mapping 
() Steam Fngineeciag 
O Plumbing and Heatiag 


my 


Conerste Builder 

) Strectural Engineer 
Chemistry O) Pharmacy 
Automobila Work 

O Airplane Enginea 

C) Agriculture ( Navigation 

Oj Mathematics O Radio 


Neier seers aston sersagasucisviocersnsessavstsoeseusescusesessasiecsasnesudsiseyes eecnvee 
Street Addreas........... iasnsevsuyeucectsreepecacecsonecseruseu mi ectaee 

Clty .sicesseses. seresesorsennressnsees eceesseesseesssaaasees sqnasnoOUMLO Stat uaaiccieaaiapsacacessere 
Occupatlon...5....scasccecenseesase eeesesaecesonsensscssenseressenesserecseasascesccsnee sae sensenent - 


Persone residing in Oanada should send this coupon to the Interna- 
tional Correspondence Schools Canadian, Limited, Montreal, Canada 


Please mention Man svory MaGazines (DounLevar-Doran Fiction Group) when answering advertisements. 


an Amazing New 


THAT PAYS 


Business "6: # 


| $]] OOO nck MONTH 


MEX: here is a real, red hot money-making 

ME aunty It’s a chance to jump into 

| business for yourself and make more money 

j every week than the average man makes in a 

month. 

| Surprising as it may sound, we actually put you 

in a business, with the first day’s profits often 

| running from $18 to $55. $350 to $600 the first 
| month is not unusual for ambitious men. 


Cut in on the Big Money 


} All you need is the ambition to make real money. We 
supply you with complete equipment to make and sell that 
| famous new food specialty—Brown Bobby—a greaseless 
| doughnut baked by electricity! 
It’s a crispy, flaky, delicious new kind of doughnut cooked 
without one drop of oil or grease. Easily digested by every- 
} one. More appetizing than old-style doughnuts ever were. 
Costs less to make. Sells four times as fast. No baker’s 
| skill required. Just add water to our prepared “ Mix." 
f You can open a shop; rent cheap floor space in a grocery, 
f delicatessen, lunch-counter, drug store, etc. Or start at 
bome—and make up to $250 your very first week. 


Start At Once 
ANYWHERE! 


Men and women everywhere 
are starting in this business 


“1 made’ $3,000 | Gaily! YOU cannot afford to 

in 3 months | delay! Details wil! gladly be 

from my grease- sent without obligations of any sort. 

pees ous nnue Such an amazing money maker may 

Chas. Minch; | Dever come your way again. So fill in 

Fla. and send the coupon at once! 
TODAY! 


FOOD DISPLAY MACHINE CORP. 
Dept. 5210, 500-510 N. Dearborn St., Chicago, Illinecis 


Food Display Machine Corp., 
Dept. 5210, 500-510 N. Dearborn St., Chicago, Til. 


Gentlemen: Please send me the plan by which I can 
cash in on Brown Bobby, the Greaseless doughnut. It 
is understood that this obligates me in no way whatever. 


ee i 


Name...ccocccecsss 


VAAPONG 5 cieie cicicitcfesisis- sisteeielnelt 


Dee ee tea. | 


City ann otemuer e Stateysiccsisisie cis eie'e 
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SAND 


OTHER 
TIRES 


\ AT Y4 ORIGINAL COST/ 
New Low Tire Prices 


‘The superiority of our tires has been proven Ge 
thousands of motorists all over the U.S. A. O 

amazing method of reccnstruction gives you. 
nationally may ertised and proven tires at a clean 
cut saying of 75 per cent. Every tire sold is 
covered by our iron-clad 12 months’ service 
guarantee. Send your trial order today! 


io, REET 
ho] CUARANTEED Mg 
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BALLOON Tires Reg. CORD Tires 

Size Rim Tires Tubes|Size Tires Tubes 

x ‘oo 

116 

2 1:15 

B0x4. 2.90 2.95 1:15 

80x5.0 2.95 *95 1:15 

2235.25-18", 2.95 3. 1.15 

80xb.25-20'* 2.95 +20 1.45 

3:20 “48 145 

Ail Tubes New— 3.20 1. 3:60 1:75 
Guaranteed ee 3.2073, 3-60 Lip 
First Quality Bax6. 10 mize 1.45/35x! 1.75 


82x6.20-20°* 1.75) ‘a other Sizes 


Send only $1.00 deposit with each tire ordered, balance C. O. D. 
If you send cash in full deduct 5 per cent. You are guaranteed 
@ year’s service or FIRE & at half price. 


a 
ua 


MIDLAND TIRE & RUEBER COMPANY 


Dept. 23-a 1000-10 W. Sixty-Third Street Chicago 


ROCK-BOTTOM PRICES 


168 pages of radio bargains. New 1931 Screen Grid, 
all-electric, A. C. Sets in beautiful consoles—also 
battery operated sets. Write today. 


ALLIED RADIO CORPORATION 
711 W. LAKE ST., DEPT. 57 CHICAGO 


bz 105, G0VT. JOBS — 


4g ALL MEN—WOMEN, 18-55, DESIRING TO ap- 
ply for permanent government positions paying 
$125 to $250 monthly, should send fer this FREE 
BOOK first. Gives locations, opportunities, quali- 
fications, etc. Thousands of positions available, Healthy in or 
outside work. ‘Traveling or stationary. Write, INSTRUCTION 
BUREAU, Dept. 321, St. Louis, Mo. 


Si RBunve 


SHIRTS 
St NEW: TREMENDOUS: DEMAND: 


Responsible Mf’r Guarantees New Shirts for every 
one that Shrinks or Fades. Selling like Wildfire. 
Biggest Profits! Complete line includes Neck- / 
wear, Hosiery, Underwear and Jackets. Write/if 
Dept. BONDED SHIRT COMPANY 
R-21 81 FIFTH AVE., NEW YORK 


WRITE TO-DAY for FREE SAMPLE 


OUTFIT 


Heme Study 


Business Training 


Your opportunity will never be bigger than your 
Preparation. Prepare now and reap the rewards of 
early cuccess. Free 64-Page Books Tell How. Write 
NOW for book you want, or mail coupon with your 
Dame, present position and address in margin today. 
Ci Higher Accountancy [Business Corres. 
(Mod. Salesmanship  [)Credit and Collection 
() Traffic Management Correspondence 
(Rail. Station Mgm't [Modern Foremanshit 
(Law :Degreeof LL.B. L) Personnel Mém’t 


(0 Commercial Law O Expert Bookkeeping 
(Industrial Mgem't OOC.P. A. Coaching 

CL Bankingand Finance (] Business English 

( Telegraphy (1) Commercial Spanis& 
( Business Mém’t O Effective Speaking 


(CRailway Accounting [j Stenotypy—Stenog’y 
DC Paper Salesman’s Training 


LaSalle Extension University, Dept 9340-R Chicago 


Please mention Man Story MaGazines (DouBLEpAay-DoRAN Fiction Group) when answering advertisements. 


$8 Extra Each Night 
for Reikane © 
Over1000 Ext 


gy for Scarbro 


Special Demonstration 
Phonograph Records 


included 


We supply everything you need. With 
your very first tesson you receive FREE 
ef extra cost a beautiful, rich-tone, gen- 
uine Hawaiian Guitar worth $20 at any 
store—Kno-All Chart—complete Outfit of 
tuner, picks, etc., etc.—clear, easy in- 
struction—and pecially made Demon- 
stration Phonograph Records in which 
Robert Yap, the famous Native Hawaiian, 
correctly plays each piece in the Course. 
No effort is spared—no stone left unturned 
—to help YOU become an expert and 
accomplished player quick. 


Radio’s Most Popular Instrument 


Broadcasting Sta- 
tions the country 
over are eager fer 
Hawaiian Guitar- 
ists. Tho public 
demands this stir- 
fing, unique music. 

lio is sale iene of 

et 

fortheHewalian Gui- 
terist to win popu- 
larity and prosperity 


\ YOU, too, Can Make Many 
Friends and EASY, EXTRA 


Guitar. 


MONEY Quick with the HAWAIIAN GUITAR 


Look what Roy Reikane, Muir, Pa., writes: 
“‘Didn’t know a note when I started Hawaiian 
But it was easy to learn your way. 
Began making more friends right away. Now 
going strong; have been making $5 to $6 every 
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Makes $200 in Sparee 
Time 


“Had enly finished 
my 7th lesson when 
I played at a Ball and 
made my, first Five 
Dollars. Have made 


evening and now have contract with theatre 
at $8.00 per night. 
11% months.” 
Scarbro, Fitzpatrick, W. Va.: 


Have made over $200 in 
Then read this from Carlton E. 
“Your Course 
and Service can’t be beat. They’re 
easy, understandable and full of help. 
Have beeome very popular since learn- 
ing. Have played at opera houses and 
many parties—all told have made $1,000 
through your wonderful Course.’ 


Learm ito Play the Real 
Hawaiian Way--Quick-- 
Right at Home in Only 
1to3Months’SpareTime 


No previous musical training 
necessary; no long tiresome hours 
of practising. The New York 
Academy of Music’s amazing 
Hawaiian Guitar Course can teach 
you right at home, in 1 to 3 
months’ spare-time, to play this 
tich, melodious, romantic instru- 
ment. Every step is made clear 
and easy; progress is rapid yet 
training is thorough. It’s like 
play to learn this pleasant, fas- 


almost $200 with my 
Hawaiian Guitar in 
spare-time,’’—John B. 
McMullin, Cadet, Mo, 


Paid $8 for 4 Hours 


“*When I enrolled with 
you 1 didn’t know_one 
etring from another. With 
first jesson, learned notes 
in just, a few hours, 
Played first piece second 
evening. Now have plenty 
of. ‘ood §~= times = and 
friends, Am = making 
$8.00 per evening for just 
4hrs. playing et dances."’ 
~Granville M. Smith, 
Mohawk, Oregon. 


Popular Radio Artist 


“*Your Conrse is easy! 
Knew nothing of music 
before takinz it, but now 
can play any piece. Have 
been broadcasting over 
Station KVOO—have ail 
the engagements J can fill 
and am popular. Could- 
b’task for more '’—Floyd 
Price, Hulbert, Okla. 


cinating way. 


No Need to Wait for All the Fun and Ail the Money You 
Want— Get this FREE BOOK Now! 


Here is the revealing Book that has shown 
thousands of others the way to make good 
with the Hawaiian Guitar. The book that 
thas meant hundreds and hundreds of dol- 
lars—and dozens and dozens of new friends 
—for people who were right in your shees 
just a few months ago. Yet you are wel- 
eome to a copy absolutely FREE. Learn 
at once how YOU can quickly get in line 
for plenty cf fun, friends and EXTRA 
MONEY. It costs you nothing to find out. 
The big book explains everything, proves 
everything. The coupon be- 
low brings your FREE copy. 
Mail it teday! 


Big Money for You 
Full Time or Spare-Time 


Our students learn to cashe 
fm quiek. Playing in either 
an amateur or professional 
Way, many make anywhere 
from $15 extra money to $100 
full-time pay each week. We 
show you how to turn pleas- 
ure into prefit—turn musio 
motes into bank notes! Our 
FREE Book explains every 
step. Get it at once! 


Address 


Get this 
E 
Ole ake 


Clip ~Sign-Sen 
Z & : 

A. F. Bloch, President, 
Hawaiian Studlos 216-090 cf 

NEW YORK ACADEMY OF MUSIC, 
100 Fifth Ave., New York City. 


Dear Mr. Bloch: Please send me at once your FREE 
Book, ‘How to Learn Hawaiian Guitar,’ showing me 
how to have popularity and Big Pay QUICK. 


Name COC eee er cent ese asesesvencerseceeesseteeceen 
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Please mention Man Story MaGazines (DouBLEDAy-Doran Fiction Group) when answering advertisements. 


ow canl get into 
Aviation? 


Read This Answer From a World 
Famous Trans-Atlantic Pilot 


When you have the special training that 
employers want—it’s easy! Aviation is 
raoving fast, paying big salaries —but 
it has no place, no time, for empty 
hands or empty heads. Only ‘rained men are 
in demand. Get the rignt kind of éraining 
—and get it economically, right at home, 
under the personal direction of Walter IHinion. 
His famous home-study course in the funda- 
mentals of Aviation is getting CASH RE. 
SULTS for hundreds of men right now, be- 
cause it’s scientific, it’s thorough, it’s practical! 
Make the coupon bring you the FAC'TS about 
Hinton's course, and his Free Result-setting 
Employment Service. 


Walter Hinton, President 
Avistion Institute of U.S.A., hic. 


1115 Connecticut Ave., 
Washington, D. C. 


Walter Hinton 
Pilot of the fa- 
mous NC-4 now 
dovotes his en- 
tire time to tirain- 
ing men ait home 
for Aviation, and 
then helping 
them to get real 


jobs. 

FREE BOOK 
Shows the Way 
“Wings of Op- 
portunity’ — has 
shown hundreds 
the way to biz- 


i 375.8 
Send at once my FREE copy of your H 
book, ‘Wings of Opportunity.” ’ 

1) 


ANAT Gigs isso wits! + ape orsre eis ARG owes 


fi arant: 
‘Tres. Thoasande of 
more than satii . | 
OUR 22 {ONTHS’ Guarantee PROTECTS You ® 
u 4 Size Tires. Tubes 
83xb 3.65 $1.75 


Send only $1.00 277tatancs G-G. D. "Ono 
*s Borvice or £: vement wi = 

Ebtecd. Order todayh 

AMERICAN TIRE COMPANY, 
4329 &. Michigan Bivd., Chicago, ili, 


Dept. 710.m 


TRAVEL OW “UNCLE SAWS” PAY ROLL 
2 6S oh SS Ge SSG 6S SE TSE RS able Ges ee en See 

158—$2 7 FRANKLIN INSTITUTE 

$ spare ia a Dept. N-213, Rochester, N. Y. 
o , Sirs: Rush to me, without charge, {2) 
Many Sovernment jobs @ Uist of Government Jobs now open to men, 
oven to women 4° ‘Women, 18 up. (2) Tell me how to get a position 


e y, 
seen connos. / Name oo. os cccccesccccccccvccccccccccsccs 
¢ Address 6 
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a a 
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tite to-day for free booklet. i 
The MENFIENITT COMPANY, Limited R 
$60 Dominion Bldg., Toronto, Ont. 


Quit Tobacco; 


Don’t try, to banish unaided the hold tobacco bas upon you. 
Thousands of inveterate tobacco users have, witb the ai 
gq of the Keeley Treatment, found it easy to quit. 
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©GLD SUIT. Wear the coat and e 
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over 100,000 patterns to select from we can 
match almost any pattern. Send veat or sam- 
fe of cloth today, and we will submit FREE 
ost match obtainable. ~Z 
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latch him make a fool 
of himself ~ sheard someone whisper 


~then I started to play/ 


T was the first big party of the sea- 
son and the fun was at its height. 
The room fairly rocked with laugh- 

ter as Jim finished his side-splitting 
imitation of a ballet dancer. 

Tom, who was giving the party, 
turned to me and said, “‘And now our 
young friend here will give us_ his 
well-known imitation of Paderewski.” 
Instantly all attention centered upon 
me. Feigning reluctance, I made as if 
to beg off, but was forthwith drazged 
to the piano. Admonitions of “‘Come 
on, old timer, do your stuff !’’—*‘Don’t 
be bashful!’’—came from all sides. 


They expected me to do my_ usual 
clowning—but I had a surprise up 
my sleeve for them. Just as I was 
about to begin, I heard someone whis- 
per, “Watch him make a fool of him- 
self—why, he can’t play a note!” 


1 Surprised My Friends 


Yhey thought I was going to give them 
my one-finger rendition of chop-sticks. 
But instead I swung into the opening 


I didn’t have any teacher.” 


“What! Say, you don’t expect us to 
believe that, ae you?” 

“Sure thing. But I don’t blame you 
for not believing it. I wouldn’t have 
myself. As you know, I’ve never been 
able to play. But I always liked musio 
and many a time when I was pepping 
up a party with my clowning I 
would have given anything in the 
world to be able to sit down at the 
piano and really play. 


“But it never occurred to me to take 
lessons. I thought I was too old—and 
besides, I couldn’t see my way clear 
towards paying an expensive teacher 
—to say nothing of the Jong hours 
I’d have to put in practicing. 


How I Learned to Play 


“But one day I noticed an advertise 
ment for the U.S. School of Music. 
This school offered to teach music by 
a@ new and wonderfully simplified 
mcthod which didn’t require a teacher, 
and which averages only a few cents 


bars of “The Road to Mandalay’ | a day. “Well, boys, that certainly 
—that rollicking soldier sounded good to me, so T 
song of Kipling. You filled out the coupon and 


should have seen the look 


s ad _ 
of amazement that sprea Piano 


over their faces. This was 

not the clowning they had Organ 
expected! Then Tom began Ukulele 
to sing. One by one they Cornet 
joined in, until soon they Tromb 
were all crowding around Pi Noe 
the piano singing away at iccolo 
the top of their lungs. Guitar 


It was almost an hour be- 


fore they let me get up 
from the piano. Then @ 
celuge of questions: ‘‘How 


in the world did you ever 


PICK YOUR COURSE 


Hawaiian Steel Guitar 
Sight Singing 
Voice and Speech Culture 
Drums and Traps 
Autematic Finger Control 


sent for the Free Demon- 
Skies stration Lesson. When it 
Violin arrived TI found that it 
Clarinet seemed even easier than I 
Flute had hoped. 
Saxophone “T made up my mind to 
Harp take the course. And be- 
Mandolin Jieve me_ that was the 
*Cello luckiest. decision of m 


life! Why, almost before 

knew it, I was playing 
simple tunes! And I. stud- 
ied just whenever I pleased 
a few minutes a day in 
my spare time. Now I can 


do it ?’’—**Wher Ht ou lay anything I like—bal- 
study ?”’. “When. bie aon Banjo (Plectrum, 5-String Peas, eaeteal numbers? 
learn to play?’ — ‘‘'Who or Tenor) jazz. Listen to this!’’ 


was your teacher ?’’—‘'How 
long have you studied ?’’ 

“One at a time, please,” 
I begged. ‘‘I’ll tell you all 
ebout it. To begin with, 


Piano Accordion 
Italian and German 
Accordion 
Harmony and Composition 


With that I snapped right 
into a tantalizing jazz num- 
ber. All evening I was the 
center of a laughing, sing- 
ing, hilarious group. And 


it’s been that way at every party R ve 
pileaded since. 
This story is oe oar half a 
million men and women have already 
learned to play musical instruments 
through the U.S. School of Music 
system. 
First you are told what to do—then 2 
picture shows you how to do it—then 
you do it yourself and hear it. No 
private teacher could make it clearer. 
One of the reasons for the quick results is, 
that learning music this way is such fun. 
Instead of waiting a year before playing 
tunes—you learn by playing tunes. You play 
simple familiar melodies by note right from 
the start. You learn twice as fast—three 
times as fast—as these who study by old- 
time plodding metheds. 


Free Book and 


Demonstration Lesson 


Our wonderful illustrated Free Boek and 
our Free Demonstration Lesson explain all 
about this remarkable method. They prove 
just how anyone can learn to play his favor- 
ite instrument by nete in almost no time 
and for just a fraction of what old slow 
methods cost. 

Tf you really want to learn to play—if new 
friends, good times, social popularity ane 
increased income appeal to you—take this 
opportunity to make your dreams come true. 
Sign the coupon and send it before it’s too 
Jate. Instruments supplied when needed. 
cash or credit. U.S. School of Music, 86% 
Brunswick Building, New York City. 


U. S. SCHOOL OF MUSIC, 
869 Brunswick Building, New Yerk City 


Please send me your free book, ‘‘Musie Les- 
sons in Your Own Home,’’ with introduction 
by Dr. Frank Crane. Free Demonstration 
Lesson and particulars of your easy payment 
plan. I am interested in the following 
course: Have You 

Instr. ?.....4. 
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ing only ELEVEN GALLONS OF GASOLINE. 

LON. That is what the WHIRLWIND CARBURETING DEVICE does for D. R. Gilbert, enough 
of a saving on just one trip to more than pay the cost of the Whirlwind. 
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FIVE HUNDRED FIFTY-NINE MILES over rough mountainous country burn- 
Imagine more than FIFTY MILES to the GAL- 


THE WHIRLWIND SAVES MOTORISTS 
Mivuoxs OF Dowars YEARLY 


Whirlwind users, reporting the results of their tests, are amazed at the results they are getting. 


Letters keep 


streaming irto the office telling of mileages all the way from 22 to 59 miles on a gallon, resulting in a saving of from 


25% to 50% in gas bills alone. 


Mark H. Estes writes: “I was making 17 miles to the gallon on my Pontiac Coupe. Today, with the Whirl- 


wind, I am making 35 5/10 miles to the gallon. Am I glad I put it on? 


Tl say so!” 


P. P. Goerzen writes: “I made an actual test both with and without a Whirlwind, getting 13% miles without 


and 34 6/10 miles with the Whirlwind, or a gain of 21 miles to the gallon. 


The longer the Whirlwind is in use on 


the machine the better the engine runs, has more pep and quicker starting. It makes a new engine out of an old 


one, and starts at the touch of the starter button.” 


R. J. Tulp: “The Whirlwind increased the mileage on our Ford truck from 12 to 26 miles to gallon and 25% in 


speed. 


We placed another on a Willys-Knight and increased from 12 to 17 miles per gallon.” 


Arthur Grant: “I have an Oakland touring car that has been giving me 15 miles to the gallon average, but I 
can see a great difference with the Whirlwind, as it climbs the big hills on high and gives me better than 23 miles 
to the gallon of gas, which is better than 50% saving in gas.” 


W. A. Scott: “I had my Whirlwind for three years. 


Winter and summer it gives the same perfect service, in- 


stant starting, smoother running, and what I have saved in gasvline these last few years has brought other lux- 


uries which I could not have afforded previously.” 


Car owners all over the world are saving money every day with the Whirlwind, besides having better operating 


motors. Think what this means on your own car. 


will pay for itself every few weeks in gas saving alone. 


FITS ALL CARS 


In just a few minutes the Whirlwind can be installed 
om any make of car, truck or tractor. It’s actually less 
work than changing your oil or putting water in the 
battery. No drilling, tapping or changes of any kind 
necessary. It is guaranteed to work perfectly on any make 
of car, truck or tractor, large or small, new model or old 
model. The more you drive the more you will save. 


SALESMEN AND DISTRIBUTORS WANTED 
To make up to $10¢.00 a week and more. 


Whiriwind men are making big profits supplying this 
fast-selling device that car owners cannot afford to be 


without. Good territory is still open. Free sample offer 
to workers. Full particulars sent on request. Just check 
the coupon. 


'. WHIRLWIND MANUFACTURING CO. 
§99—328-A Third Street Milwaukee, Wis. 


Figure up your savings—enough for a radio—a_ bank account— 
added pleasures. Why let the Oil Companies profit by your waste? 


Find out about this amazing little device that 


GUARANTEE 
No matter what kind of a car you have—no matter how big a 
gas eater it is—the Whirtwind will save you moncy. We absolutely 
guarantee that the Whirlwind will more than save its cost in 
gasoline alcne within thirty days, or the trial will cost you nothing. 
We invite you to test it at our risk and expense. You are to be 
the sole judge. 


FREE OFFER COUPON 
A NE SN SS SN NS SN SS 
WHIRLWIND MANUFACTURING CO., 
| 299—328-A ‘Third Street, Milwaukeo, Wis. 
| Gentlemen: You may send me full particulars of your i 


Whirlwind Carbureting device and tell me how I can get one 
free. This does not obligate me in any way whatever. 
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Black Gold 


HAT occurred in La Habra, Cali- 

fornia, not many weeks ago once 
more gives rise to speculations about what 
will happen if this old earth should sud- 
denly, without warning, run out of oil. No 
one can say definitely, of course, but the 
modern world of industries has become so 
dependent upon the supply of the strange 
black fluid that the effect would undoubt- 
edly be catastrophic. Every single one of 
us, it is safe to say, would be touched by 
the lack of it. The sudden removal of gaso- 
line, kerosene, crude oil, the hundreds of 
by-products obtained by “splitting” the 
modern “black gold’ would undoubtedly 
work hardships for a time. Why, even 
the poor little modern shrimp with the 
faulty digestive apparatus that passes for 
a man’s would feel the lack of his daily 
dosage of mineral oil! 

But to return for a moment to La Habra 
and what happened there. A large hill sud- 
denly shifted its position by seven feet, 
and sank eight feet in two weeks. Two oil 
.wells stopped producing, due, geologists 
declared, to the movement of the hill. 
Imagine, if you can, a huge dome-shaped 
blister covering fifty acres and filled, or 
partly filled, with crude oil, and you will 
have some idea of the nature of the spot. 
When the oil was drained out of the blister, 
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naturally the earthy “skin” began to sink— 
just like a blister on the palm of your hand 
when you prick it to remove the water it 
contains. 

But it’s not very comforting to think 
that more—and maybe bigger—blisters 
may one day be sinking; that subterranean 
oil “pools” may be drained dry, leaving us 
poor humans without the commodity we 
have (in such a comparatively short time, 
too) become dependent upon. And man is 
becoming increasingly dependent upon the 
natural resources of the earth. 

That does not say he will be greatly put 
out for so very long. Human ingenuity, 
seemingly, is boundless; and it would un- 
doubtedly come to the rescue before very 
long by substituting new commodities and 
processes for the old. Yet it’s at least in- 
teresting to imagine what would happen. 

One thing we can predict—and it’s the 
only safe prediction we can make, our 
business being the editing of magazines— 
there won’t be any more of the oil-country 
stories such as seem to us now to be so 
much a part of our times, to be so dramatic 
and so red-bloodedly alive and interesting. 
When that time comes oil drilling will be 
history—like the Yukon Gold Rush, Indian 
Stories, Old Wars. Other days, other 
ways! Tue Eprror. 


THe TEXAN 


CuHaApTer I 


PEACE GOES BRONC 


LOUCHED listlessly in his brand 
new saddle upon his recently pur- 
chased buckskin gelding, Crit 
Sanderson swept a gloomy and 
very disgusted gaze down across 

a platter-shaped basin that snuggled close 
against a towering mountain. Normally, 
young Sanderson would have brightened 
at sight of that homey little valley, with its 
pretty ranch and, beyond it, a mile away, 
the straggling mining town of tents and 
shacks and mine buildings. 

But not today. Crit Sanderson was mad. 
He had been lied to—outrageously—and 
by his old partner at that. Now he scowled 
fiercely as his gaze took in both ranch 
and town, 


by 
RALPH CUMMINS 


Author of “‘A Cowtown Frame-up,”’ etc. 


“So this is the Scotty Duncan ranch 
where that lying partner of mine, Sunday 
Emmet, hangs out—huh? And this is 
that town where they got the miners so 
buffaloed they don’t even dast take a 
drink! An’ Sunday wrote me there was a 
killin’ a day here! Wild—? aw, hell!” 

Humped ungracefully upon the long leg- 
ged buckskin, wide shoulders drooping, 
big freckled hands dangling loosely, the 
peevish youngster rode on down the rutty 
wagon road that followed the crooked 
turnings of a brushy draw. Just now Crit 
Sanderson appeared much older than his 
twenty-six years, and not at all the happy- 
go-lucky, ever grinning cowboy who had 
left southern Texas two days before. The 
huge, undented Stetson that topped a curly, 
brown thatch was pulled low over scowl- 
ing, blue eyes and a stubby, freckle dotted 
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There Was Nothing Quiet About That Arizona 
Mining Country When the Puncher from 


the Lone Star State Flashed His Six-guns 


nose. Below the shadow of the hat were 
wide, down-curving lips and a square jaw 
thrust out in pugnacious challenge. The 
heavy Colt six-gun in its half-breed holster 
appeared as much a part of his attire as 
hat or boots. 

All during the two hours’ ride from 
Navarro, where he had left the branch 
line train and bought horse and rigging, 
Crit Sanderson had been getting more and 
more out of sorts. At the present moment 
he was considering how to punish in the 
most painful manner a once loved saddle- 
mate who had by a very tall yarn drawn 
him pell-mell to this strange Arizona 
country. 

“Tl sho’ wipe the grin offen that joking 
ranny’s mug!” grumbled the resentful 
Texan. “Then I'll rope old Sunday and 
drag him back to Texas, where something 
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does happen—occasional. My gosh! A 
new mining town, fifty miles from the 
nearest law, and peaceful as an old grand- 
mother in her rocking chair!” 

Crit Sanderson felt that he had reason 
to be angrily disappointed. He had traveled 
the five hundred miles from the Rio 
Grande to eastern Arizona because of cer- 
tain hints contained in a letter from his old 
bunky, Sunday Emmet. Sunday had 
merely mentioned in the most casual man- 
ner that he was working on a ranch near 
a new mining camp, where the killings 
averaged one a day. Crit was not morbidly 
interested in killings, but he had reasoned 
hopefully that where such tragedies oc- 
curred there should be entertaining diver- 
sion. The eager young Texan had prompt- 
ly bought a ticket to Navarro, the near- 
est railroad point to his destination. 


6 SHORT STORIES 


It had been from the Navarro livery 
man who had sold him the buckskin geld- 
ing that Crit had received his first inkling 
of the joking perfidy of Sunday Emmet. 
Crit had verified the stableman’s state- 
ments, by questioning a bartender, the 
saddle dealer, and a stage driver. Con- 
vinced but heatedly curious, he would have 
sought still further corroboration from a 
law officer, but had learned that the near- 
est member of the law tribe was located 
at Junction City, the county seat, fifty 
miles west on the main line. 

However, what Crit Sanderson had 
heard would have removed all his desire 
to proceed further, had it not been for his 
determination to punish his friend for 
bringing him here on a wild-goose chase 
after excitement that existed only in a 
humorous puncher’s imagination. 

For Sunday Emmet’s lurid tale of 
bloody death in a lawless mining camp was, 
according to Navarro’s citizens, a whizzer. 
The actual facts, as gathered by Crit from 
apparently reliable sources, revealed that 
the new mining town of Silver Camp was 
so tame that even drunkenness was un- 
known. Every one of his informants had 
been eager to orate at length on the cause 
of such a peaceful condition, but Crit had 
been too worked up to listen. Still, he had 
gained the impression that a man named 
“Nap” Ringo, who owned the business 
establishments in Silver Camp, was the 
popular hero responsible. Having once 
worked for a cattleman who passed out a 
temperance lecture with each pay check, 
Crit was able to form for himself a very 
unpleasant mental picture of this Nap 
Ringo. 

The impatient urge for a reckoning with 
his old saddlemate had hurried the cowboy 
out of Navarro. He had occupied his mind 
over the first mile in selecting a name for 
his new horse. Finally he had sarcastically 
discarded “Applesauce” in favor of 
“Bloody Run.” 

And now on this bright September af- 
ternoon Crit Sanderson was approaching 
his destination. Down a straight stretch of 
roadway and across the tops of cotton- 
woods ahead, he glimpsed again the sub- 
stantial buildings of the Duncan ranch and 
the dirty yellow smoke of the mine smelter 


rising from the mountain gulch beyond. 
The thumping roar of a stamp mill floated 
across the basin. In the shade of willows 
along the road fat steers lolled sleepily. 
Bunches of cattle dotted the valley floor 
below. Far to his left, Crit made out the 
tiny speck of a man on a gray horse, jog- 
ging toward the ranch buildings. 

“Tf that’s Sunday,” murmured the 
Texan, squinting at the distant rider, “I’ll 
cut his trail down there. And right after I 
shake that old ranny’s paw, him and me 
are going round and aroun’! My gosh! 
Look at Bloody Run wiggle his ears! He’s 
giving me the horse laugh, for com- 
ing: ” 

Bam! Boom! Bang! 


HOSE significant crashes, rolling 
down from a short distance in his 
rear, so surprised Crit Sanderson that for 
an instant he did not straighten from his 
lazy slouch. Yet too many times had this 
cowboy from the Border heard such heavy 
reports to mistake the cause of the sounds. 
“Rifles!” he sputtered incredulously. 
“Three different cannons! I must be 
dreamin’! My gosh! I did see a rider be- 
hind me!” 

The roar of a six-gun convinced the 
young Texan that he was wide awake and 
that something out of the ordinary was 
happening up the road behind him. In a 
flash all Crit’s gloom disappeared. His blue 
eyes lighted eagerly and the curve of his 
wide lips 
changed direc. 
tion. He turned 
Bloody Run in 
his tracks, lifted 
t he buckskin 
with a tickling 
spur. The six- 
gun spoke again. 
Two of the 
rifles bellowed 
almost together. 

Crit dashed round a mesquite thicket. 
With his first glance up the road he con- 
firmed his guess that bushwhackers were 
putting on a dry-gulching stunt. And a 
successful one! For, sprawled in the road 
only a hundred yards distant, lay a bay 
horse and its rider—the rider lying shel- 
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THE TEXAN % 


tered behind the prone horse. Undoubtedly 
the riflemen were concealed in the brush 
and rocks of a low ridge to the left of 
the road. 

A killing from ambush, in a country 
where Crit had just been told men did not 
even get drunk! Still amazed, but betray- 
ing a most pleased reaction to this surprise, 
the Texan rode toward the bodies of the 
man and horse lying in the road. He had 
just observed a movement that suggested 
the human victim of the bushwhackers to 
be still alive when he felt his hat loosen 
upon his head. The three various calibered 
rifles blared in unison from the ridge top. 
The riflemen had sighted Crit and were 
now firing at him. 

Crit heard a weak but encouraging cry 
from the man lying beside the dead horse, 
but he had already swerved his racing 
buckskin to the left. Three jumps and he 
had gained the cover of a shallow side 
draw and was concealed from the riflemen 
above. 

“Le’s go, Bloody!” Crit urged the geld- 
ing up the draw. “Here’s where you earn 
yo’self a feed of oats and I win me a hero 
medal. Sa-ay! Fhis sure is a lucky happen 
for old Sunday! Looks like mebbe the 
joke’s on him.” 

This young Texan’s experience with 
bushwhackers had given him a most scorn- 
ful opinion of the courage of men who 
pot-shot from ambush. These riflemen 
would be yellow, and they probably would 
be hightailing it long before he could reach 
the top of the ridge. He wished he had 
bought a rifle in Navarro. 

A rattle of shots came as sweet music 
to the Texan. The riflemen were not re- 
treating; they were again firing at their 
wounded victim. They must have reasoned 
that the rider of the buckskin had merely 
been seeking cover and were not expecting 
him to bother them. Encouraged to hope 
that he would be able to get within six- 
gun range of the killers, Crit slowed, pick- 
ing a route up the draw that would not 
expose him to the men farther round the 
ridge. 

To his relief Crit found the summit of 
the ridge clothed with a thick growth of 
junipers. He was able to cross unobserved 
by the riflemen. 
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“This is liable to be like getting a bear 
by the tail,” he told himself as he dropped 
down the brushy hillside and worked 
round to the rear of the bushwhackers. 
“But if I can get close, my short gun will 
be as good as their rifles. Course I’ll be too 
late to save that jasper they "bushed. All 
that shootin’ musta cut that dead horse into 
hamburger, and left that fellow laying in 
the open.” 


RIT rode to a position directly behind 
the riflemen. He sighed hopefully and 
quite eagerly when he observed that good 
cover lay between him and the top of the 
ridge. If the men kept up that bombard- 
ment, he should be able to spring a perfect 
surprise. He dismounted, tied Bloody Run 
to a juniper and started cautiously up 
through the brush and rocks. 

The shooting died down. Crit could 
hear voices, but the speech did not become 
intelligible until he had worked to within 
twenty feet of the ridge top. Shortly he 
decided that there were three of the bush- 
whackers, two of them directly in front of 
him, the third a short distance to the left. 

“Aw, he’s dead!’ One of the nearer men 
was speaking in deep, husky tones. “I got 
him through the middle with my first shot. 
That would finished him by now, even if 
some of our Icad didn’t git past his dead 
hoss.” 

“He’s done, awri’!” whined a_high- 
pitched voice. “But, Scar, I’m dubious of 
that young feller we let go past. He’s a 
stranger, and he might easy be the lad we 
was to stop, stead of the other.” 

The deep-toned Scar laughed scornfully. 
“Use yore head, Tombstone. That kid 
wouldn’t be the help Scotty Duncan was 
expectin’, Anyway, Joe said that this Mc- 
Nally feller from Wyoming would be old- 
ish, with a gray mustache, and this waddy 
we just shot off his horse has got them 
earmarks. Still, we better go and round 
that kid up—so he can’t tell nuthin’. We'll 
find him hidin’ out in that side draw. Com’ 
on, pard!” he called to the third man far- 
ther round the ridge. 

Crit chuckled as he heard the three move 
noisily from their cover. He drew his gun, 
crouched beside a large rock and prepared 
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fo challenge the men when they came into 
his sight. 

But the young Texan had not figured on 
the horses of the bushwhackers, which had 
been left just below the ridge summit. One 
of these animals caught the scent of Crit’s 
buckskin and let out a shrill nicker of 
greeting, which Bloody Run promptly an- 
swered. 

“Look out!” bawled the husky voiced 
Scar, who Crit decided was the leader. 
“He’s right down there! Spread out, fel- 
lers. He can't git away.” 

The riflemen who had just ambushed a 
strange rider were now coolly preparing to 
murder the man who had in a measure wit- 
nessed their killing act. 

But Crit still held the advantage. The 
bushwhackers believed their second victim 
to be on his horse, a hundred feet down 
the brushy hillside. They had no suspicion 
that the young rider would be stalking 
them. Yet Crit was now within ten feet of 
two of the riflemen, who were scrambling 
upon a big rock in the hope of sighting 
their target. 

A battered black hat and a square flat 
face disfigured by a hideous scar rose 
above a greasewood clump, so close to 
Crit that he could see the green’ of squint- 
ing eyes. This would be Scar, Crit figured. 
Then an undersized, rat-featured man 
climbed up beside the scar-faced leader. 
This would be the man called Tombstone. 

Crit grinned to himself, and then spoke 
aloud in the laughing tones of one about to 
witness embarrassed surprise. 

“Peekaboo! I seen you first, boys! Take 
it ca’m!"’ as the pair on the rock stiffened. 
“And hang onto your cannons. Stand still 
now, and tell your pard to climb up there 
with you. If he don’t, I'll just have to give 
him all my attention. Which would mean 
somethin’ disagreeable « 


HE startled pair on the rock had no 
difficulty in grasping Crit’s meaning. 
If he had to play a duck-and-dodge game 
with the man still out of his sight, Crit 
would obviously first make sure that the 
two he could see did not interfere. 
Promptly the two men raised their hands, 
still clinging to their rifles. 
“Don’t shoot, young feller!” whined the 


scrawny little man; then he turned his 
sharply pointed face toward the rifleman 
Crit could not see. “Come up here!” he 
snarled. “This heller will plug me an’ 
Scar !” 

“That’s right!” drawled Crit. “I couldn’t 
possible miss bellies at ten feet. Show your 
mug, you other jasper, or I’ll ss 

A rifle roared above and a lead slug 
plowed through the mesquite, showering 
Crit with leaves and broken twigs. The hid- 
den man had chanced a shot at the sound 
of Crit’s voice. 
Surprised that 
even a cold- 
blooded killer 
would thus en- 

: Ws Vv. danger his 
YF SZN pards, Crit 
AAT": hesitated until 
too late to make good his threat. The two 
on the rock had instantly dived into the 
brush. Crit fired at Scar’s disappearing 
arm, and his bullet splintered the stock of 
the leader’s rifle. 

Crit knew he had better take the play 
before the trio could get organized, and 
he opened through the brush with a rapid 
fire. When his gun was empty, he ducked 
back of his rock barricade and reloaded. 
All three of the bushwhackers were now 
pouring rifle lead into the mesquite. 


“He's gettin’ down to his hoss!” 
squawked Scar. “Shoot the hoss—an’ we 
got ’im.” 


The three bushwhackers were running 
along the summit of the ridge, seeking 
sight of Crit’s horse, their purpose being to 
kill the animal and thus prevent the escape 
of the audacious young stranger. Appar- 
ently they were sure the man who had 
failed to capture them would now be mak- 
ing a getaway. 

Because they could not conceive a man 
so foolish as to make a second try against 
such odds, the trio came near being sur- 
prised again. But in his haste to attack 
before the men could shoot his horse, Crit 
became careless. Running angling up the 
hillside, he stumbled in a clump of dead 
greasewood, with a resultant racket that 
carried plainly to the enemy. Before Crit 
could dive headlong to the shelter of a 
depression, several bullets swished through 
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the brush. One missile howled past his 
head with a droning wail. 

Knowing that the three killers would 
now lay low, Crit prepared to demonstrate 
his theory that all bushwhackers are yel- 
low. Making no effort to move quietly, he 
ran round a greasewood hummock and 
threw himself behind an outcrop. A ragged 
volley greeted his change of position, but 
the shots came too late to do any damage. 
Again Crit plunged to cover higher up, 
again lead slugs ripped through the brush 
just behind him. 

“Dammit—he’s tearin’ right up here!” 
whimpered the shrill voiced Tombstone. 
“We gotta git outa here!” 

A third charge took Crit to the lower 
side of the big rock above which crouched 
the whining little bushwhacker. The other 
two were somewhere farther along the 
ridge summit. The spineless Tombstone 
had held back, allowing his pards to take 
the dangers of advance, with the result that 
he was now in a position that drove him to 
actual frenzy. 

“I’m comin’ to get you, yuh yella 
skunk!” warned Crit in low tones. “You 
ain’t got the guts to shoot anything but a 
hoss—or a’ old man!” 


HAT was more than enough for the 

already unnerved Tombstone. Crit 
heard a thrashing commotion beyond the 
rock. Then the scrawny little man plunged 
into his sight, crashing through the brush, 
streaking it down the ridge. Crit could 
have dropped the fleeing man with ease, 
but it would have been like shooting a 
scared jackrabbit. He now turned attention 
to the other two, both of whom were call- 
ing to Tombstone, seeking to know what 
had happened. 

“T got your yella pard’s goat!” called 
Crit. “Now, T’ll show you how we hunt 
varmints down in Texas.” 

He worked to the left, to the gently 
sloping end of the big rock. After poking 
his head round to scan the territory in the 
direction of the enemy, Crit started crawl- 
ing up the granite slope. When he had pro- 
ceeded to where there was danger of his 
head being sighted, he sprang in one leap 
to the exposed top of the rock. 

From his elevated position, 
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Crit 


glimpsed Scar’s floppy black hat through a 
screen of ocotilla wands. As he threw a 
snap shot at Scar, he had one flash of the 
other man plunging out of sight. Scar’s hat 
promptly disappeared, but in a manner to 
suggest the head under it to be intact. Crit 
fired again, then dived into the brush on 
the side toward the enemy. From the 
sounds, he knew the bushwhackers were 
moving with more haste than he was. 

“Get you both next time!” called Crit 
cheerfully. “I got you so rattled now you 
can’t even shoot.” 

The pair tried to deny that assertion by 
firing rapidly and at random from fresh 
positions. Crit spotted another high point 
ahead and reached its shelter without draw- 
ing a single shot. 

Sure that he had this battle won after a 
fashion, Crit hunkered upon his heels and 
rolled a cigarette. He’d let a little keyed-up 
suspense work on the waiting and tensely 
watching pair. The roar of a cannon-sized 
tifle echoed by the blare of a six-gun, testi- 
fied to the ragged nerves of the bush- 
whackers. Then the smoke from Crit’s 
cigarette, rising above the rock, drew sev- 
eral more shots. The Texan laughed. 

“T’m going to guess them guns are about 
empty, and that the yella skunks are too 
jumpy to load fast. Here goes nothing!” 
And he plunged into the open, the crashes 
of his gun echoing his yip-yipping yells. 

His audacious charge completed the utter 
demoralization of the pair. Without firing 
a shot, they fled wildly toward where they 
had left their horses. Crit hurried them 
with the remaining shells in his Colt, but 
he doubted if he even came close, unless 
with the last shot, which he threw at the 
out-flung arm of the third man whom he 
now glimpsed for the first time. And that 
glimpse only told him that the third bush- 
whacker was long and lanky. 

But Crit knew he could identify the bull- 
shouldered leader, Scar, and the scrawny, 
rat-featured Tombstone. And knowing the 
nicknames of those two would help a lot in 
locating these killers. 

Crit Sanderson was thinking vaguely 
that he and Sunday Emmet might get a 
little kick out of helping to round up this 
trio. He reloaded his gun, waited until he 
heard the defeated party riding noisily up 
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the side canyon, then he hurried down to 
Bloody Run and drove the buckskin back 
to the road. Five minutes after routing the 
enemy he was approaching the dead horse 
and the gray old man sitting with his back 
against the animal’s bullet-torn body. 
“Howdy, cowboy!” The wounded man 
greeted Crit weakly. “I reckon from the 
sounds—yuh raised hell with them skunks.” 
“Only drove ’em off,” replied the Texan, 
swinging down. “They get you bad?” 


HE old man nodded and _ blinked 

cloudy gray eyes at the cowboy who 
had come to his aid. Crit’s first glance at 
the pallid face and blood-flecked lips told 
him that the bushwhackers had accom- 
plished their killing purpose. 

“Mind tellin? me who you are, boy?” 
asked the old-timer in a hoarse whisper. “I 
seen yuh—back in that Navarro town. Me 
—I’m Steve McNally—from Wyoming.” 

Crit mentioned his name. “I’m a stranger 
myselfi—from Texas. I got an old pal 
working down at this Duncan ranch. I was 
coming to ‘most kill him—but I’ve changed 
my mind. They told me back in Navarro 
that hombres didn’t even carry guns here.” 

“Told me that—too—where I rented this 
hawss,” mumbled Steve McNally, his fast 
dimming eyes still searching Crit’s face. 
“But I knowed different—knowed that 
they was some hell—’bout tuh bust. Scotty 
Duncan—my old pard—sent for me. But 
I let myselfi—git ’bushed—like some baby 
tenderfoot. I wish I—could tell you M 

A spasm of gasping coughs interrupted 
Steve McNally’s last words. One shaking 
hand rose weakly to his chest, fumbled in- 
side his open vest. Again he tried to speak, 
but the paralysis 
of death was too 
near. His grop- 
ing hand drop- 
ped to his side 
and his grizzled 
head fell for- 
~ 4 ward. The man 
who had trav- 
eled from dis- 
tant Wyoming 
in response to 
his old pard’s call for help was dead! 

With his suddenly grim eyes narrowed 


and his long lips tighter than usual, Crit 
Sanderson thrust a hand into the pocket 
McNally had been trying to reach. He 
felt an envelope and drew it out. Slowly he 
read the wobbly scrawl of the address. 
“Steve McNally, Foreman Box X Ranch, 
Sheridan, Wyoming.” 

“Mailed at Navarro,’ murmured the 
Texan, glancing at the postmark. “And this 
old fellow mentioned Scotty Duncan— 
that’s the man who owns this spanking 
ranch here in Apache Valley, the feller 
Sunday Emmet works for.” 

Sure that McNally with his last effort 
had been trying to give him this letter, Crit 
drew out the crumpled sheet and read: 


Dear Steve— 

Pard, if you ain’t too busy I wish you'd 
come look me and this country over—and 
tell me am I going crazy. A half interest in 
the best ranch in Arizona will be your pay. 

I got to admut there ain’t no sense to my 
trouble. About a year ago a big silver 
strike was made in Spooky Gulch, which is 
only a mile from my ranch-house. That 
meant a wild town right in my dooryard. 
But that didw’t bring me no trouble to 
speak of, and that wildness didn’t last. A 
feller name of Nap Ringo bought the 
saloon and store in this wild town of 
Silver Camp. He cleaned the place good, 
and they say he won't even let the miners 
take a drink. 

Maybe I’m loco, Steve, but I know that 
Ringo jasper is up to. something. He’s been 
awful friendly to me, and he’s the most 
popular man in the county, but he’s lots 
too good to be real. I don’t know what he’s 
up to, and that’s why I’m going bugs. I’ve 
lost all but two of my hands, but I can’t 
blame Ringo for that. Three of my punch- 
ers got foot-itch sudden and left. Two 
more quit me to work for this Ringo. And 
Sunday Emmet, as fine a ranny as ever 
come fron Texas, got himself killed 


Sunday Emmet Killed! 


The letters blurred under Crit’s eyes. He 
rubbed them with quivering fingers, 
gulped, and read again. He read on to the 
final paragraph of the letter, but he got 
no sense from it, other than to note the 
signature, “Scotty Duncan.” Slowly he 
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leaned down to pick up the fallen envelope. 
The postmark date was two weeks ago. 
Duncan had mailed his plea for aid to Steve 
McNally only a short time after Sunday 
Emmet had written the letter that had 
drawn Crit here! 

“And while I was cussing old Sunday 
for lyin’ in that letter he wrote me—my pal 
was already dead!” With fingers that shook 
a little, Crit tucked Duncan’s letter into an 
inside pocket of his calfskin vest. “If that 
jokin’ imp is looking down at me now— 
he’s sure getting a big laugh. There sho’ 
was some hell boilin’ under all the peace 
and quiet them Navarro hombres talked 
up so big. This old Scotty Duncan seen it 
coming, and he sent for McNally. Sunday 
Emmet knew something was due to bust, 
and he wrote a letter he knew would bring 
me pronto. Old-timer,’ he murmured 
softly, his wincing gaze dropping to the 
staring, crow-footed eyes of the dead man, 
“you was some man! You come tearing to 
help a friend—but got busted first jump. 
Well—I guess I savvy what you tried to 
tell me. So I’m going to rep for you, Steve 
McNally !” 


CHAPTER II 
A VILLAIN UNMASKS HIMSELF 


RIT SANDERSON was preparing 
to move Steve McNally’s body to the 
side of the road when he heard the squeaky 
rattle of wagon wheels down toward the 
valley. Then voices came to him from just 
round the mesquite thicket below. The 
Texan made quick decision. A wagon and 
several men were coming up the road, pre- 
sumably from the mining town of Silver 
Camp. No matter who those men were, 
they would be suspicious of a stranger 
found beside the body of a murdered man. 
Crit swung upon his horse and rode hastily 
up the road. 

Round a brush-screened turn and out of 
sight of the bodies of McNally and his 
horse, Crit drew up and looked back 
through a filmy curtain of leaves. A heavily 
loaded wagon with two men on the seat 
was moving into the straight stretch of 
roadway. One of the men was driving the 
four poorly matched horses, the other sat 
watchfully erect, a carbine across his knees. 
Then a large, well dressed man, riding a 
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prancing roan horse behind the wagon, 
came into Crit’s view. 

The boyish Texan found instant interest 
in that big rider, who fitted perfectly bits 
of description Navarro citizens had volun- 
teered. That large, dominant appearing 
man would be Nap Ringo! The prosperous 
and boosting newcomer who had invested 
in Silver Camp and had become boss of the 
mining town. 


RIT scowled thoughtfully as he 
watched the party approach the grue- 
some objects in the road. According to 
Scotty Duncan’s letter to McNally, this 
Ringo was “too good to be real.” If Dun- 
can was right in sizing up Nap Ringo as a 
crook, then it was a good bet that Ringo 
had been back of this ambush attack. For 
Steve McNally had been coming to throw 
in with Duncan! 

Impulsively the young Texan resolved to 
make a hard try right here to get the real 
lowdown on Ringo, to force into the open 
the man who might be responsible for this 
murder. 

The wagon drew up beside the bodies 
and halted. The big man Crit had identi- 
fied as Nap Ringo drove his shying horse 
in on the farther side, dismounted and 
leaned over the victim of the bushwhack- 
ers. The two men on the wagon seat 
stretched to the side to look. Then Ringo 
straightened and spoke sharply. The man 
with the rifle slid down from his seat and 
joined Ringo, and the two lifted McNally’s 
body into the wagon bed. A tarp that cov- 
ered some sort of a load was drawn over 
the body. 

Crit Sanderson flipped his reins and rode 
leisurely toward the group. 

The Texan had ridden to within fifty 
feet of the party before he was sighted. 
Then he saw the driver jerk erect and 
heard the low rumble of his voice as he 
spoke quickly to the others. Nap Ringo, 
again mounted upon his roan, turned his 
head to stare at Crit, then he jumped his 
horse close beside the wagon. It was appar- 
ent to the Texan that Ringo was issuing 
a forceful command to the men. 

“Howdy, boys.” Crit allowed his eyes to 
widen upon the dead horse, but he betrayed 
no knowledge of the body in the wagon. 
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.“Somebody’s hoss lay down and die?” 

For a moment Crit received no reply, 
and he was given opportunity to size up 
the man who had inspired Scotty Duncan 
to call for help. Ringo had little the ap- 
‘pearance of a villain. Powerfully built, 
neatly garbed in a store suit, high heeled 
~ boots and a huge 
black Stetson, 
and with strik- 
ingly handsome 
dark features, 
he would have 
passed any- 
m where for a suc- 
cessful business 
man. Only a 
keenly suspi- 
cious observer, such as Crit, would have 
read in Ringo’s heavy-lidded black eyes an 
icy nerve and a ruthless determination. 

“Stranger, aren’t you?” Ringo finally 
countered Crit’s query. 

“Was a coupla hours ago,” replied the 
‘Texan pleasantly. “Rode that dinky train 
till it come to a town where it had to turn 
around. Bought me this hoss there, and 
moseyed out to look the country over.” 

“Not much doing in your line around 
here,” said Ringo, eyeing Crit’s puncher 
garb. “Mining is the big business. If you’d 
ride back about fifty miles Say, you 
didn’t see anybody on the road from 
town?” 

“Don’t remember that I did,” replied 
Crit, wondering just what Ringo was lead- 
ing up to. “But I heard some shooting: 
Say, that hoss has been shot!” 

“Td almost guessed that!’ Ringo 
shrugged, glanced quickly at his two men, 
then fixed Crit with his boring eyes. 
“Young feller, I don’t doubt a bit you’re 
all right, but what happened here makes it 
bad for any stranger who was in the neigh- 
borhood. I'll have to ask you to go back to 
Navarro with us.” 


RIT drew up an expressien of pained 
surprise that was far removed from 

his real feeling. He was to be accused of 
the killing of Steve McNally! It looked as 
if Ringo had stalled until sure Crit had no 
knowledge of how the tragedy actually had 
occurred, and would now raise a dust by 


~ trying to pin the crime on a stranger, 


“Why—what—what yo’ mean?” stam- 
mered Crit, emphasizing troubled surprise 
by reverting to the speech of his native 
Texas. “Ah was ’way up the road when 
that shootin’ happened. Ah don’t know a 
thing about it.” 

“Sure,” nodded Ringo. “Mind mention- 
ing your name? I can guess where you’re 
from.” 

“Sandahson,” replied the Texan then 
with a rueful grimace: ‘““Yeah, folks started 
callin’ me Tex soon as Ah crossed the 
New Mexico line.” 

“Well, Sanderson, this wagon and its 
load belongs to the King Solomon Mine, 
as maybe you know, and there’s about a ton 
of silver bullion under that canvas. I’m 
Nap Ringo. Because I have business inter- 
ests in Silver Camp, which depend on the 
prosperity of that mine, I’ve taken it on 
myself to guard these bullion shipments. 
For over a month now I’ve taken a load 
out once or twice a week, and——” He 
broke off abruptly. 

Crit was so engrossed in wondering why 
Ringo would bother to explain all that to 
a man he was accusing of murder that he 
did not observe just at first the cause of 
the big man’s sudden silence. Then he fol- 
lowed the direction of Ringo’s icy gaze, 
to a tall, gray bearded rider approaching 
from down the road. 

“What you doing here, Hawk?” de- 
manded Ringo of the newcomer. “I thought 
I told you to go with Pollaine, the mine 
manager, after that beef.” 

“Old Scotty Duncan wa’n’t home,” re- 
torted the lanky rider, grinning in a man- 
ner to lift his lips from his snaggy yellow 
teeth. “I heerd shootin’ up this way—and 
I got curious.” The man’s eyes flecked 
from the dead horse to the canvas-covered 
load in the wagon, then widened a little as 
they fell upon the strange cowboy. 

While Ringo hesitated, stroking his 
plump chin and glaring angrily at the 
horseman, Crit was considering another 
explanation for this tall rider’s presence 
here. 

The oldish man Ringo had addressed as 
Hawk was well named. His ungainly, 
slightly stooped body suggested a steel 
spring held by a hair trigger. His long, 
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hatchet face appeared a hodgepodge of 
lashless, red-flecked eyes, enormous beak 
nose and a skimpy, thin-lipped mouth. 
There was no mistaking the earmarks of 
watchful eyes, claw-like hands and. coiled- 
spring tenseness. Even had he not seen the 
two guns hanging low in front of the lean 
stomach, Crit would have recognized this 
Hawk as an expert and dangerous gunman. 

It was the interest Hawk was finding in 
himself that verified Crit’s suspicion that 
the man had not come up here to investi- 
gate that shooting. From his first sighting 
of a stranger here, Hawk had not once 
taken his eyes from Crit. His cold gaze 
swept from the Texan’s face to his gun, 
sized up the colorful puncher garb, fixed 
again upon Crit’s features. 

“T don’t like men I hire to go ramming 
off on their own,” Ringo was informing 
Hawk coldly. “I sent you to drive up six 
beef steers Pollaine was going to buy from 
Scotty Duncan for the mine. If Scotty 
wasn’t home, it was up to you to hunt him 
up, or wait till he come back.” 

“Awful sorry, boss.” A grin that caused 
Crit almost to shiver suggested Hawk’s 
apology to be anything but sincere. “But 
that mine manager said he’d come dicker 
with Scotty this evenin’ and I could git the 
beef in the mornin’. I’ll stay put after this, 
Nap. Looks like somebody tried to hold 
you up—grab your little gob uh silver, huh?” 


RIT scarcely observed that Hawk’s 

reddish eyes were now fixed upon the 
canvas covered body of Steve McNally 
instead of upon himself. The Texan’s mind 
was flashing back over his encounter with 
the three bushwhackers. He had seen two 
of them with sufficient clearness to be able 
to identify them. Scar and the Tombstone 
rat were well pictured in his memory. But 
of the third bushwhacker, the tall man who 
had fired the shot that had enabled his 
pards to escape, Crit had had only a 
glimpse through a screen of brush. Yet 
from that flash, he had obtained the im- 
pression of a lanky form that closely re- 
sembled this Hawk gunman! 

“Of course it was a holdup.” After a 
period of frowning thought, Ringo spoke 
confidently. “I ain’t sure this young feller 
was in on it, but the old buzzard we got 
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there on the wagon sure made a try at us! 
He rode right up to twenty feet of us, and 
made his holdup talk. We three took to the 


_ brush, with that bandit’s lead fanning our 


ears. Then we turned loose. One of our 
first shots dropped the horse, and that old 
heller’ musta been hit early in the scrap. 
It took a lot of shooting to finish that out- 
law, ’cause he was flopped back of his 
horse, but we finally got him.” 

Crit Sanderson was forced to expend 
considerable effort of will to prevent his 
mouth from dropping open. Nap Ringo 
was claiming that Steve McNally had been 
killed while attempting to rob the bullion 
wagon! The young Texan’s amazement 
held only for an instant. Then he was ting- 
ling with exultation. Nap Ringo, assured 
that this strange puncher had been too far 
away to have witnessed the dry-gulching 
of McNally, was most obligingly betray- 
ing his own villain status! 

“A bandit!” Crit hastened to express 
surprise. “And you killed him! But you 
was accusing me e 

“Not of that!” Ringo nodded to the 
lumpy form under the tarp, then turned 
again to Hawk. “This Sanderson might 
have been in with that bandit. The old fel- 
ler’d ’a’ been crazy to try to steal a ton of 
silver from us without a pard to help hide 
it. I'll take him in with the body, and wire 
Sheriff Annis to come quiz him. You fog 
back to camp, Hawk, and explain what 
happened.” 

Although ears deep in a mighty ticklish 
situation, Crit could barely repress a scorn- 
ful laugh. Nap Ringo was sending Hawk 
to warn the men who actually had killed 
McNally, thus to prepare them for this 
hold-up version. But Crit was almost con- 
vinced that Hawk had been one of that 
bushwhacking trio. If he had been, Hawk 
must now be doing some uneasy squirming, 
for he would know that this cowboy Ringo 
was stringing with a hold-up yarn was 
in no position to be fooled. Crit turned 
slightly to look at the lanky gunman. 

But Hawk’s expression amazed Crit. 
The gunman was far from being embar- 
rassed ; in fact, he appeared to be enjoying 
this situation. Deep in his reddish eyes 
there glinted a strange mocking amuse- 
ment. 
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“That beet sheriff couldn’t make a baby 
squawk,” sneered the old 
gunman. “You let me 
take this kid back down 
the road a piece, Nap, 
and I'll have his hull 
pedigree in about a min- 
nit.” 
However, Ringo had 
other plans, both for 
Hawk and for the prisoner. “I told you to 
hustle back,” he told the old gunman 
meaningly. “Dll take care of this lad.” 


IGHT now, Crit told himself, Hawk 

would be forced to reveal to Ringo 
that the captive was really dangerous. 
For some time the Texan had known that 
to get out of this mess alive he would have 
to accept the long odds of battle with these 
four men. He had taken stock of his 
chances, and while such appeared mighty 
slim, there were certain encouraging fac- 
tors. 

Ringo wore no gun belt, although he 
might carry a hidden weapon under his 
coat. The driver was armed with a six- 
gun, but he was kept busy holding his 
nervous horses. The guard sitting beside 
the driver would require some time to get 
rifle-or six-gun into action. So the Hawk 
gunman constituted the real menace. Crit 
had already urged Bloody Run round until 
he was facing the whole party. He was 
dubious of how his new horse would react 
to firing from its back, but he felt that his 
elevated position would more than offset 
the disadvantage of shooting from a plung- 
ing horse. 

“Seeing as you say there’s no chance for 
a job here,” said Crit, feigning the proper 
amount of uneasiness, “I won’t be losing 
no time getting back to good range coun- 
try, soon as I satisfy that sheriff I ain’t a 
bandit.” 

Crit’s rather scared manner and his ap- 
parently forced optimism fooled Ringo. 
But Crit observed with concern that 
Hawk’s red-flecked eyes never left his face. 
There was a sardonic gleam in those eyes 
that chilled Crit. Here was the dangerous 
one of the lot—the one to watch above all 
the rest. 

Crit suddenly jerked his gun out, leveled 


it at Hawk. “Now! Dontcha even wink— 
none uh yuh! You Hawk—get them paws 
high up! You hombre with the rifle—throw 
it down.” 

“What the merry hell!’ Nap Ringo’s 
poker mask slipped to betray utter amaze- 
ment. ““Why—you——— So you was mixed 
in this stick-up!” 

“You bet I was!” snapped the Texan, 
finding now a little hope that he might 
get out of this predicament alive. “Hawk— 
you ornery snake! I’d sure like to drill you 
—but I’m saving that pleasant job. Keep 
your hands high and lay down—on your 
belly!” 

With all the men squarely in front of 
him, Crit was able to give Hawk the atten- 
tion the dangerous gunman merited. To his 
relief he saw Hawk’s knees start slowly to 
buckle. But he witnessed no more of the 
man’s movement as Hawk sank awkwardly 
to a helpless position upon his stomach. 
For Crit had caught a strange and surpris- 
ing expression wpon Hawk’s ugly features. 
Under any other circumstances the Texan 
would have been sure that Hawk’s mocking 
eyes and half grinning lips were trying to 
register a rueful amusement over his own 
discomfiture. 

“Now we're coming!” sighed Crit, when 
assured that Hawk was powerless to make 
a quick move. “You lads on that seat— 
step down—one at a time.” 

Ignoring Ringo’s profane demands for 
explanation, Crit backed the two from the 
wagon in beside their boss. Then the Texan 
moved to a position where he could keep 
Hawk in line, and disarmed the driver and 
the guard. In spite of Ringo’s snarled pro- 
test that he carried no gun, Crit investi- 
gated a suspicious bulge, and removed a 
six-gun from a spring holster under the big 
man’s left arm. A moment later Hawk’s 
twin forty-fours joined the other weapons 
in the brush beside the road. 

“That about winds up this session,” re- 
marked Crit when he was again mounted. 
“This has been a right lucky run-in for me 
—several ways. Mister Ringo, I might as 
well tell you something you'll find out any- 
way right soon. ’m on my way to take a 
job with Scotty Duncan. Course you know 
what that means,” : 
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O YOU was with that ” began 
Ringo, but his hold on his temper 
slipped, and he finished with a cursing out- 
burst that would have made a mule skinner 
envious. 

“Which spills the beans and wrecks 
your applecart,” said Crit coolly. “Dead 
right! You trying to string me with that 
hold-up yarn, so as to account for the body 
of the man your skunks ’bushed, sure was 
a bad mistake, Ringo. ’Cause it happens 
I was neck deep in the ruckus here. I 
chased them three bushwhackers off, and 
mebbe nicked one of them. Anyway, I got 
good looks at two of ’em, and I got a hunch 
who the third one was.” He glanced at 
Hawk, who had rolled to a sitting position 
and was engaged in the unconcerned build- 
ing of a smoke. 

“T see you got me ticketed, kid,” mum- 
bled the old gunman. .“So I'll prob’ly have 
to give you the same this old jigger under 
the tarpaulin got.” 

“Hawk, you nosey damn’ fool!” raged 
Ringo. “Did you know this smarty was 
wise ?” 

“Hell—no!”” Hawk shrugged and batted 
his reddish eyes at his boss. “I was ’way 
down on the flat when all that whangin’ 
was goin’ on. And you said soon as I come 
up that you’d been stuck up—and had 
killed the bandit!” 

“Why—you crazy, wood-headed idiot!” 
roared Ringo. “It was you that started me 
on that hold-up yarn—hinted to me that a 
stick-up would explain this!’ The man who 
had been caught in a most disastrous lie 
swore until he choked. 

“I oughta make you haul that body down 
to Duncan’s ranch,” said Crit, preparing 
to leave. “But old Duncan would try to kill 
you, Ringo, which might mean I’d have to 
rep for his outfit, too. I don’t reckon you'll 
take the body to town now. But that’s all 
right—hide it along the road—I’ll see that 
old feller gets buried decent—later.” 

“Just what you aimin’ to do—all by your 
cocky lonesome?” sneered Ringo. 

“Depends on Lady Luck,” replied Crit. 
“First, I aim to round up the three skunks 
that killed this old man. If I’m lucky 
enough to save one of ’em alive, I’ll ask 
him pleasant who hired him to shoot stran- 
gers from the rocks. Not that I care much 
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if he talks or not. You’ve talked a-plenty, 
Ringo.” 

“You say you got good looks at two of 
them ’bushers,’ drawled Hawk, his gaze 
darting from 
Crit to Ringo. 
“But did them 
boys git to see 
you?” 

Ringo bit off 
an angry pro- 
test. Crit felt 
the eyes of all 
four men upon 
him ; they were 
waiting, almost breathlessly, for his reply. 
The Texan was puzzled by Hawk’s query. 

It was as if the old gunman was trying 
to pretend he really had not been a party 
to the ambush. A pretense that his very 
acts and tones gave the lie to! Hell, thought 
Crit, they must think Texans were fools 
to be so easily deceived as that! 

Crit’s tones expressed his feelings as he 
looked at the men before him. “Them am- 
bushers probably got me spotted,” he re- 
torted. “But that makes no matter. I'll 
know them too. As for that third yella- 
belly!” He looked meaningly at Hawk. 
“T’ll have my eyes peeled for him!” 


RIT saw Nap Ringo’s expression clear 

as if with relief. The Texan moved 
down the road, turned watchfully in his 
saddle. He was taking no chances of the 
disarmed men dashing for their guns which 
he had tossed into the brush. As he passed 
Hawk, still sitting with his whiskery chin 
upon his knees, Crit met for an instant 
those terrible red-flecked eyes. He felt a 
cold chill creep down his spine. Hawk ap- 
peared to be fairly convulsed by inward 
laughter, as if he were enjoying a most 
gigantic joke. 

Down near the mesquite turn, Crit lifted 
Bloody Run into a gallop and flashed out 
of sight of the quartet he had bested. He 
rode hard for half a mile, then slowed as 
he came out upon the valley floor. 

“T’ve sure got my work cut out for me 
now!” he sighed. “It probably will be 
plenty of a job to keep that Ringo whelp 
and his gang from putting me in the dis- 
card before I can even start. And they 
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know Vl tell everybody I see that I’ve got 
the goods on them. They’ll try to wipe out 
old Duncan and whatever crew he has left. 
But I won’t have time to worry about that. 
Pil be right busy hunting the three devils 
that killed Steve McNally.” 

To locate the bushwhackers should be 
easy. He would recognize two of them. 
But was Hawk really the third? 

“That old jigger sure has got me bufi- 
aloed,” Crit muttered dubiously. “I’d swear 
he was as mean a gunman killer as I ever 
met up with. But if he was one of them 
three, why did he run from one fool 
ranny? And why didn’t he kill me when 
he first sighted me there at the wagon? 
And was he laughing at me or at himself 
—or at his boss?” 

Crit Sanderson might have become much 
more watchful than he was at the moment, 
could he have heard Nap Ringo at that 
moment speaking to Hawk. 

“That was slick, Hawk!” chortled 
Ringo. “Making that smarty fool believe 
you really was with Scar and Tombstone. 
Now he’ll ride cocky smack into a bullet! 
So we got no bad worries. Hustle back to 
town, Hawk, and put Scar and Tombstone 
wise to our yarn—that this dead feller here 
was a stick-up we had to kill. We'll take 
the body on in to Navarro, and I'll wire the 
sheriff about it. P’ll be back by dark. No 
chance of a slip-up now. Duncan is out on 
the range somewhere. So that Sanderson 
waddy will get his mouth stopped before 
he can blab about this to Duncan!” 


CuHapter III 
“Bloody misery! 


PACHE VALLEY, the home of the 
Duncan ranch, was a level floored, 

well watered basin, ten miles long and half 
as wide, with rolling grassland rising on 
three sides, but shadowed on the east by a 
mountain wall that rose in sheer cliffs and 
broken benches to a jagged horizon. After 
crossing the willow fringed creek, Crit 
Sanderson obtained a good view of Silver 
Camp, the little mining town that huddled 
at the base of that precipitous mountain. 
There were a dozen tents and shacks, and 
two substantial buildings of stone or 
adobe. The mill and smelter of the King 


Solomon Mine clung to the gulch wall a 
short distance above the town. 

“That smart Ringo jasper sure has some 
big scheme cookin’,” Crit told himself. “I 
hear he bought the store, and the saloon 
and gambling house, but it seems he won’t 
let the miners blow their money. So he 
don’t aim to get rich thataway. He might 
be trying underhand to get his hooks into 
this Duncan ranch, but that ain’t reason- 
able either. If I size that brainy rascal 
right, he wouldn’t bother with no such 
chicken feed. He’s got some real big game, 
and if I’m lucky enough to live a day or 
two I may yank that nigger outa the woad- 
pile.” 

Crit turned into a branch road to his 
right, skirted a grove of oaks and came 
upon the Duncan home ranch. There was a 
tile-roofed adobe ranch-house half-hidden 
among the oaks. Down by the creek were 
stables, corrals and outbuildings, alt sub- 
stantial and convenient of arrangement. 


S HE rode into the yard Crit saw a 
raw-boned, hump-shouldered man 
dragging the saddle from a stolid, gray 
mare down by a feed corral. Instinctively 
the young Texan knew that hopping old- 
timer would be Scotty Duncan. He had 
formed a mental picture of the old Scots- 
man, and the mummy-faced man who was 
slamming his saddle viciously down upon 
the ground fitted in every detail. With his 
surmise that Duncan would prove to be a 
fire-eater thus verified, Crit dectded to re- 
frain for a while from revealing tragic 
news. When Duncan learned of the killing 
of Steve McNally he probably would go on 
the prod. 

The old man jerked the bridle from the 
gray mare, hurled it aside and started on 
a shambling run for the ranch-house. Hal{- 
way to the gate he sighted Crit and plowed 
to a halt. 

“Git tuh hell outa this yard!” he bawled 
in cracking tones, yanking a six-gun from 
its holster. “An’ go tell Nap Ringo ’m 
shootin’ him on sight!” 

“You act kinda het up!’ drawled Crit, 
leaning upon his saddlehorn and grinning 
down at the raging rancher. “I bet some- 
body’s been riling you.” 

“Think so, huh? Well, E been riled 
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plenty long. Soon as Joe Veeder comes in, 
we're goin’ to go have a showdown with 
Nap Ringo!” 

“Sounds interestin’,” said Crit, boyishly 
interested. “Wouldn’t be needin’ ary help 
on that job, would you?” 

“Not your kind!” snarled Duncan, ges- 
turing threateningly with his gun. “I’m 
wise to Ringo’s tricks. You ain’t the fust 
stranger he’s sent here to try baby talk on 
me.” 

“When I introduce myself,” retorted 
Crit, “you'll see I ain’t a Ringo man. I’m 
here as rep for a pard of yours, Steve Mc- 
Nally.” 

“Huh? For Steve—where’s Steve at?” 

“He wasn’t able to make it here,” replied 
the Texan truthfully. “Being as I was 
kinda footloose, I offered to take his place 
and come give you a hand.” 

“Hell!” snorted Duncan. “Even if yuh 
are straight, an’ Steve really did send yuh, 
this ain’t no job for a grinnin’ kid. But I 
bet Ringo found out I had help comin’, 
an’ sent yuh in ahead of Steve.” 

“T can prove several ways that I’m eager 
as you to cinch that Ringo skunk,” said 
Crit shortly, thrusting before Duncan’s 
eyes the letter he had taken from Mc- 
Nally’s body. “Here’s the letter you wrote 
your pard. It mentioned how one of your 
hands, Sunday Emmet, got killed. Well, 
Sunday usta be my bunky.” 

“The hell!” Duncan’s fire-eating man- 
ner dissolved into a pathetic wistfulness as 
he holstered his gun and extended a 
gnarled paw. “That’s different. What 
might your name be?” 

Crit gave his name; then he hastily in- 
terrupted Duncan’s inquiry about Steve 
McNally. “I figger from the way you're 
het up you got 
something on 
this Ringo. 
Mind telling me 
what it is?” 


“Huh?” Old 
rm, Duncan glow- 
ered at Crit, 


then he drew his 

sunken lips into 

a wry grimace. 

“Aw, I ain’t got no real evidence on the 

skunk. I know though!” he added dog- 
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gedly. “Nap Ringo’s a orney hell-houn 

“But how come your suspicions?” asked 
the Texan curiously. “You must have 
something to go on.” 

“T ain’t got a thing—but I know! Ringo 
ain’t made one little slip. He’s so popular 
he could be ‘lected sheriff with all but 
about three votes. He runs the quietest 
town in Arizona. Spite of me cussin’ him 
for it, he keeps a coupla men ridin’ my 
range, to see my stock ain’t rustled. He 
buys beef offen me to feed them miners 
an’ that town, an’ pays good prices. He 
furnishes guards for the bullion shipments 
from that King Solomon Mine, an’ 
he 

“My gosh!” Crit Sanderson was am- 
azed. “I can see why you might ’a’ sent 
for Steve McNally on a hunch. But you 
mean to tell me you can get so hoppin’ 
mad without being hurt a-tall?” 

“Dammit—yes!” Duncan’s fierce eyes 
blazed. “I been gettin’ madder ’n madder 
ever since that rooster come in here. It’s 
jest ‘cause I can’t figger Nap Ringo, that 
I’m boilin’ mad. I git tuh thinkin’ an’ won- 
derin’ Why, it’s outa all reason for a 
human tuh be that much of an angel!” 


HE Texan smiled his sympathy for 
the near-crazed old man. 

“But Sunday Emmet!” exclaimed Crit. 
“Didn’t you suspect Ringo of having had 
something to do with the killing of Sun- 
day?” 

“No chance!” snorted the old rancher. 
“Sunday got killed in Navarro. Wa’n’t 
none of Ringo’s men there. Some stranger 
plugged him from side of the road, an’ 
grabbed the two-three dollars on him.” 

“Scotty,” said Crit quietly, not at all 
convinced that Sunday Emmet had been 
killed by a strange highwayman, “you can 
ca’m down now. That Ringo is all you 
claim he is—and mebbe more. Not a half 
hour ago, I dragged him outa his hole.” 

“What?” screamed Duncan. Then un- 
holy satisfaction overcame surprise. “Glory 
be! Tell me!” 

Crit promptly plunged into an account 
of his adventure on the road. His story of 
the ambush was rather untruthful, be- 
cause of his reluctance to mention Steve 
McNally’s part in it, but old Duncan be- 
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came too excited to notice discrepancies. 

“Scar and Tombstone!” he raged. 
“Then two skunks are Ringo men, awri’. 
Scar Yost is Ringo’s right hand—he 
bosses the eight-ten ridin’. gunmen they 
got camped in Squaw Basin, one ridge over 
from the mine. An’ that Tombstone rat is 
a stud dealer in Ringo’s Silver Palace. Yuh 
didn’t git the other feller’s name?” 

- “No. But do you know a mean-lookin’ 
old gunman called Hawk?” 

“Do I?” sputtered Duncan. “Now—I 

know! I heerd the sheriff askin’ Nap 
Ringo if all his men was accounted for 
the evenin’ Sunday Emmet was killed. 
Ringo said they was—but I noticed he 
mentioned three-four times that Hawk 
was right in Silver Camp all that day. Now 
that yuh’ve made Ringo out a lyin’ skunk, 
I know shore as hell Hawk ’bushed old 
Sunday!” 
- Crit’s sudden flare of rage against the 
sardonic Hawk wiped out all recollection 
of the vague questions that had so puz- 
zled him following his encounter with the 
ugly gunman. His suspicion that Hawk 
had been one of the trio that had killed 
McNally became dogged belief. 

“Yessir!” Duncan was explaining. “It’s 
plain now. Sunday had been snoopin’ into 
Silver Camp a lot, tryin’ tuh git a line on 
Ringo. An’ he musta done that—an’ Ringo 
had Hawk kill him ’cause Sunday had 
found out suthin’. Well, le’s go in. Strip 
your saddle right here an’ let your hoss 
roll. I'll have Joe throw him in the cor- 
ral,” : 

“Joe?” repeated Crit, wondering where 
he had recently heard that name. “One of 
your hands?” 

“Yeh, I only got two left. Joe Veeder’s 
a fightin’ sonuvagun. My other hand—” 
the old man glowered toward the house, 
from which issued doleful singing—is 
Hefty Ward, the laziest an’ most useless 
human what ever slept his life away. Since 
I lost my crew, includin’ the cook, I’ve 
made Hefty sling grub. An’ he yowls that 
bloody miz’ry all the time.” 

After Crit had wunsaddled, the two 
walked under the oaks to the ranch-house. 
A louder mournful howl drifted out from 
the singing cook. Scotty Duncan stamped 
across the porch, banged the front door 


shut and suggested that they sit outside. 
Apparently that particular ballad wailed 
by the lazy and useless cook did not set 
well with the fire-eating old rancher. 


Gee upon the porch steps Duncan 
again became curious over how a man 
from Texas had cut the trail of Steve Mc- 
Nally from Wyoming. Not being ready to 
tell of his meeting with McNally, Crit 
hastened to ask about this Silver Camp 
mining town. 

The rich silver strike had been made 
only about a year before, according to 
Duncan. And right away the prospector 
that found it had blown himself up and 
left the whole eldorado to a brother, Thad 
Carter, a Denver man. 

“This Carter, so I heard, was just an 
old rancher up there,” explained Duncan. 
“Didn’t know nothin’ but cows, except for 
two-three terms he served as sheriff down 
there. He didn’t even come up here to take 
the claim over—just got some backin’ and 
sent a reg’lar mining engineer named Murt 
Cowan up here to run the mining end of 
it. 

“Murt Cowan put up two good stone 
buildings there, an’ started a store in one 
of ’em. A gambler from Nogales come 
along an’ rented the other, for a saloon 
an’ gambling house. She was one hell- 
bender of a town for a spell. I heard they 
was a killin’ a day—treg’lar. That didn’t 
bother me none to speak of, although that 
scum et up some of my beef. Then Nap 
Ringo come!” 

Ringo, according to Duncan, had eased 
quietly into Silver Camp about two months 
before. It was not known just when he 
came, or how many men he had with him 
on the start. Duncan had learned of 
Ringo’s presence through meeting a 
strange cavalcade on the Navarro road. 
Several hard-bitten riders were herding 
the riff-raff populace of Silver Camp out 
to the railroad. 

“Yeh, Ringo cleaned that town. After a 
while it come out he’d bought the mine 
store an’ the saloon. Then he advertised 
aroun’ that tinhorns, toughs an’ booze 
houn’s had better stay away. He come to 
me an’ asked friendly if he could use 
Squaw Basin, a little meadow flat just 
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‘over from Spooky Gulch, to keep a bunch 
of hosses on. I told him it would be all 
right—but I wouldn’t ’a’ done that after 
I found out Ringo was sproutin’ wings. 
But he fooled Murt Cowan just as bad 
as he did me.” 

“Murt Cowan?” repeated Crit puz- 
zledly. “But I 
heard a man 
named Pollaine 
was manager of 
j the mine. Zim 
|| Pollaine.” 

Duncan nod- 
ded. “Pollaine 
is manager now. 
Seems like Thad 
Carter, the 
owner, called Murt back to Denver a while 
back—needed him for some work there. 
And this Zim Pollaine come up to take 
Murt Cowan’s place as mine manager.” 

“Carter himself didn’t come?” inquired 
Crit. 

“Nope. Seems like he don’t care for 
mining a-tall—sticks to his cows, an’ leaves 
the mine business to his managers. None 
of us here ever set eyes on Carter. If I 
ever did, I’d sho’ tell him what I think of 
him lettin’ a slick hombre like Ringo boss 
his mine town like he does!” 

Scotty Duncan could not figure how 
Nap Ringo planned to profit from his un- 
selfish activities. Hence his deep distrust 
of all of Nap Ringo’s activities. A store, 
and a saloon that refused liquor to a stag- 
gering man, constituted Ringo’s only tan- 
gible sources of income, yet he employed 
a crew of eight or ten riders, besides the 
men who worked in the store and saloon. 
Ringo’s protective attitude as regarded 
Scotty Duncan’s stock, was what particu- 
larly had got under the old Scotsman’s 
skin. 

“Tt jest wa’n’t reasonable!” spluttered 
Duncan, fidgeting with a return of his 
boiling heat. “Guardin’ that mine bullion, 
an’ watching my stock, an’ losin’ money by 
not lettin’ them miners drink or gamble—I 
knowed they was suthin’ wrong. I went to 
Sheriff Annis in Junction City, an’ he 
laughed at me. I told what I s’picioned 
aroun’ Navarro—an’ got the haw-haw! I 
argued with Zim Pollaine, who is now 
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manager of the mine, but he was so tickled 
*cause their bullion shipments was goin’ 
out safe from robbers that he wouldn’t 
lissen. Then Sunday Emmet got killed— 
an’ I sent for Steve McNally. Aw, le’s go 
in—that cat howlin’ can’t sound no worse 
inside.” 


UNCAN led into a small living room. 

Beyond a closed door on the farther 

side a lazy voice continued to moan a 
blood-chilling ballad of the range. 

“Your cook sure warbles a bloody tune.” 
Crit’s chuckle became sad clucking sounds 
when the gruesome song reminded him of 
the scene of Steve McNally’s murder. 
“You got any hunch as to what Ringo 
really is up to?” 

“T’ve had a million!’ snorted Duncan, 
flopping into a chair. “But none of ’em 
perked. I was dead sure for a time that 
Ringo aimed to grab one uh them big 
loads of silver—but he never done that. 
Course, at first, Murt Cowan, who was 
still mine manager then, sent one-two of 
his own men along, but lately Ringo could 
jest ’a’ drove off with that bullion. Only 
him or Scar Yost an’ a coupla uh their 
whelps go with the wagon now. But 
danged if Ringo ain’t turnin’ ev’ry ship- 
ment over honest to the express agent in 
Navarro. I know ’cause I quizzed that 
agent, an’ some others that seen the silver 
bars loaded on the train. Oh, here’s Joe!” 
Duncan indicated a puncher who was dis- 
mounting in front. “I bet he’ll be on the 
fight when he hears how yuh yanked Nap 
Ringo into the open. Dammit! Jest lissen 
tuh that canary!” 

Crit felt a shivery chill as he gave ear 
to the cook’s gruesome singing in the 
kitchen behind. 


“There was bl-l-lood on the saddle, 
Aw bl-l-lood all around, 

An’ a gr-r-reat b-b-big puddle 
Of bl-l-l-ood on the ground.” 


“T’d sure hate to have him turn loose on 
me with his butcher knife,” murmured the 
Texan. 

“Hell’s fire!” snorted Duncan. “Hefty 
is too shiftless lately to fight flies.” He 
turned back to the approaching puncher. 
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“Com’on in, Joe. We got some right wel- 
come comp’ny.” 

Crit looked at the puncher who stood 
in the doorway, peering into the dim liv- 
ing room. Joe Veeder appeared to be 
about fifty; he was a long faced, grim 
featured man, and just now he seemed 
somewhat excited. 

“Yeh, I seen his hoss.” Veeder’s rather 
mushy voice was broken as if by some 
emotion as he turned to Crit. “I didn’t 
figger you could make it so soon, Mc- 
Nally.” 

“Aw, this ain't Steve!” spluttered Dun- 
can. “This is Crit Sanderson, Joe. An’ 
Tex, shake hands with Joe Veeder, a 
fightin’ ripsnorter yuh’ll shore be tickled 
tuh team up with.” 

“Howdy, Sanderson,” mumbled Veeder, 
but he did not advance to shake hands. 
“I’m right glad to have some help.” The 
puncher glowered scornfully toward the 
yowling cook’s domain. “We oughta be 
bunchin’ our shippin’ beef. I been up in 
Candleweed Gulch and on above all after- 
noon, and that stock oughta be moved.” 

“We'll let that ride,” said the rancher 
tensely. “We got a fightin’ job on, Joe. 
Sanderson here has got the goods on that 
Ringo buzzard. I know that news ’Il tickle 
yuh, Joe. Since Sunday got killed, yuh 
been the only man aroun’ here with the 
guts tuh—” 

“They say Jesse James had plenty guts,” 
drawled a sad voice from the kitchen 
door. “But he wa’n’t exactly a model 
citizen. Scotty, that was one nawful 
crack! [ve stuck with you for five years, 
and I even slaved to rustle grub when old 
Skillet flagged it. Can’t you tuck a posey 
for me in that grand bokay you're handin’ 
Joe?” 


RIT grinned at the speaker. Hefty 

Ward, the cook who wailed songs of 
bloody death, was the shortest man for 
his girth that Crit had ever met. With 
massive arms folded underneath a flour- 
sack apron, the man looked actually to be 
as thick as he was tall. Deep in a jelly-like 
mass of flesh that was a face were the 
narrow slits of sleepy eyes, and a nearly 
buried gash that but slightly suggested a 
mouth. — 


“Was that meant for a dig, you fat 
toad?” snarled Joe Veeder angrily. “If 
so——’ The puncher dropped his hand to 
his gunbutt. “You open your sloppy mug 
jest once more, Ward, and I’ll blow your 
teeth out through your neck.” 

“Aw, you wouldn’t wanta bloody up my 
kitchen,” sighed Hefty Ward. “Now, if it 
was out here—where somebody else would 
hafta clean it up——” For the first time 
the cook’s slitted eyes fell upon Crit. “Say, 
are you the new grub wrangler, young 
feller? I won’t bother to take off this 
apron till I’m sure.” 

Crit’s attention was all for the angry 
Veeder, and he was forced to pass up the 
opportunity to exchange jokes with the 
fat man, for whom he had already de- 
veloped a very warm feeling. Veeder’s 
heated reaction to Ward’s speech was sur- 
prising. Crit had not noticed anything in 
the cook’s droll protest that should have 
so roused the Duncan puncher. It looked 
as if this must be an old-standing quarrel. 
Yet he observed that Duncan too was 
startled by Veeder’s show of temper. Crit 
decided that this Veeder would bear 
watching. 

“T wouldn’t mind so much losin’ them 
front teeth,” muttered Hefty Ward. 
“They’ve give me a mizery ever since the 
time I married that Tucson waitress, and 
had to eat her biskits.” The cook’s plain- 
tive gaze swept slowly from Crit to his 
employer. “Scotty, you know I usta be a 
putty good cow hand, ’fore you busted all 
my pride by stickin’ me in this kitchen. 
Can’t be you’ve forgot how I usta help 
you keep rustlers outa this valley.” 

“Aw, dammit, Hefty!’ spluttered the 
old man. “TI didn’t aim tuh slap yuh. Shore, 
yuh’re a good hand, an’ I ’member times 
when yuh woke up into a fightin’ hellion. 
But somebody had tuh cook, an’ Joe here 
is quick an’ spry: x 

“Yeh, he must be!” Again Ward’s fat- 
shadowed eyes swung upon the tensely in- 
terested Crit. “Otherwise he ecouldn’t been 
in Candleweed Gulch today. Happens Joe 
went up this other way—he was five miles 
from Candleweed when I seen him hob- 
nobbin’ friendly with a couple fellers that 
you don’t ’sociate with, Scotty.” 

Crit Sanderson knew cold courage when 
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he saw it, and he felt a tingle of admiration 
for the seemingly listless cook. Hefty 
Ward certainly was showing his employer 
that he was not lacking in nerve. He was 
giving the lie to the already maddened 
Veeder ! 

Joe Veeder reacted as Ward must have 
known he would. The lanky puncher drag- 
ged his gun. But before Veeder’s weapon 
cleared leather, and 
before Crit could 
hurl the chair he 
had caught up, a 
streak of flame 
spouted through the 
cook’s  floursack 
} apron. A thunderous 
roar fairly shook 
the sturdy house. 
The terrific recoil of 
what Crit knew must be the very grand- 
father of six-guns hurled Hefty Ward 
against the wall. 

Crit saw Veeder buckle forward as if 
kicked in the stomach. The gun fell from 
his hand, but the hand did not rise to hug 
the sagging middle. For a long instant 
the stricken man wavered uncertainly, then 
he fell forward upon his face. Crit shiv- 
ered as his eyes fell upon a hole in the 
back of Veeder’s shirt, a hole a man’s hand 
could not have covered. 


CuHaApTer IV 
“T Killed Me a Snake?’ 


HE dead silence that held for a mo- 

ment after Joe Veeder’s lifeless body 

had fallen was broken by Scotty Duncan. 

“What the hell, Hefty!” he screamed, 

amazement overshadowing his rage. “Yuh 
went plumb crazy?” 

Hefty Ward untangled his hamlike 
hands from his apron. In one of them he 
clutched a short-barrelled, single-action 
gun, the bore of which was so large he 
could have cleaned it with his finger. With 
his other hand the fat cook slapped out 
the creeping fringe of red round the smok- 
ing hole in his apron. A faint gleam of 
fire smoldered in the slitted eyes he turned 
lazily upon his employer. 

“T got me a snake!” he said slowly. “I 


figgered to show you how a’ honest man 
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might have as much guts as a crook. But 
I don’t guess pluggin’ this louse needed 
even a medium nerve.” 

Suddenly Crit remembered where he 
had heard that name Joe before. Joe 
Veeder was the Joe that the ambushers 
had mentioned—the man that had warned 
them of McNally’s expected arrival and 
what McNally would look like! Joe 
Veeder was a spy for Ringo—and assassin 
planted right here in Duncan’s outfit! 


CHILL crept in shivers along Crit’s 
spine. But for the nervy act of 
Hefty Ward, he himself would probably 
now be joining Sunday Emmet and Steve 
McNally! Crit stepped round the sprawled 
body and extended his hand to Ward. 

“Scotty’s too excited to introduce u§ 
proper, Hefty,” he said. “Name’s Sander~ 
son—called Crit. I come here to give yout 
boys some help—but looks like I was thé 
poor sheep that needed said help.” 

Crit’s hand disappeared in the bear paw 
of the fat cook. A grimace intended for 
a friendly smile shivered the rolls of fat 
round Ward’s mouth. 

“Tex, yuh make me wanta be a man 
again.” Ward wriggled out of his smeking 
apron. “Scotty, I’m through!” 

“Y’ bet yuh’re through!’ Duncan was 
becoming himself. “Why, yuh crazy heller, 
yuh’ve killed the best man——” 

“T killed me a snake!” repeated Ward 
doggedly. “I reckon you savvy, Tex.” 

“T sure do! How long you had this rep- 
tile sized, Hefty?” 

“Had my s’picions of him ever sineé 
the day Sunday Emmet was killed,” re- 
plied the cook, eyeing Duncan’s hopping 
antics with sober watchfulness. “’Cause 
the last talk I heerd from Sunday, when 
he was leavin’ that evenin’ for Navarro, 
was to cuss Joe Veeder. I jumped Joe 
about that—is why he’s been so mad at 
me.” 

“T bet Sunday had got wise this Veeder 
was a Ringo spy!” For an instant Crit’s 
mind followed that line of vague sus- 
picion ; then interest in Hefty Ward, who, 
he was sure, had saved his life by un- 
masking Veeder, turned his thoughts aside. 
“T see! You’ve been watching Veeder, 
And today you followed him—and saw, 
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him meet Scar and Tombstone.” 

“Huh? How you know that?” spluttered 
Ward. 

“Cause I met up with them two my- 
self.” Crit told Ward of his fight with 
the bushwhackers, and something of his 
later run-in with Ringo and Hawk. “Yeh, 
Hefty, you sure saved me from Veeder’s 
bullet—by popping him over.” 

“Cuss my lazy hide!” groaned Ward. 
“T passed up the chance to drop all three 
of them kiyotes. I knowed they was up to 
some deviltry—but I never guessed it was 
a killin’.” 

“Hefty!” Duncan was coming out of a 
daze. “Yuh claimin’ yuh seen Joe talkin’ 
with Scar an’ Tombstone?” 

Crit turned upon the old man before 
Ward could reply. “Scotty, you better 
crawl to Hefty, and ask him awful sincere 
not to quit. He’s just kept you and me 
from being plugged in the back by a feller 
neither of us would ’a’ been watching. 
This Joe Veeder was a Ringo man!” 
~ “Dammit!” mumbled the rancher, star- 
ing glassily at the dead man. “I can’t be- 
lieve ” 

“T can more than prove it,” put in Crit 
shortly. “Ringo got around this Veeder— 
like he did the two hands of yours that 
went to work for him. Only he left Veeder 
here—to keep an eye on you. Of course 
you told Veeder about writing to Steve 
McNally.” 

“Yeh!” Duncan was decidedly embar- 
rassed. “Why, the ornery cur! Shore, I 
showed Joe the letter I wrote Steve, an’ 
we figgered out together how soon we 
could expect him. Aw, Hefty, I didn’t aim 
to razz yuh. You wouldn’t quit the old 
man?” 

“Who said anything about quittin’?” 
sniffed Ward, then his eyes opened a little. 
“Aw, you got me wrong, Scotty. I was 
only ditchin’ my slave badge. From now 
on I’m a ridin’ and fightin’ hand on this 
ranch. And, Scotty, if you ever ask me to 
cook again, I'll pizen yuh!” 


RIT studied Duncan through nar- 
rewed eyes. The fire-eating old 
rancher had received a jolt. Possibly now 
would be as good a time as any to reveal 
the tragic passing of Steve McNally. 


“Scotty,” he said softly, “this Veeder 
was a whole lot worse than a Ringo spy. 
You see, while I was sneaking up on them 
three bushwhackers, I heard ’em talking. 
One said a feller named Joe had given 
’em a description of the man who was 
coming to help you. At the time, I never 
guessed that the Joe they mentioned was 
one of the three. But he was! He was the 
tall lanky one I just got a glimpse of. 
See?” Crit lifted the right arm of the dead 
man and pointed to the slash of a bullet 
across the sleeve. “A little blood, too. 
That’s the mark I put on him, when I 
chased them three skunks!” 

Scotty Duncan peered down at this fur- 
ther evidence of his puncher’s treachery. 
But Crit was out to convince Duncan be- 
yond doubt that this was a serious fight. 

“T got one more wallop for you, Scotty,” 
he murmured sadly. “I held out on you 
about what all happened up on the road. 
I let you think it was me that got am- 
bushed. It 
wasn’t! This no- 
good whelp, who 
was drawin’ 
wages from 
you—” he ges- 
tured to Veed- 
ers body — 
» “helped to kill 
your old pard, 
Steve Mc- 
Nally!” 

Scotty Duncan’s sunken lips quivered 
and he blinked his stricken eyes. Then he 
slumped into a chair, and listened silently 
to Crit’s account of the killing of Mc- 
Nally. When the Texan had finished, Dun- 
can got slowly to his feet and shuffled out 
upon the porch. 

“We better bury this and keep it dark,” 
Crit suggested to Ward, nodding to 
Veeder’s body. “That might ease Ringo 
down—so he won’t try to kill us three 
right away. He'll think this snake has took 
care of that job. Huh! I see now why 
Ringo looked kinda tickled when I left him 
and his bunch. He figgered his Veeder 
spy would get me—and Scotty too if I'd 
had the chance to tell him what I knew. 
Yeh, Veeder spotted my buckskin out- 
side—and he come in here all set to shoot, 
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on sight if I showed any sign of recogniz- 
ing him.” Again Crit was shaken by his 
close call. “Hefty, you sure done noble 
to—— But my gosh! If this Veeder was 
that third bushwhacker, then Hawk 
couldn’t been in on that bushwhacking!” 

The puzzle of the Hawk gunman re- 
turned. Hawk had all the earmarks of a 
ruthless killer, yet Crit knew the man 
could have dropped him when he first rode 
up to the bullion wagon. Was it possible 
that Hawk really had known nothing of 
that bushwhacking, and that his hold-up 
suggestion to Nap Ringo had been without 
purpose? Recalling the gunman’s mocking 
and mirthful grimaces, the Texan could 
not but believe that Hawk had known 
everything, the whole time! And that his 
tricking Ringo into saying that Steve Mc- 
Nally had tried to hold him up had been 
because of some dark devious purpose as 
yet unveiled. 

A commotion out in the yard prevented 
Crit from telling Ward of Hawk’s mys- 
terious actions. Then Duncan’s raging 
voice drew Crit hastily outside. A stocky, 
town-garbed rider was leaving the ranch 
in considerable of a hurry. Which was not 
surprising, in view of the fact that Scotty 
Duncan was brandishing his gun and yell- 
ing threats. 

“That’s Zim Pollaine!” mumbled Ward, 
peering at the retreating horseman. “The 
feller that got Murt Cowan’s job runnin’ 
the mine. I guess he come to buy some 
beef offen Scotty. Looks some like 
Scotty wa’n’t goin’ to sell him no more 
beef.” 

“This mine manager a friend of Ringo, 
you think?” asked Crit quickly. 

“Prob’ly. It would be reasonable— 
seein’ Ringo keeps robbers from stealin’ 
the mine bullion.” 

Scotty Duncan was tramping up and 
down in rage. 

“None uh that cussed mine outfit gits 
no more beef from me!” he spluttered. 
“An’ I tol’ that puffed-up Pollaine tuh tell 
Nap Ringo——” 

“Didya happen to mention that?” put 
in Crit, indicating the body of Joe Veeder. 

“T jest did!” snapped Duncan. “An’ I 
mentioned we’re wise that Ringo had old 
Steve ’bushed, an’ that——” 
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“What you think uh that, Hefty!” in- 
terrupted Crit. “Your boss is preaching 
our funeral sermons already. We should 
tied him up—with a dishrag in his mouth. 
Now, this Pollaine will tear back to Silver 
Camp and tell all that Scotty yammered. 
When Ringo finds out his Veeder spy died 
before he could stop my mouth Well, 
let’s bury the polecat anyway. Then we'll 
figger if it’s worth while trying to: live 
through this night.” 


ITHIN an hour after Joe Veeder 

had paid the penalty for his treach- 
ery, the puncher’s body had been consigned 
to a shallow grave back of the ranch- 
house. Crit Sanderson volunteered to cook 
supper. Ward sprawled lazily in a large 
reinforced chair in the kitchen, enjoying 
the sight of Crit going about the despised 
cooking job. 

Realizing that his temper loosened ton- 

gue made him a poor leader, and convinced 
that the young Texan was a cool-headed 
fighter, Duncan insisted that Crit take 
command in the war that was inevitable. 
Hefty Ward hastened to state that he’d 
“foller sech a good cook to hellangone!” 
Supper over, Crit summed up the situa- 
tion. 
- “Soon as Ringo gets back from taking 
that load of bullion to Navarro, he will 
hear in Silver Camp that Joe Veeder died 
before he could do what he was supposed 
to do. Knowing that, and knowing that we 
know what we do, Ringo will try to wipe 
us out—right away. Which means we got 
something of a fight on.” 

At impossible odds! Scotty Duncan, 
Hefty Ward, and Crit Sanderson against 
the eight or more gunmen Ringo was 
known to employ, to say nothing of Silver 
Camp townsmen, who would naturally 
support Ringo. No help could be obtained 
from the sheriff at Junction City; Nap 
Ringo was regarded as a hero there. 
Neither would ranchers or miners or 
Navarro citizens desert the popular and 
powerful Ringo to throw in with Duncan. 

“T’ve got two notions to look into,” said 
the Texan. “I hear there’s fifty miners 
working at that King Solomon Mine. It 
seems Ringo won’t let them into town at 
night to drink and raise hell; he’s dubious 
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of course of a drunken ruckus that would 
draw attention to him. It just might be 
that some of them miners are sore enough 
over that to help us fight Ringo. 

“But the possibility that looks best is 
this: Ringo has got a real gold hen on. 
Seeing he ain’t grabbing them bullion ship- 
ments, I can’t guess what it is, but I'll find 
out. Whatever crooked scheme Ringo is 
working, once we get it pinned on him we 
can get plenty help. So my first move will 
be to go scout in that Silver Camp.” 

Scotty Duncan forgot his grief over the 
death of McNally in his panicky fear for 
his young aide. “Why, Ringo keeps three- 
four of his gunmen in that town all the 
time. Scar Yost an’ Tombstone will mebbe 
be there. An’ them two will have told their 
pards about the young heller who give ’em 
the run. ’Sides, there’s Ringo hisself an’ 
his Hawk killer. You won’t last a minnit 
if you go there, Crit.” 

“We better get started, Tex,” drawled 
Ward, moving to drag himself from his 
enormous chair. “We'll hafta hide Scotty 
out *fore we go. It’s dead certain this 
ranch will have callers tonight.” 

“T can’t take you, Hefty,” said Crit. 
“T’ve got to make my call sneaky-like. You 
couldn’t get into that town without at- 
tracting as much attention as a real ele- 
phant. But the best reason you can’t go is 
that you’ve got to watch out for Scotty.” 

There were further protests, but Crit 
cut the argument short by preparing to 
ride. His plan was accepted. Ward and 
Duncan were to hide out, await Crit’s re- 
turn in the mesquite back of the ranch- 
house. The Texan hoped to be back in 
time to help receive the expected callers, 
but he warned the death-dodging pair not 
to get excited if he failed to be on hand. 
Unless he did return ahead of the raiders, 
Duncan and the fat puncher were to lay 
low. Crit had reconciled the rancher to the 
loss of his buildings by fire, by suggesting 
that he would find it easier to rebuild than 
to dig out of his own grave. 

Dusk was thickening in the valley when 
Crit rode out of the yard. Behind him he 
heard Scotty Duncan swearing thickly. 
Hefty Ward was again picturing in tune- 
less song a gruesome tragedy of the 
range. 


CHAPTER V 
FIGHTING IRISH 


[2 WAS around eight o’clock and den- 
sely dark when Crit Sanderson rode 
up the flaring mouth of Spooky Gulch, 
and into the narrow, snake-like street of 
we Silver Camp. 
WS. The town was 
S only crooked 
rows of tents 
and crude 
frame cabins 
strung out along 
the sides of the 
~ roadway, with 
the two stone 
~ buildings Dun- 
can i mentioned facing each other at 
about the center of town. 

The Texan rode leisurely past the Silver 
Palace Saloon and the Miners’ Store and 
on up the gulch, and towards the strength- 
ening roar of the stamp mill. Several hun- 
dred yards above the town he came upon 
a small city of tent houses, which he knew 
would be the camp of the King Solomon 
Mine. The mine, stamp mill, and smelter 
were located just above. 

Crit halted beside the first row of 
tents. Here and there he could see men 
moving about, and inside one of the 
lighted tents silhouetted forms and mum- 
bled voices spoke of a card game in prog- 
ress. The Texan turned back; he would 
look around the town below, then return 
and make the acquaintance of some of 
these miners. Somewhere in the distance 
a man was singing, in an unmistakable 
brogue. 

“Tf I can line me up some fighting 
Trish,” Crit told himself hopefully, “this 
dubious job will mebbe look brighter.” 


— 


RIT had ridden only a short distance 

on his return to Silver Camp when 

he glimpsed a shadowy form moving into 
the roadway in front of him. 

“Hold up, pard!” came the shouted chal- 
lenge. “Nobody goes down this road after 
dark.” 

“Yeah?” Crit now made out a rifle lying 
in the crook of the man’s elbow. “You a 
guard or something?” 
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“You'll find out, if you don’t mosey 
back!” retorted the rifleman. “You must 
know the orders.” 

“Nope, never heard ary orders. Plumb 
strange in here. Why didn’t you say some- 
thing when I rode past you just now?” 

“J ain’t got orders to stop anybody 
going up,” explained the road guard. “You 
can’t go back down till daylight.” 

Before he could argue further with 
the guard, Crit heard voices just above. 
Apparently two or more men were coming 
from the mine camp. 

“Git on back, you!” ordered the rifle- 
man impatiently. “’Fore this bunch gits 
down. I don’t aim to have you gang up 
with them. Hi, there!” he called the ap- 
proaching men. “Beat it back!” 

“Aw, forgit it, me b’y!”’ roared a cheer- 
ful Irish voice. “It’s only me and Kilarney, 
takin’ a bit of a walk. We wouldn’t think 
uv askin’ ye to let us go to town.” 

The guard repeated his order to the 
pair to go back, but they came stumbling 
on. Crit Sanderson was chuckling softly. 

“Seems I’ll have to bunk up at the mine 
then,” Crit said ruefully. “Ary corral up 
there where I can throw my horse?” 

“T dunno!” muttered the worried 
guard. “And I don’t Hey, Murph! 
Dontcha come down here!” 

“Aw, have a heart, me laddybuck!” 
The two strolling men were now within 
ten feet of Crit. “I see ye have comp’ny. 
Foine! We'll all have a smoke together 
and gossip about the news uv the outside 
worrld.” 

Crit watched two bulky forms roll past 
him in the gloom. The guard shouted an- 
grily as he backed away. But the Irish 
pair kept on, the one called Murph still 
spouting talk like a wound-up machine. 

“We was for havin’ pity on ye, b’y. Ye 
must most die with the lonesomeness and 
the spooky sounds. Here is a seegar for ye. 
It is kinda ragged, but: a 

The rapid fire speech was interrupted 
by a gasping grunt. Chortles of glee rose 
above the sounds of a struggle. Crit urged 
his horse forward. 

“T got his feet tied, Kilarney,” gurgled 
Murph’s happy tones. “Now his hands-— 
and this hanky in his mouth. Foine! He’ll 
have a nice rest till we come back.” 
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“And ye knowin’ we won’t mebbe never 
be back,’ muttered the other cheerful ad- 
venturer. “Anyway, not for a week—'less 
we're carried.’”’ He looked questioningly at 
Crit. “Say, who the devil would ye be?” 

“Only a stranger,” replied Crit. “I’m 
sure obliged to you boys for getting me 
outa a mess. This lad let me ride by, but 
wouldn’t let me go back.” 

The burly Murph inspected Crit by the 
light of a match. The Texan was given a 
glimpse of an enormous, red face, gashed 
by a very wide mouth above a rock-like 


chin. Murph’s companion, Kilarney, 
might have been his twin. 
“A wanderin’ cowb’y!” chuckled 


Murph. “Foine! Come jine us. We’re for 
puttin’ on a bit of a parthy.” 

“I’m beginning to see the joke,” said 
Crit, dismounting and walking between 
the two. “From what I heard today, yeu 
mine boys aren’t allowed to sling red paint 
in this town.” 

“As if thot Ringo dude and thot dirthy 
Pollaine super could kape a good Irishmon 
from his likker!” sniffed Kilarney. “Yis, 
b’y, that spalpeen with the rifle is here to 
stop any uv us from going to tewn. It’s 
liable we are now, to wreck this town.” 


RIT regarded the pair dubiously. He 
had once witnessed a party staged by 
a bunch of fighting Irish in a railroad con- 
struction camp. The indications were that 
Spooky Gulch was due for a hectic night. 
It developed that the two miners were 
as unfamiliar with Silver Camp as was 
the cowboy from Texas. They explained 
that Murt Cowan had sent for them to 
come boss the shifts for him in the King 
Solomon mine. Murph and Kilarney had 
worked under Murt Cowan before, and 
had expected to get their foreman jobs 
here. But they had been met at Navarre by 
Zim Pollaine, the new manager, who had 
herded them through Silver Camp without 
allowing them to stop for a single drink. 
Then they had learned that the mine owner 
had called Murt Cowan back to Denver 
and had sent this Pollaine to run the 
King Solomon. It was the fact that Pol- 
laine had stalled in the matter of making 
them shift bosses that had finally caused 
the Irish miners to bust out. 
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“This looks like a foine place,” chirped 
Murph, plowing toward the light-blazing 
front of the Silver Palace Saloon. “Ut 
sounds swately peaceful, like the ould 
Dublin Bar in Denver. Com’on, cowb’y.” 

Crit had not intended to enter the 
saloon, where he knew somebody would be 
quite sure to recognize him. He had 
thought only to look around outside, and 
to mix a little with the miners at the camp 
above. But it now struck him that the 
presence of the two miners would distract 
attention from himself, give him oppor- 
tunity to size up Silver Camp and its 
denizens at close range. 

When inside the saloon, Crit swept the 
interior with one quick glance. A bar 
stretched down the left-hand side and 
several gam- 
bling layouts 
lined the other. 
Through a wide 
arched opening 
in the rear Crit 
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ae dance floor, fur- 
fe nished with 
tables and 
booths around the walls. There were pos- 
sibly twenty men in the saloon, half a 
dozen of them at the bar, behind which a 
swarthy bartender presided with deft effi- 
ciency. 

“A drap of your swatest tiger milk,” 
Murph suggested, when the big barkeeper 
scowled in the direction of the three new- 
comers. “And ye might shave a little dyna- 
mite in for flavor. Aw, ye needn’t look 
sour at us, young mon. We have some 
money, we’re of vofin’ age, and we're not 
after committin’ any crimes—not yet!” 

“Quit your jobs, did you?” The drink 
dispenser thawed a little and slid out 
glasses. “You musta hid out in town in- 
stead of going down the road with the 
other three that quit this morning.” 

“Sure, and we couldn’t go till we’ve 
blowed,” sighed Kilarney, winking into 
the big mirror above the backbar. “Yis, 
we're going back te Denver, and worrk 
for Murt Cowan. We niver would ’a’ come 
to this dump if we’d known Cowan wasn’t 
here any longer. Mud in yer eye, cowb’y!” 


After he had bought a round of drinks, 
Crit eased back from the bar and strolled 
to the faro layout. While he crossed the 
toom he scanned the four men playing 
bank, then five more engaged in a poker 
game well back against the wall. Without 
betraying his interest, he observed that the 
poker players facing him were eyeing him 
sharply. He swept those three ruffianly 
faces with a casual stare, looked at the 
cartridge studded belts of the two whose 
backs were to him, and catalogued the 
five. They were Ringo gunmen. 


ITHIN another minute, while pro- 

fessing to inspect the faro spread, 
he made sure that he had become of more 
interest to those poker players than their 
game. They were sizing up the strange 
cowboy in a manner to suggest that they 
had heard of him. 

A joyous Irish bellow drew Crit in turn 
quickly to the bar. Murph and Kilarney 
were surging out, to pass in on either side 
of a stocky, red-faced man dressed in a 
store suit and lace boots. The newcomer 
was Zim Pollaine, the mine manager Crit 
had seen leaving the Duncan ranch. 

“Ut’s plazed we are to see ye, Mister 
Super!” gurgled Murph. 

“Yis,” boomed Kilarney, “ut’s a word 
we would have wit’ ye.” 

“What are you two doing down here?” 
demanded Pollaine, scowling angrily at the 
menacing pair. 

“Mister Pollaine,” demanded Murph, 
“do me and me pard git them shift boss 
jobs like we was promised?” 

“There are no vacancies——” began the 
manager impatiently, but Kilarney inter- 
rupted. 

“There will be wan when we see Murt 
Cowan down in Denver. Ye’ll find your- 
self without a job, Mister Super. Yis, 
we've quit this dirthy dump! We're going 
back to Denver and work for Murt Cowan. 
We'll be up after our time in the morn- 
ing.” 

It was apparent to Crit that Pollaine 
was now badly frightened. 

“J—T’'ll give you the jobs,” he muttered 
hastily. “You can go on the twelve o’clock 
shift—tonight.” 

“Ts thot so?” sneered Murph. “Scared 
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we'll tell Murt Cowan what a punk ye 
lare! Aw, go spill yer blarney outside!” 
Murph reached casually out with his two 
great hands, and Zim Pollaine passed with 
a ludicrous spread-eagle effect through the 
swinging doors. 

A general laugh suggested that the men 
in the saloon rated a good joke above any 
sympathetic feeling for the discomfited 
manager. It struck Crit now that all ex- 
cept the five gunmen at the poker table 
were townsmen, no doubt men employed 
by Ringo in the store and this saloon. 
Could it be that every man in Silver Camp 
was dominated by Ringo? 

The five poker players still were stalling 
at their game, stealthily watching the 
Texan. Crit was wondering if Scar and 
Tombstone had been the ones to tell those 
five about himself, when he sighted the 
man who might have given them that in- 
formation. This was a patron of the res- 
taurant whom Crit had not noticed before, 
and who was now swaggering into the 
saloon, rolling a cigarette. Crit stiffened as 
he recognized the ugly visage of Hawk, 
the old gunman he had met at the scene 
of McNally’s murder. And at about the 
same instant Hawk sighted the Texan. 

Crit Sanderson was prepared for speedy 
gun action. But after one surprised glance 
at the Texan, Hawk lighted his cigarette 
and strolled over to the five at the poker 
table. 

Crit decided that he’d better get out of 
here while in a condition to do so. From 
the scowls turned upon him from the 
poker table, he knew he had been recog- 
nized. 

The Texan sauntered carelessly to the 
bar. His casual glance informed him that 
all five of the poker players were still 
watching him. Hawk was speaking to the 
five in low tones. It looked as if Hawk and 
the other gunmen were waiting for some- 
thing, no doubt for definite orders to raid 
the Duncan ranch. 

“Come back here,  cowb’y!” roared 
Murph, sighting the Texan down the bar. 
“Another glass for our friend!” he howled. 


RIT had no desire to linger in this 

dangerous atmosphere. He stepped 

back and approached Murph and Kilarney, 
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but with the intention of passing them and 
heading for the door. But when directly 
back of the Irishmen he saw two men 
come hurriedly into the saloon. Scar and 
Tombstone! 

With a lithe movement Crit eased in 
beside Murph and turned his back to the 
bar. His narrowed eyes flecked a cold 
glance to Hawk and the five poker players. 
All six were tense in stiffened attitudes, 
their eyes jerking from Crit to the two 
men who had entered. The young Texan 
drew a deep breath. He was in for it now! 
Single handed against eight gunmen and 
a dozen Ringo gamblers, he would have to 
fight his way out. Grimly he eyed the pair 
who stood staring just inside the door— 
the two survivors of the bushwhacking trio 
that had murdered Steve McNally! 


CHAPTER VI 
THE SURPRISING HAWK 


RIMLY Crit Sanderson faced Scar 
and Tombstone. 

“I was lookin’ for you two!” he said 
coldly. “And you know why!” 

It was plain from their expressions of 
dazed surprise that the two killers had not 
recognized Crit’s horse outside. It was 
evident too that they understood the 
Texan’s threat, to their further embar- 
rassment. Scar threw a wildly pleading 
grimace to the men at the poker table. But 
Tombstone betrayed his utter panic by go- 
ing for his gun. 

The little gambler was fast, but the 
Texan was faster. Crit’s gun spat flame 
across the top of its holster. Tombstone’s 
weapon roared 
a __ split-second 
later, its lead 
crashing into 
the bar between 
Crit and Murph. 
The bullet from 
t h e- Texan's <. 
Colt bored 
Tombstone oe 
through the heart. Another of Steve Me- 
Nally’s murderers had paid! 

But Scar was now dragging his iron 
with frantic haste. Crit swung the muzzle 
of his gun a trifle, flipped the hammer 
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with his thumb. Just as he felt the recoil 
against his hip, he became painfully con- 
scious of a numbing shock all up his arm. 
He scarcely noticed the thunderous roar 
of gunfire from the direction of the poker 
table. He was staring at his empty hand. 
His gun was gone! 

“That'll be all, young feller!’ Hawk’s 
icy tones cut into the Texan’s daze. “I 
missed you that crack, but I won’t next 
time. You’ve killed Tombstone and mebbe 
ruined Scar!” 

Crit now saw Hawk crouching upon 
wide-spread legs, a gun in each hand. Be- 
side the lanky old gunman, the five poker 
players were springing up. But it was the 
condition of Scar that interested the 
Texan. 

Hawk had suggested that Crit’s last 
shot had wounded Scar, but it had not. 
The scar-faced man was dancing ludi- 
crously, shaking his right hand and emit- 
ting howls of pain. Scar too had lost his 
gun by having it shot from his hand! 


RIT’S understanding gaze flicked 
back to Hawk, but he was given no 
opportunity to verify an amazing suspi- 
cion. He saw Hawk gesturing the five 
poker players back, heard him warn them 
sharply to “Let me handle this!” Then 
came the inevitable! 

“A foight!’ roared the joyous tones of 
Murph, and a bulky form bowled Crit 
aside. “Com’on, Kilarney!” 

“Right wit’ ye!” And Murph’s pard 
lumbered out from the bar. The two mi- 
ners were giving their new friend a hand. 
Armed only with nature’s weapons they 
were charging six gunmen! 

The Ringo men must have been too sur- 
prised for an instant to fire at their at- 
tackers. The Irish battlers hit the group 
with terrific force. Above their shouts, the 
curses of the gunmen and the roar of ran- 
dom shots, Crit could hear the dull spats 
of hammering fists. 

Crit whirled upon Scar, fearful that he 
would attack the Irishmen from the rear. 
Scar was leaning down to secure the gun 
of his dead mate! The Texan threw him- 
self upon Scar’s back just as the gunman 
grabbed Tombstone’s weapon. Scar tried 
to heave his clinging assailant over his 


head, partially succeeded, but lost his bal- 
ance and fell with Crit across his shoul- 
ders. Scar struggled furiously to turn the 
gun he held upon Crit, but the Texan 
jammed a knee upon Scar’s arm and held 
it down. 

Vaguely Crit was aware of pandemo- 
nium across the room, with the fighting 
yells of Murph and Kilarney rising above 
the pain-drawn howls of the Ringo men. 
Nervously impatient to join the battling 
Irish, Crit changed his tactics. Abandon- 
ing his stretching efforts to reach the gun 
in Scar’s hand, he swung his right fist to 
the gunman’s ear. Scar’s body relaxed, and 
Tombstone’s weapon fell from his hand. 
Crit snatched it up, sprang to his feet and 
faced the rear, 

His first glance informed him that his 
Irish friends were in no great need of his 
help. Murph had lost his shirt and Kilar- 
ney a leg of his overalls, and both were 
bloody spectacles, but they were still 
plowing in. Two of the poker players were 
sprawled on the floor, another was trying 
to escape under the faro table. The re- 
maining two, one armed with a chair and 
the other with a table leg, were retreating. 
Crit could see six-guns scattered all over 
the floor. In the fighting at close quarters 
the Ringo men had been unable to use or 
keep their guns. 

Not daring to throw lead into that fight- 
ing tangle, Crit moved forward, looking 
now for Hawk, who was not among cas- 
ualties or combatants. He glanced at a 
line of men standing back of gambling 
layouts and at three more in front of the 
bar. None was betraying more than an 
observer’s interest in the fight. Then Crit 
sighted Hawk. The old gunman was lean- 
ing against the farther end of the bar, his 
guns still in his hands, his cold gaze upon 
the men at the faro layout. 

A duet of victorious shouts told Crit 
that the battle was over. He moved with 
unhurried steps toward Hawk. 

“We'll let it ride, Hawk—for now,” 
Crit said in low tones. “I’m going now— 
if I can get them two hellers out. But T’ll 
see you again, old-timer. I’m awful curious 
about why a killer like you shoots at 
guns—instead of at an enemy’s gizzard.” 

Hawk’s reddish eyes glinted their mock- 
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ing amusement. “You better let that ride, 
you crazy loon!” he said shortly, in a voice 
as low in tone as Crit’s. “You've just about 
ruined me as it is. You git outa here and 
stay out—until mornin’, anyway. Hustle! 
Stick me up—and git out!” 

Crit’s brain flashed its understanding 
message. The mysterious Hawk was sug- 
gesting a stick-up play to deceive the spec- 
tators! With a quick step to the side, the 
Texan threw up his gun and jabbed it into 
Hawk’s lank middle. 

“That so?” he drawled, aware that the 
three townsmen at the bar were listening. 
“Not so you’d notice! Drop them guns!” 


AWK obeyed, but there was still that 

hint of laughter in his eyes. Watch- 
ful of the men round the faro table and 
one of the battered victims of the battle 
who was coming to life, Crit kicked the 
gunman’s fallen weapons under a res- 
taurant table. 

Coolly the Texan mapped a route to the 
front door. He would get out now; but he 
must take the fighting Irish. The recover- 
ing Ringo men would murder that pair. 
He opened his lips to speak to Murph, but 
that son of Erin had sighted Hawk. 

“There’s the other wan!” he howled. 
“There’s the spalpeen thot tried to kill this 
foine cowb’y!” 

Followed by his eager pard, Murph 
headed belligerently toward Crit and the 
disarmed gunman. 

“Now we'll see you git me outa this!” 
snorted Hawk. “Dammit, ain’t you got no 
savvy a-tall!” 

Crit produced the only argument that 
he felt would appeal to Murph and Kilar- 
ney. “No, you don’t!” he snapped, “This 
jasper tried to kill me—so he’s my meat. 
If you two want some more fight,” he sug- 
gested as Murph halted, “meet me out- 
side.” 

“Thot’s right,” muttered Kilarney, 
swinging back to the bar and preparing to 
be entertained. “But if you’re as foine a 
b’y as ye look—don’t shoot ’im. Take ’im 
on loike a mon—wit’ your fists.” 

“Go on out, you two!” urged Crit un- 
easily. “I want to talk Hs 

“Beat it, Tex!” hissed Hawk. “Out this 
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side door. Nevvy mind them two hellers.” 

Crit understood Hawk to mean that he 
would protect Murph and Kilarney from 
the retaliation of the beaten gunmen, and 
he moved to ac- 
cept what he 
knew was good 
advice. He eased 
round Hawk, 
Me his eyes still 
Ae upon the men 
across the room. 
But as he ten- 
sed for a dash 
to the side door, 
he had a thought that inspired a cold ques- 
tion. 

“Hawk!” he demanded. “Did you kill 
Sunday Emmet?” 

He saw the gunman’s thin lips tighten 
and his red-flecked eyes narrow. Then 
again sardonic amusement flashed for an 
instant acress his ugly features. 

“Guess again!” he murmured. “You’ve 
killed the man that *bushed Emmet! And 
I’m still alive!” he added dryly. 

Crit’s eyes widened upon the dead body 
of Tombstone. “You mean that little 
tat me 

Sharp exclamations all about the room 
jerked the Texan to attention. He saw 
eyes turned toward the side door behind 
him, and he whirled. Nap Ringo was just 
stepping inside, his dark features register- 
ing his surprise as he stared at the evidence 
of battle. : 

“What’s been coming off here?” de- 
manded Ringo angrily, then he sighted the 
gory faces of Murph and Kilarney. “So 
that’s it!” he snarled. “Well, you two——” 

“That’s partly it!’ Crit sprang round 
the end of the bar, and swung Tomb- 
stone’s gun upon Ringo. “But it started 
with your Hawk gunman trying to kill me. 
Stand easy, you damned tarantula! I only 
need the littlest excuse to make a goed 
Injun outa you.” 

Nap Ringo carried a gun in the spring 
holster under his left arm, but that weapon 
might as well have been with Hawk’s 
hardware on the floor. Ringo glared 
fiercely at Crit, then swept the room with 
questioning gaze. 

“Is Tombstone dead?” he asked, and 
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decided at once that the question was 
foolish. “Who done that?” 

“T claim the credit,’ replied Crit, ob- 
serving with disgust. that Murph and 
Kilarney’ were preparing once more for 
action. “He was one of the whelps that 
killed McNally.” 


INGO smiled with a return of his 
cold confidence. The Texan felt a de- 
pressing chill. Something about Ringo’s 
satisfied expression suggested that the big 
man held the joker. Crit wondered if 
Ringo had still more men outside. 

“T called you this evenin’, Ringo,” pur- 
red the Texan. “And I’m callin’ you some 
more now. You're a lowdown, back- 
shootin’ cur! Makin’ out you're a big- 
hearted business man—but usin’ that to 
cover killin? and robbin’! I’m goin’ to 
cinch you, Ringo, and every one of your 
hell-houn’ gang!” 

“Thot’s tellin’ im, b’y!” boomed Kilar- 
ney “Le’s do it now!” 

The trouble-seeking Irishmen were 
making Crit so jumpy he just couldn’t put 
his heart into what he wanted to say to 
Nap Ringo. He had to get Murph and 
Kilarney out of here. 

“Listen, pards,” he whispered hoarsely 
to the advancing pair. “If I try to 
break out alone—I’m done! Ease in side of 
me—and we'll back out together.” 

Murph blinked mourning eyes at Crit. 
Kilarney sighed deeply. Then, his gun still 
covering Ringo, Crit, to his relief saw his 
two friends lumber in beside him. Murph 
fairly lifted him through the door. 

The two miners who had retreated from 
the joys of battle only that they might aid 
a friend, were prepared to do a good job. 
Crit found himself being hustled into the 
shadow of a tent house next door, then on 
into the creekbed. Crit paused to listen to 
men boiling out of the Silver Palace from 
all exits. 

“Nothing for it but to walk to the 
ranch,” he sighed. “Now you wild hellers! 
I guess you see how this town is going to 
be sickly for you. Them fellers you beat up 
will shoot you on sight. And Ringo wants 
your scalps worse’n he does mine. If you 
can foot it a mile, we'll go to the Duncan 
ranch and have a confab. I might be able 


to get you a job,” he added, but he had 
little hope of making sensible fighters of 
this impulsive pair. 

The three hurried down along the cliff 
well, fought through a juniper thicket and 
hit the valley floor below the mouth of 
Spooky Gulch. Crit was leading out 
across the flat, when he heard a horse 
stumbling toward him. A rider was com- 
ing from the direction of the Duncan 
ranch, 

The horseman approached on a route 
that would pass within twenty feet of the 
men lurking in the darkness. Believing that 
Ringo’s men would attack the ranch to- 
night, Crit had reason to be suspicious of 
a rider in this neighborhood. Then a string 
of curses, voiced in a familiar sing-song 
caused him to relax. 

“Hefty!” he called. “Where you go- 
ing?” 

An outburst of profanity preceded in- 
telligent reply. “Goin’ after you, dammit 
tuh hell! Tex, not ten minutes after you 
left, that double-cussed Ringo grabbed old 
Scotty!” 


Carter VII 
“Kill that Spy!? 


| ow before Hefty Ward revealed that 
Nap Ringo had already staged the 
expected raid, Crit had guessed the reason 
for the fat puncher’s presence here. Now 
he recalled Ringo’s triumphant manner in 
the saloon. The outlaw chief had been 
gloating over his capture of Scotty Dun- 
can! 

“Tt happened ’fore you could got more’n 
outa hearin’,’ Ward explained, after Crit 
had introduced his Irish mates. “Scotty 
and me wa’n’t lookin’ for them rips so 
soon. I was packin’ some blankets down at 
the bunkhouse—we was goin’ to camp 
comfortable up on the hill, like you said. 
Then I seen four fellers——” 

It had all been over before the cumber- 
some fat man could do anything. Four 
men, Ringo, himself, Scar and Tombstone, 
and Bert Evans, one of the pumchers who 
had quit Duncan, had ridden up to the 
ranch-house. Ward had first sighted them 
as they were dismounting. Duncan had 
seen them too, for Ward had heard the 
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rancher open up with a rifle from inside. 
“And Bert Evans is layin’ there by the 
gate!” stated the puncher with grim satis- 


faction. “But Scotty killin’ that Evans 
skunk didn’t slow Ringo a bit—although 
Scar and Tombstone slowed down con- 
siderable. Ringo jest plowed in by his- 
self—then he called the other two in to 
pack old Scotty out. I don’t reckon Scotty 
was hurt—from the way he was kickin’ 
and cussin’. "Cause that dang’ gun uh 
mine is so heavy, I’d put off hangin’ it on 
me till we was ready to ride. So I could 
only stand there and watch them hellers 
tear off with Scotty.” 

“I don’t get it!’ muttered Crit. “Ringo 
knows I’ve got his number, and he knows 
I’ve told you and Scotty how I caught 
him in a bad lie. So why the dickens would 
he carry Scotty away—instead of leaving 
him dead?” 

“He mebbe was usin’ his head,” sug- 
gested Hefty Ward. “Ringo will stop 
Scotty from talkin’, all right, but he'll do 
that in a way that won’t point to him. He 
still hopes to go on pullin’ the wool over 
folks’ eyes. I ’spect to find old Scotty dead 
in that Silver Camp hell-hole, with a hull 
army of witnesses swearin’ that he was 
killed tryin’ to wipe out that town. Ev’ry- 
body knows. Scotty has threatened to try 
that.” 

“Uh-huh!” sighed the Texan. “That 
would be Ringo’s way. But that ruckus in 
the saloon has delayed him some. Boys,” 
he said to the two interested miners, “you 
mosey on to the ranch. Right up this creek, 
and you can’t miss it. Pick your beds and 
roll in. Hefty and me have to go back to 
town.” 


URPHY’S rumbling chuckle and 
Kilarney’s booming laugh caused 
Ward’s big horse to shy. 
as 


“We can slape when we get back to 
Denver,” chortled Murph. “It’s back wit’ 
ye we're goin’!” 

Crit made no objection, although he 
feared the presence of this Irish cyclone 
would handicap his attempt to rescue Dun- 
can. Murph and Kilarney would probably 
jump the first men they sighted. It was 
battle they craved, and they wasted no 
time selecting their victims. 

As they hurried back toward the mouth 
of the gulch, Crit told Ward of the fight 
in the Silver Palace. When he revealed 
that he had been forced to kill Tombstone, 
but had been prevented from getting Scar 
by Hawk’s disarming shot, the fat man 
swore disgustedly. 

“That Hawk ranny sure was lucky,” he 
muttered. “If I get my peepers on him to- 
night——” 

“Don’t you tangle with him!” warned 
Crit sharply. “One reason, he’d bore you 
three times before you could wink. The 
other is there’s something fishy about him. 
I got a hunch he slapped my gun with a 
bullet so I wouldn’t kill Scar. But he done 
the same for Scar—and so saved my skin. 
And he sure helped me to get outa that 
saloon. First chance, I’m going to make 
him tell me things.” 

Up in the junipers, a hundred yards 
from the Silver Palace, Crit called a halt. 
Ward dismounted with panting grunts, 
tied his horse and slipped a rifle from its 
boot. Then they discussed the possible lo- 
cation of Ringo’s captive. 

“Ringo lives in a little stone house right 
back of his saloon,” said Ward. “That’s 
where he’d take Scotty—until he figgered 
with some of his hellions how best to kill 
him. But he’ll know you’re runnin’ loose, 
and he’ll have an army stickin’ aroun’.” 

“Tell ye phwat!” suggested Murph hap- 
pily. “Me and Kilarney will go back in thot 
saloon and make a little noise. Mebbe we 
can pick a foight with the bartender, if 
all the rest have went. A bit of a racket in 
there will bring them spalpeens a-tearing— 
then ye b’ys can look for your friend, more 
undisturbed-like.” 

Crit objected to a plan so dangerous 
for the makers of the distracting noise, 
but he might as well have argued with the 
cliff wall beside him. Murph and Kilarney 
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were already stumbling across the stones 
of the creekbed, heading for the street at 
the lower end of town. The Texan sighed; 
the two Irish battlers were seeking excite- 
ment and were not to be side-tracked. He 
could only hope that none of the gunmen 
remained in the Silver Palace. 

“Aw, com’on, Tex,’ sniffed Hefty. 
“Them two rannies ’ll be lots safer than 
us.” 

The Texan confessed that Ward prob- 
ably was right, Ward led up along the cliff 
wall, moving with surprising quietness. 
Shortly the dark splotch of a building 
loomed just ahead. 

“Better let me scout alone,” whispered 
Crit, making an examination of Tomb- 
stone’s six-gun. “Somebody would be sure 
to see a mountain moving, if you tried to 
sneak up. I’m dubious of this gun, but’ it’s 
a forty-five. I guess maybe that Hawk 
riddle paid me for ruinin’ my iron.” 

To Crit’s surprise, Ward made no objec- 
tion to remaining, and hunkered on his 
heels to await the cowboy’s return. The 
Texan crept forward to a side wall of a 
small stone building. 


HE house was backed close to the 

canyon wall, its front door facing a 
footbridge that crossed the creek to the 
rear of the Silver Palace. The rumble of 
voices came faintly from somewhere in 
front of the house. Crit groped round the 
rear corner. A glimmer of light drew him 
to a window covered by a blanket hung on 
the inside. He was trying to open the sash 
to move the blanket curtain aside when he 
became aware of the cold tones of Nap 
Ringo inside the room. Then the snapping 
retort of Scotty Duncan. 

“Yuh go tuh hell, Ringo!” bawled the 
old rancher. “I wouldn’t give yuh that 
satisfaction—even if yuh do butcher me— 
like yuh have better men. But yore finish 
is comin’! I got me some help now.” 

“That crazy loon from Texas!” sneered 
Ringo. “Why, Hawk cut that poor fool 
down i 

A man hurrying into the room inter- 
rupted Ringo’s attempt to convince Dun- 
can that his young aide had already been 
killed. Crit recognized the newcomer’s 
thick voice as that of Scar Yost, but the 


steady thumping of the stamp mill pre- 
vented him from hearing what was said. 
It was evident, however, that Scar was the 
bearer of surprising and disturbing news. 
Ringo let out a startled “What!” and his 
profane exclamations helped to drown 
what Scar was saying. 

“Tll be damned!” swore Ringo, when 
his man had ceased speaking. “You dead 
sure, Scar?” 

“Sure?” yelled the other above the roar 
of the stamps. “Damn right I’m sure. It 
was a letter of Murt Cowan’s I found hid 
in his saddle-bags—some old letter of 
Cowan’s! He’s a spy, certain sure!” 

“A letter from Cowan!” Ringo’s squawk 
was eloquent of rage and mental pain. “An 
old one——! This sure is hell. That Texas 
kid busting in here! Them two Micks 
starting for Denver! Veeder and Tomb- 
stone and Bert Evans killed! And now a 
snooping friend of Cowan’s horns right in 
with us—and we never suspected him for 
a minute! Scar, you go pump that damn 
spy full of lead!” 

“Tl be right tickled to do that!” snarled 
Sear. “So that’s why he’s been chummin’ 
up to me—braggin’ 
about his killin’s—bluff- 
in’ us all down with his 
mean talk! Why, I 
asked him to go with me 
tonight!’ Scar’s broken 
tones suggested that he 
was shivering. “But what about that trip 
tonight, Nap? Seems too late 

“Finish it!’ snapped Ringo. “Some- 
body’s liable to find——” 

The remainder of Ringo’s speech was 
drowned by the promised bedlam breaking 
out in the Silver Palace just across the 
creek. Above the crashes of glass and 
splintering furniture rose the eery battle 
cries of Murph and Kilarney. The fighting 
Irish were at it again! 


HE Texan moved promptly to take 
advantage of that distraction. As he 
hurried toward the front of the building, 
he heard a man running across the foot- 
bridge. That would be Scar Yost going to 
investigate the disturbance in the saloon. 
Encouraged to believe that he now had 
only Ringo to deal with, Crit started grop- 
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ing along the front wall in search of the 
door. 

But just in time he glimpsed a man’s 
bulky form near the end of the footbridge. 
Ringo had stationed a lookout here to 
guard against interruption. While Crit 
hesitated, Ringo came to the door, and 
shouted to Scar to “be sure you don’t let 
them Micks get away!” Instead of send- 
ing the lookout to help quell the riot in the 
saloon, Ringo ordered the man to “Stick 
around, Tony!” and went back inside. 

So it was up to Crit to remove the look- 
out as noiselessly as possible. Feeling his 
way along the stone wall, he advanced 
softly. He was within five feet of the look- 
out, and tensing for a leap, when the man 
jerked round. 

“Bite your tongue, hombre!” warned 
Crit. “Just one whimper and I’lI——” 

Tony, the lookout, obeyed as far as an 
outcry was concerned. But he used his 
energy to leap to one side and go for his 
gun. Crit had foreseen some such move 
and he was upon the outlaw before he 
could bring his weapon up. Crit’s chopping 
left nearly broke Tony’s right arm, while 
his right fist swung to a hairy jaw. The 
outlaw staggered back. The Texan’s short 
uppercut landed true underneath a bony 
chin. Crit caught the knocked-out man and 
eased his limp body to the ground. 

The terrific commotion in the saloon 
continued. Crit was relieved to hear no 
shots. Evidently Ringo’s gunmen had left 
the Silver Palace. Crit stepped quickly to 
the closed door. As he gripped the knob 
and turned it, he heard Duncan inside 
screaming curses. Drawing his gun, the 
Texan pushed the door open and sprang 
inside. 

For an instant he could distinguish noth- 
ing in the lamp lighted room. Then he saw 
Duncan tied in a chair and Ringo stand- 
ing over him, his gun pointing at the cap- 
tive. 

“Drop that iron, Ringo!” ordered the 
Texan. “You're all through butcherin’!” 

It was significant that Ringo dropped 
the gun before he slowly turned his head. 
Already Scotty Duncan had sighted his 
rescuer. 

“What'd I tell yuh, Ringo?” howled the 
relieved rancher. “Crit, yuh got here jest 
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in time. This devil was goin’ tuh plug me 
cold!” 

With his gun covering Ringo, Crit 
edged round, produced his pocket knife 
and cut the lass rope that bound Duncan. 

“Now, hold your temper down, Scotty,’ 
he cautioned. “We got to move cool and 
quick. Take a piece of that rope and tie 
Ringo’s hands behind. We’re taking him 
with us.” 

“Now yuh’re shoutin’!” spluttered the 
rancher. 

Fearful that the man he had knocked out 
would recover and give the alarm, Crit 
waited impatiently while Duncan tied the 
hands of the rather sickly Ringo. The 
Texan now learned the real reason why 
Duncan had not been shot down. 

“The lousy whelp was tryin’ tuh make 
me sign some paper,” mumbled Duncan. 
“A bill o’ sale, I reckon. I heard enough to 
know that after I’d signed it, I was to 
take a long trip. Back East, I shouldn’t 
wonder, to visit a sister I never had! But 
when I cussed him, he laughed—an’ said 
it didn’t matter—that he had a man who 
could sign my name more natural than I 
could myself.” 


ES Texan understood Ringo’s pur- 
pose. This clever outlaw, desperate to 
maintain for a while longer his pose as an 
honest man, would have produced a blanket 
bill of sale to Duncan’s property, claiming 
that he had bought Duncan out and that 
the old man had gone to visit a sister, who 
did not exist. Of course Ringo would have 
disposed of Duncan’s body in a manner to 
have made his story safe. Vaguely Crit 
sensed something familiar about such a 
Situation, but the need for quick action 
now required all his thought. 

Ringo was delaying the tying of his 
hands, by moving about, apparently with 
nervousness. Crit grasped the purpose of 
his stalling, however, and promptly put 
an end to it. 

“If some of your boys do happen in here, 
Ringo,” he warned, “they sure won’t do 
you much good. I’d make it a point to drill 
you before they could open that door.” 

Ringo possessed more than average cour- 
age, but the seriousness of his plight caused 
him to lose a lot of it. “How about a 
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dicker, young feller?” he suggested braz- 
enly. “I'll pay you real money to hop over 
to my side.” 

“Mebbe you didn’t hear that Sunday 
Emmet was an old bunky of mine?” was 
the manner in which Crit refused the offer 
to turn traitor. “All ready, Scotty? Let’s 
go ?”? 

Duncan had secured Ringo’s six-gun. 
Gripping the weapon against his hip, the 
old man stepped to the door. With his 
hand upon the knob, he paused, his gray 
head cocked to the side. 

“Somebody comin’!” he muttered. “It’s 
that Scar—an’ a couple more. Do we take 
’em in here, Crit—or tear out 

“They got me, Scar!” yelled Ringo 
desperately. “Call the boys!” 

Crit slashed at Ringo with his gun bar- 
rel, but the outlaw dodged the blow. From 
the shouts outside it was evident that the 
approaching men had got the sense of 
Ringo’s warning plea. Snarling, Scotty 
Duncan whirled, thrusting Ringo’s own 
gun at the prisoner. 

“They’ll mebbe git us both now!” hissed 
the rancher. “But yuh won’t be here tuh 
cheer ’em on, Ringo!” 

“No!” Crit sprang between Ringo and 
the menacing gun. “We need him alive. 
Douse that light, Scotty!” 

Duncan must have grasped Crit’s idea 
of holding Ringo as a hostage, for he stum- 
bled to the table and blew down the chim- 
ney of the big kerosene lamp. Crit had 
gripped Ringo’s arm, thus to prevent the 
captive from ducking into a corner and 
calling to his men to fire through the door. 

As Crit listened, nearer sounds rose 
above the terrific crashes still coming from 
the Silver Palace. Just outside the door a 
man let out a howl of pain. A voice bawled 
a panicky “Look out!’ Then something 
struck the stone wall with force enough to 
rattle the door. 

The young Texan relaxed and yanked 
the door open. He caught a glimpse of a 
man’s body sailing toward the footbridge, 
heard it shatter the pole rail and splash in 
the shallow creek. A rifle roared on Crit’s 
left, its streak of flame cutting a red line 
through the darkness. The Texan removed 
his weapon from Ringo’s side, to fire at 


the flash. His shot drew a plaintive pro- 
test. 

“Hold her, Tex! I don’t see how you 
missed me that 
time, but you 
did.” 

“Gosh, Hefty !” 
exclaimed Crit. 
“IT knew you 
was raising this 
hell-—put 1 
couldn’t believe 
that was your 

cannon.” 

“It wa’n’'t! That was my rifle. You got 
Scotty?” Hefty Ward’s thick form loomed 
in the darkness. 

“Yeh, and Ringo. Let’s get outa here, 
before——” 


AP RINGO must have gained cour- 

age from finding himself alive after 
yelling to his men. He jerked loose from 
Crit’s hold on his arm and hurled himself 
across the room, colliding with Duncan 
and bowling the rancher over. Crit dared 
not use his gun for fear of hitting Dun- 
can, but the old man was in a better posi- 
tion. Duncan rolled over and fired blindly 
at the sounds of Ringo’s flight. The flame 
of the shot revealed Ringo groping with 
his bound hands for the opening of the 
rear window. Crit fired then, but he was 
so reluctant to killing a fleeing man that 
his snap shot merely at Ringo’s leg missed. 
Then came a splintering crash as the out- 
law dived through the sash. 

“We gotta let him go!” snapped Crit, 
now aware of shouting men running from 
the direction of the saloon. “Com’on, 
Scotty !” 

Duncan was swearing thickly as he 
scrambled to his feet. Crit ran in, caught 
the old man by the shoulder and shoved 
him out the door, where Hefty Ward 
waited. 

“No chance to go down the gulch!” 
whispered Crit, sure from the sounds that 
several of the gang were cutting toward 
the rear of Ringo’s house. “We'll go up— 
they'll never guess we went that way.” 
Then he remembered that the road guard 
would not be in a position to betray them. 
“T got a notion a vacant tent up in that 
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mine camp is just the hole we need.” 

He hurried Ward and Duncan up the 
narrow ledge between the creek and the 
canyon wall. Where the creek swung in 
against the base of the cliff, the three 
forded the shallow stream and climbed into 
the road that connected Silver Camp with 
the mine. Crit led cautiously up the road 
until a thrashing commotion in the brush 
informed him that the bound and gagged 
guard was still secure. Five minutes after 
leaving Ringo’s house, Crit and his two 
side-kicks were groping in a dark tent. 

“Here we are!” Crit had made sure that 
the two iron cots were unoccupied. “This 
tent may be the home of some of the night 
shift, or it might just happen to be where 
a couple of crazy Irish holds out. Any- 
way, it’s a safe hideout for a spell.” 

“Say, Crit!” burst out Duncan. “T heard 
Scar an ’Ringo talkin’ a lotta crazy stuff 
that mebbe yuh can piece into sense. Suth- 
in’ about a spy in their crew—an’ a letter 
of Murt Cowan’s!” 

“T heard that myself!” said the Texan. 
“And I got quite some sense outa it. But 
I can’t explain now. I gotta go on a scout.” 

Curious questions and anxious protests 
delayed Crit’s departure. In the end he re- 
assured his mates by stating rather untruth- 
fully that he merely wanted to map a get- 
away route back to the ranch. 

But Crit Sanderson had no such sane 
purpose in mind. His destination was the 
Silver Palace. Murph and Kilarney either 
were dead, or in need of a guardian. Be- 
sides, Crit wanted badly to connect up 
with the spy Ringo had ordered Scar to 
kill. The talk he had overheard between 
Scar and Ringo had been enlightening. 
Not only did he believe that he knew who 
that spy was, but he also had a hunch as 
to what was behind all of Nap Ringo’s 
mysterious activities. 


Cuapter VIII 
THE SECRET OF RINGO’S GAME 


RIT SANDERSON left the gulch 

road and cut in among shacks and 

tent houses to the rear of the Miners’ 

Store in Silver Camp, then slipped along 

its stone wall to the front. He had seen no 

one, had heard no sounds of life in any of 
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the squalid dwellings, which was further 
evidence that all the denizens of the town 
were Ringo men, now engaged in hunting 
Scotty Duncan and his rescuers. The only 
business enterprises in Silver Camp itself 
were the big saloon and the store, and the 
men employed by Ringo in those establish- 
ments constituted the town’s population. 
Ringo’s hard-bitten gunmen crew lived 
at the horse camp in Squaw Basin, just 
over the low ridge to the north. 

“Every last rat of em is chasing Scotty 
and me,” reasoned Crit, after an inspection 
of the street from the front of the store. 
“Except Scar, who’s probably busy hunting 
his spy. Huh! Whoever runs this store 
forgot to lock the door.” A rectangle of 
deeper blackness in the store front told 
him the door had been left open. 

Across the street, light still blazed 
through the saloon windows and the gap 
where swinging doors had hung, but Crit 
could hear no sounds inside and could 
glimpse no movement. Fearful that he 
would find his Irish helpers dead, the 
Texan crossed to the Silver Palace. 

Looking through the door opening, he 
viewed a disorder that suggested the pass- 
ing of a tornado. The splintered wreckage 
of chairs and tables cluttered the floor, 
which was carpeted with broken bottles 
and glasses, A blank area of wall had 
taken the place of the big mirror back of 
the bar. The bar itself lay upon its back. 


RIT stepped inside. Behind the over- 
turned bar he now saw the bartender, 
bedded down upon broken glass, and lying 
back of a barricade of liquor cases. The 
barkeep was making feeble efforts to sit up. 
Half buried under the litter of gambling 
layouts along the opposite wall he located 
three men in various stages of disability ; 
these were gamblers he had seen at the 
faro table during his earlier call. All were - 
wrecks as to clothes and features, but roll- 
ing movements and muttered groans told 
the Texan that none was dead. 

A wheezy snore rolled out from the 
restaurant space in the rear. That portion 
of the Silver Palace appeared to have been 
outside the direct path of the cyclone, for 
three or four of the tables still stood up- 
right and unbroken. And flopped over a 
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table, a whisky bottle between them, 
sprawled the two fearfully beaten men he 
sought. One was naked to the waist. The 
raw face of the other was turned toward 
Crit, but the features were so badly dis- 
organized that he could not determine if 
they belonged to Murph or Kilarney. 

Crit started to cross the saloon to the 
restaurant. His Irish helpers were merely 
taking a little nap, refreshing themselves 
for another session. Again they had 
cleaned up, and again they had luckily 
escaped leaden death. If any of the gunmen 
had been in here on the start, the shots 
back at Ringo’s house had drawn them 
away. No doubt many of the gang were 
still chasing down the gulch on a wild hunt 
for Duncan and himself. 

Voices and footsteps outside the side 
door of the saloon drove Crit quickly back 
to the end of the bar where a few packing- 
cases, left there temporarily, offered him 
concealment. Crouching in the shadowed 

: corner he looked 

Wy, out at three men 
who were enter- 
. ing with watch- 
ful care. One 
was Scar; the 
others were two 
of the poker 
playing gunmen 
who had been so 
roughly handled 


® 


by Murph and Kilarney. 

“He ain’t here!” growled Scar, his beady 
eyes searching the wreckage. “But there’s 
them two roughneck Micks!” The outlaw 
reached for his gun. “Nap said to plug 
them two, first chance!” 

“Wait a minute, Scar!” That protest 
from one of the others certainly saved 
Scar, for Crit had poked his gun over the 
end of the bar. “Don’t make a racket. Our 
man may be hidin’ out in the kitchen, or in 
one of them booths.” 

That possibility disturbed Scar, and he 
ducked hastily behind the heavy side door. 
“T don’t think that crazy jigger would hide 
out from the devil hisself!” he muttered. 
“But you never can tell. Tony, hussle out 
the side here and into the kitchen. Blacky, 
beat it aroun’ the other way. I’ll wait here 
case he runs out.” 


Tony, the husky sentry Crit had en- 
countered at Ringo’s house, went out the 
side door. Blacky, a tall, slithery-moving 
halfbreed, hurried out the front, passing 
within three feet of the Texan. Scar set- 
tled to wait behind his door. 

At first Crit had thought the gunmen trio 
were looking for him, but his modesty 
would not permit him to recognize himself 
in Scar’s description of the “crazy jigger” 
they sought. Then he remembered that Scar 
had been ordered by Ringo to fill a certain 
spy with lead. These three were hunting 
for that spy. 

Several minutes passed before Tony and 
Blacky appeared in the kitchen door. “No- 
body out there,” Tony informed Scar, who 
shuffled out to help his mates search the 
half-dozen booths. 

“We can’t wait no longer,” said Scar 
impatiently. “He ain’t wise we’re next to 
him, so we'll git him easy. He was to go 
up the hill with me. That sneak’ll git one 
awful s’prise when he shows up for that 
date. Le’s go! You two are ridin’ with me. 
Pll teil Nap these drunk Irish ain’t able 
to start for Denver jest yet.” The trio 
made hasty exit through the side door. 


CAR’S remark about the Irishmen 
starting for Denver was revealing to 
Crit Sanderson. He understood fully now 
why Ringo had been so anxious to prevent 
the departure of Murph and Kilarney. 
Pollaine, the mine manager who had been 
thrown out of the saloon, had undoubtedly 
told Ringo that the Irishmen were intend- 
ing to rejoin their old boss, Murt Cowan, 
up in Denver. To see that the two miners 
did not go had been Ringo’s reason for 
entering the Silver Palace at the time Crit 
was trying to get Murph and Kilarney out. 
The Texan could also guess what Scar 
had on for tonight, a business that ap- 
peared more important, or more safe, than 
the removing of a spy. For a moment Crit 
considered the impulsive desire to trail 
the scar-faced outlaw and his two men, 
then he forced the thought aside. He never 
could follow riders in the darkness. Be- 
sides, he had to get Duncan and Hefty 
Ward to safety, also, Murph and Kilarney. 
Again he was moving across the saloon 
when he caught the soft pad of footsteps 
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outside the front door. Before he could 
more than turn a man stepped quickly in- 
side. Crit relaxed; the entering man was 
Hawk. 

“Aw, it’s you!” The old gunman’s red- 
dish eyes darted about the saloon. “Was 
you hereabouts when the lightnin’ struck?” 
he drawled. 

“Only within hearin’,” replied Crit. 
“Where was you at?” 

“Over at the hoss camp.” Hawk was 
still glancing keenly about the saloon. “But 
I couldn’t find Scar and I come back. 
Dammit, Tex, ain’t you got no savvy? 
That’s three-four times you’ve spoiled my 
littlk——” 

A six-gun boomed out in the street, 
and a bullet cut a jagged furrow in the 
door jamb beside Hawk. As the old gun- 
man, with the quickest movement Crit had 
ever witnessed, drew his guns, a streak of 
flame flared from the gloom of the kitchen 
in the rear. Hawk let out a yelp of pain 
and staggered against the wall. But his 
body rebounded, and he dived to the end of 
the bar, where Crit had already plunged 
to cover. 

“There it is!” Hawk added a sobbing 
oath, “My chances all shot to hell—what 
with this slug in my laig—and this plain 
hint that these devils are onto me! And 
you nervy young rascal—it’s all your fault! 
If you’d only laid off——” 

“JT didn’t know till a few minutes back, 
Hawk,” sighed Crit. “But I see now! 
You’re a rep too—for Murt Cowan.” 

“You're ’way too late with your smart 
guessin’!”” snorted the wounded man, duck- 
ing as a bullet from the kitchen plowed 
through the bar. “Why couldn’t you ‘a’ 
tumbled when I played your game up where 
them skunks ’bushed that Wyoming feller? 
But—no! You jest had to keep tearin’ in! 
How’d you find out?” 

Crit waited until guns back in the kitchen 
had emptied their leaden hail into the bar. 
While those weapons were being reloaded 
he told Hawk of the talk he had overheard 
between Scar and Ringo. 

“Just my rotten luck!” groaned Hawk. 
“Yeh, I come here to find out what had 
happened to Murt Cowan and the King 
Solomon mine. The last letter that reached 
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the Denver office from him said the stamp 
mill had broken down an’ he would be a 
long while gettin’ it runnin’ again. It looked 
like his handwritin’ all right, but somehow 
it just didn’t sound like Cowan. So bein’ 
an old friend o’ Murt’s, I didn’t say nothin’ 
to nobody, but just took the first train fer 
down here. An’ when, plum contrary to 
Murt’s letter, I found out the mill had been 
runnin’ all the time, and that the bullion 
shipments had been goin’ out reg’lar & 

“Tt’s right plain—now!” put in Crit dis- 
gustedly; then, after another flurry of 
shooting had subsided: “Ringo kidnaped 
Murt Cowan and put that slick Zim Pol- 
laine in his place as mine manager. Ever 
since Cowan disappeared, Ringo has been 
shipping the bullion to a member of his 
gang 2 

“To some feller in Frisco,” muttered 
Hawk. “TI got onto that when I fust hit Na- 
varro. Pollaine had showed the express 
agent a letter from Thad Carter—forged 
of course—orderin’ Pollaine to ship the 
silver to Frisco ’stead of to Denver. Dam- 
mit—I’d as soon be cut up with lead as 
with these slivers!” 


RIT had decided that there were three 

gunmen back in the kitchen and one 
outside the front door, Of course the trio 
would be Scar, Tony, and Blacky. They 
had seen Hawk approaching, and had 
grasped this fine opportunity to get their 
spy. 

“You got ary trace of Cowan?” asked 
Crit, during the next period of reloading 
quiet. “I’m guessing from what I heard 
that he’s still alive.” 

“Yeh, Scar and that Tombstone rat took 
him up on this mountain som’eres, and one 
or the other of 
them two has 
been goin’ every 
night to feed 
their prisoner. I 
been tryin’ to 
\ \ work in with 

Scar—and I fi- 
nally made it. 
Jest this mornin’ he bragged to me about 
that kidnappin’, and offered to take me 
along tonight—to enjoy his show. That 
butcherin’ devil is jest the sort to stir up a 
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helpless man and—oh, damn the luck to 
hell!” 

“I see now how I jimmied your play!” 
sighed Crit. “You had worked yourself 
in with the gang, trying to find out what 
they’d done with Cowan. If my haid had 
been even ordinary, I’d have got your hint 
when you tried to show me on the road, 
at the bushwhacking of McNally, that 
Ringo was an outlaw crook. Course you 
didn’t get a chance to wise me up openly 
in front of Ringo then. So you’re just a 
puncher, huh? I’d say yet that you're 
more of a 2 

“A killer gunman!’ mumbled Hawk. 
“Well, we ain’t goin’ into my history. My 
name—but what the hell difference does a 
name make, anyway? Dammit all—nohow! 
I had it all fixed to get to Murt Cowan 
tonight. I’d ’a’ made it too—even if I’d 
had to pull Injun stuff on that yella Scar! 
But now—they’re wise to me.” 

“They got wise you was a spy, all right,” 
said Crit. “Scar and two others were in 
here just now looking for you. They must 
have seen you heading this way when they 
left. Them Irish! Dang’ if they ain’t snooz- 
in’ right through all this shootin’! And 
they’re marked for the finish. Ringo found 
out they were going back to Denver, where 
of course they’d spill his beans, when they 
didn’t find Murt Cowan there.” 

“They’re no worse off than we are!” 
sniffed Hawk, listening to Scar?s jubilant 
bellow. “Yeh, they’re comin’ in now! Well, 
T’ll show ’em I can still throw lead, even 
if I am too much crippled—Goddlemighty 
—I gotta do suthin’! Scar will shore kill 
Murt Cowan now!” 


CHAPTER IX 
TO REP FOR HAWK 


ECAUSE their bombardment had 
drawn no replying shots, the outlaws 
had become convinced that the spy was 
dead. Out in the street Scar Yost was re- 
peating his opinion that “We got ’im, fel- 
lers!”’ It developed later that none of the 
enemy had sighted the Texan, and there- 
fore they had no suspicion that their victim 
had connected with help. 
“One uh you boys got the dirty 
snooper!” bawled Scar from just outside 


the front door. “I heerd him beller and 
fall. Ease in there, and we’ll make sure.” 
As usual, Scar was allowing his men to 
take the chances. 

Crit and Hawk, concealed from the rear 
by the bartender’s barricade of boxes, and 
from the front door by the overturned bar, 
exchanged understanding glances. They’d 
lay low until the outlaws got close. Shortly 
they could hear Tony and Blacky advanc- 
ing into the restaurant from the kitchen. 
When Scar spoke again, Crit was pleased 
to learn that the boss of the trio had gained 
the courage to step inside the front door. 

“He’s in back uh the bar!” called Scar. 
“Work along back. He’s shore dead.” 

Crit drew his gun and got his feet un- 
der him. As soon as he heard Tony and 
Blacky moving down back of the bar, he 
would spring up. Hawk, with his lips close 
to Crit’s ear, was whispering earnestly, 
“We jest gotta keep Scar alive!” 


AD it not been for the half-conscious 
bartender, whom the Texan had for- 
gotten, the two cornered men probably 
would have succeeded in cutting Tony and 
Blacky down and capturing Scar. But the 
still dazed barkeep suddenly staggered to 
his feet. Thinking those sounds to be 
caused by the men from the kitchen stum- 
bling back of the bar, Crit bobbed up. 

Far too soon! The two he had expected 
to face at ten feet or less were still back 
in the restaurant, close beside the table 
across which Murph and Kilarney were 
sprawled. Only the fact that Scar Yost 
mistook the rising bartender for the 
wounded Hawk, saved Crit from death. 
One of the outlaws back in the restaurant 
fired at Crit, but the sudden appearance of 
the barkeep must have disconcerted him. 
His lead missed Crit by a scant margin, 
but Scar’s bullet bored the bartender low 
through the side. Then the Texan was 
again prone behind his barricade, mum- 
bling his thanks to Scar for making a very 
fortunate mistake. 

But the attacking outlaws had seen and 
recognized the Texan! Scar ducked back 
through the door, and the two in the res- 
taurant dived behind an overturned table. 
At once that pair began ambitiously to re- 
duce the bar to kindling. Then Scar began 
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pumping a cross fire through a side win- 
dow. A bullet burned Crit’s arm. Another, 
its force expended in passing through the 
bar, struck Hawk’s shin. Bellowing with 
pain and rage, the old puncher started to 
scramble up, but Crit pulled him down. 

“T gotta try for the lights,” whispered 
Crit. “I’d be wasting lead on the two back 
of that table. I’ll make a lot of dark in 
here, then get you outa that side door.” 

Hawk only grunted, but Crit could feel 
him squirming to face the front. Locating 
the two hanging lamps as well as he could 
without a direct look at them, the Texan 
leaped to his feet. His shot at the nearer 
lamp cut fairly through the blazing wick 
and instantly blotted out the light. But a 
bullet nipping his gun arm hurried his shot 
at the second lamp back in the restaurant. 
The chimney crashed, but the light still 
burned. 

As Crit threw himself again behind his 
box barricade, a bullet fanned his hair. 
“T’ll snuff it next time,” he informed Hawk 
cheerfully, 

“If they is a next time,” groaned Hawk, 
plucking a long sliver out of his arm. 
“They'll be lookin’ for you to-——” 

A blood-curdling Celtic howl rose in the 
rear. Not until later did Crit learn what 
had so suddenly brought a son of Erm 
back to life. Hot pieces of broken lamp 
chimney had fallen upon Kilarney’s bare 
back. 

“Wake up, Murph!” yelled the startled 
Irishman. “Somebuddy shot me in the 
back!” 

From the sounds, Crit guessed that 
Murph’s awakening had been hastened by 
Kilarney’s slapping blow. The Texan 
chanced a quick look over the bar. He had 
a glimpse of two giant forms reeling across 
the restaurant, headed toward Tony and 
Blacky behind their table. Crit’s shot at 
the remaining light served its purpose and 
thick darkness fell upon the hectic battle 
that ensued. 

Crit feared the two miners would be shot 
down, either by Scar outside the window, 
or by the pair they were charging. The 
latter did try to protect themselves with 
their guns, but in their hurry they missed 
their mountainous targets. An instant after 


the light was blotted out, joyous yells and 
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spatting blows informed Crit that Murph 
and Kilarney had made contact with their 
objective. 

“Beat it!” yelled Scar wildly from out- 
side. “Them Irish hellers have woke up!” 


OW the two outlaws in the restaurant 

escaped utter destruction Crit never 
could understand, but by some miracle 
both wriggled 
free of their as- 
sailants. Crit 
heard them flee- 
ing in panic, one 
crashing out 
through the 
kitchen, the other 
through the side 
» door. 

“Hey,  Ire- 
land!” called Crit, 
groping out from 
the bar. “Come 
help us chase ’em! 
This way—toward the front.” 

His ruse succeeded. Murph and Kilar- 
ney plowed an erratic course toward the 
sound of Crit’s voice, shouting weird 
threats. 

“Here you are!” said Crit, when the two 
bumped into the front wall. “I got a 
wounded pard here. Help me get him out, 
will yuh?” 

“Aw, I kin walk,” began Hawk, but 
Crit’s nudge warned the old man that he 
had a motive in asking aid of the two 
miners. 

Murph and Kilarney had been badly 
battered and they were well liquored up, 
but their brains were clear enough to in- 
form their big hearts that a friend of the 
fighting cowboy needed help. Guided by 
Crit, they staggered in and lifted the pro- 
testing Hawk. Weaving a path ten feet 
wide they carried the wounded man out 
the door. When Crit suggested guilefully 
that they get Hawk to safety before pur- 
suing the enemy, neither made objection. 
To them, battle was a joy, but caring for 
a helpless man was a duty. 

As he led up the gulch Crit could hear 
Scar and his mates running across the 
footbridge back of the saloon. The defeated 
trio would either return with reinforce- 
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ments, or turn the job of killing a spy over 
to Ringo himself. Five minutes after leav- 
ing the Silver Palace the party joined 
Hefty Ward and Scotty Duncan in the 
tent. 

“Dig up a light, Hefty,” said Crit, “I 
wanta look at this old feller’s leg.” 

“Claims he ain’t a Ringo skunk, huh?” 
snorted Duncan, after Ward had lighted a 
candle and Crit had introduced Hawk in 
his proper character. “He'll hafta talk 
some tuh convince me. Why, Hefty’s been 
tellin’ me how this buzzard kept yuh from 
pluggin’ that Scar heller!” 

“T had a reason!” muttered Hawk. 
“That was a try of mine to keep my play 
from fizzlin’. I had to stop Tex here from 
killin’ Scar, ’cause Scar was my guide to 
find Murt Cowan. None of the others—not 
even Ringo—knows jest where Cowan is 
at. That Tombstone rat went with Scar 
when they took the boy away. But Tomb- 
stone’s dead. And now that Scar buzzard 
will go shoot Murt Cowan—he’s wanted 
to do that before. But Ringo argued that a 
live prisoner might help their getaway if 
they got found out sudden.” 

Crit now revealed to Duncan that Nap 
Ringo’s big game was no longer a mystery. 
The queer actions of Ringo had covered 
the audacious theft of the output of the 
King Solomon Mine! Murt Cowan had 
been kidnapped and Zim Pollaine installed 
in place of the real manager. Ringo had 
invested nothing here but his brains and his 
outlaw crew. He had taken over the store 
on a forged order, and had probably taken 
the gambler owner of the Silver Palace 
into the gang. Honest employees of store 
and saloon had been fired. Thus, for as 
long as Pollaine’s forged letters could 
keep Thad Carter, the mine’s owner, quiet, 
the mine bullion could be openly shipped 
to some accomplice. Ringo had maintained 
his gunmen crew for the sole purpose of 
covering the getaway. 

“Sunday Emmet must have got some- 
thing on Ringo,” suggested Crit. ‘“Ain’t 
that why Sunday was killed, Hawk?” 

“Yeh, I guess so, but I didn’t know 
about it till too late to save that Texas 
lad. Same as like the killin’ of that Mc- 
Nally—I only got there in time to see you 
chasin’ them three offen the hill.” 


“But, Hawk, you said Tombstone killed 
Sunday!” said Crit grimly. 

“T did not!” snorted the old puncher. 
“That yella rat! Aw, there in the saloon, 
you mean. I said you’d jest killed the skunk 
that ’bushed Emmet. I didn’t mean Tomb- 
stone. You slaughter so many, Tex, that 
you git yore victims mixed. You killed 
Joe Veeder, didn’t yuh?” 

“So Veeder dry-gulched Sunday!” Crit 
didn’t take the time to explain that Hefty 
Ward deserved the credit for removing 
the traitor. “Sure, Sunday had found out 
Veeder was a Ringo man, and he followed 
him to town. But Veeder musta got next 
and laid for him. The low down: Let’s 
see about that leg, Hawk.” 


SSISTED by Ward, and with the fast 

sobering Murph holding the candle, 

Crit bandaged the tear in Hawk’s right leg 

with a clean undershirt he found hanging 

in the tent. The wound was not nearly so 

serious as Crit had feared, and he so in- 
formed Hawk. 

“Hell, I know it’s only a scratch!” 
growled Hawk. “But now them devils are 
onto me—I never could git close to that 
yella Scar. Cuss it—nohow! I'd ’a’ pulled 
Cowan out tonight—and let him tell his 
mine boys where he’d been. You can see 
from these two Irish what ’ud happen if 
Murt Cowan turned his crew loose against 
this gang. But now—dammit! Ringo knows 
he’s close to done. They won’t need fuss 
with a prisoner any longer. Scar will go 
kill that boy ——” 

Crit Sanderson felt a surging of sym- 
pathy for the disappointed old puncher. 
For weeks Hawk, out of mere friend- 
ship for Murt Cowan, had faced death 
while establishing himself with this gang, 
that he might learn what had happened 
to Murt Cowan. But now Hawk was 
wounded, and his purpose was known to 
the outlaws. Utter disaster had crushed 
his bright hopes of rescuing Cowan. 

“How about trying to stir up this mine 
crew to jump the Ringo gang?” suggested 
Crit, his eyes beginning to light with their 
habitual boyish eagerness. “Murph and 
Kilarney might go tell ’°em——’” 

“That wouldn’t help Murt Cowan!” 
muttered Hawk gloomily. “Even if them. 
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miners could be convinced that Ringo and 
their new boss is crooks—which couldn’t 
be done! I snooped among them miners 
some—thinkin’ to get their help myself. 
But Pollaine raised their wages—which 
of course he won’t hafta pay—and Ringo 
has made himself solid there, by fixin’ it 
so they all get a big drink before meals. 
But if I could ’a’ got Murt Cowan back 
here 2 

“Murph!” Crit had made his decision 
some time before. “I wonder would you 
and your pard do me a favor?” 

“Would we?” boomed the gory Murph, 
and Kilarney’s near sightless eyes lighted 
joyously. “Phwat is it ye would have us 
do, b’y?” 

“Take this nervy old feller and Duncan 
here back up the gulch somewhere. Hefty 
will help you. Hide out, all of you until I 
get back.” 

“We'll do ut!’ But Murph had lost 
much of his eagerness upon learning the 
peaceful nature of the desired favor. 
“Shure! There’s a prospect shaft, only a 
piece above 
heres= We 
helped drive 
ut. We'll tuck 
your friends in 
there, cowb’y, 
and then: 

“You'll stay 
with them,” in- 
terrupted Crit 
hastily. “So’s 
to bust any of that gang that comes snoop- 
ing around. Now, Hawk, reppin’ for boys 
who have met hard luck seems about all 
I’m good for lately. I got a crust, I know, 
thinking I can take the place of the nervi- 
est man I ever met—but I'll go see can I 
find Murt Cowan!” 

Hawk jerked out of his trance of gloom, 
and his furrowed face mirrored a pathetic 
eagerness. “Tex, you mean it? You'll go 
grab that Scar buzzard and make him 
squawk and——” 

“Tl try it,” said Crit cheerfully, “but 
I gotta hurry and catch Scar before them 
three get started.” After questioning Hawk 
briefly, he prepared to go. “You say it 
takes Scar about three hours to go to 
wherever he’s got Cowan hid. If I’m lucky 
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Pll be back by daylight—with Murt Cowan. 
Then we'll show Cowan to his mine crew 
—and the Ringo gang will be going to join 
their victims. But for gosh sakes, Hefty, 
don’t start squawkin’ your bloody death 
and tell this hull country where you're at!” 

“Nary a whimper!” promised the fat 
puncher, “I’m right on aidge for real 
slaughter now—and I sure aim to be in on 
the finish.” 

After the Texan had gone out, Hawk 
sighed. “That young feller sure had a gall 
mentionin’ my nerve. Huh! Right after the 
Big Boss up above made that Texas lad, 
he throwed away his pattern for a real 
nervy man.” 


CHAPTER X 
IN MURT COWAN’S PRISON 


RIT SANDERSON realized that the 
trail to the accomplishment of his 
purpose, the rescue of the kidnapped mine 
manager, was liable to be cluttered with ob- 
stacles. Scar may already have departed 
with his mates, and to follow the outlaws at 
night would be impossible. And if he did 
overtake the trio at the Squaw Basin 
Camp, it might be a dangerous and ticklish 
job to separate Scar from his two com- 
panions. Once he had Scar to himself, the 
Texan was confident he could win the out- 
law’s consent to act as guide. But the at- 
tempt to capture Scar would no doubt 
precipitate a gun battle that would draw 
others of the gang. 

Crit hurried down the gulch to the first 
shacks of Silver Camp and turned up the 
plain trail that led over the low ridge to 
the north. He would have tried to find a 
horse, but Hawk had told him it was only 
two hundred yards to the outlaw camp in 
Squaw Basin, where he would be able to 
pick up a mount. From an elevated posi- 
tion on the trail he looked back. 


HE town was quiet and not a light 

showed anywhere. No doubt the 
townsmen members of Ringo’s gang were 
still beating the darkness down toward the 
Duncan ranch, seeking frantically for the 
men whose escape would mean disaster to 
this outlaw enterprise. Crit was wondering 
dubiously if Ringo himself would be over. 
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at the camp to speed Scar on his killing 
mission, when across the roof of the Silver 
Palace a rectangle of light blinked up at 
him. The forms of three men were outlined 
in rapid succession in the light, which Crit 
knew must come through the open door of 
Ringo’s cabin. He sighed with relief and 
went on up the trail; Ringo was holding a 
conference with some of his men and 
would not be at Squaw Basin. 

Crit had feared that he would be too 
late, that Scar and his trailmates would 
already have left, but when he topped the 
ridge sight of a bobbing lantern gave him 
hope that he was in time to connect with 
the men who were going to call on Murt 
Cowan. 

As speedily as was consistent with cau- 
tion, Crit walked down through the dark- 
ness. The ghostly white of a tent loomed 
ahead of him. Then he saw other tents on 
his right. Men were working among horses 
in a brush corral on his left. Scar was 
carrying the lantern, apparently looking 
for something among the tents. 

Crit crouched in the thick blackness be- 
side the corral. The two men who were 
to accompany Scar were saddling. Scar 
was cursing thickly as he stumbled over 
tent ropes. 

“Hey, Tony!’ called Scar angrily. 
“Where'd you put that damn’ bottle? I 
can’t find it.” 

“Tl get it.’ Tony led his horse out of 
the corral, dropped his reins and rounded 
the tent to where Scar was grumbling. “Me 
an’ Blacky had one snort when we got 
here.” 

Scar swore at the man who had mis- 
placed the bottle, but Crit had lost interest 
in the two back of the tent. He was ad- 
vancing softly toward the outlaw who was 
still in the corral, which of course would 
be Blacky, the tall half-breed. The Texan 
had reached the open gate when Blacky 
started out with his horse. Crit pressed his 
body into the brush of the corral fence 
and waited without breathing. He had set 
himself for a most foolhardy stunt. He 
would go with Scar to Murt Cowan’s 
prison, by taking the place of one of the 
outlaws! 

Blacky was in haste to join his mates 
before they finished the bottle. Just oppo- 


site the tensely waiting Texan, he half- 
turned to yank the reins of his lagging 
horse. And at that instant Crit’s gun barrel 
fell with a soft thud upon the half-breed’s 
head. 

Crit eased the knocked-out man to the 
ground inside the fence. For an instant he 
was of the mind to take Blacky’s hat and 
coat, but he discarded the notion. He was 
near enough Blacky’s size to pass for the 
outlaw in the darkness without any dis- 
guise, and should Scar get a look at him by 
a match flame or lantern light his audacious 
deception would be exposed anyway. Crit 
caught Blacky’s startled horse and led it 
outside. 

Scar and Tony had found the bottle and 
were still busy with it. Crit feared that he 


would be called into the lantern lighted 
area to take a drink, but he need not have 
worried. 

“You lost out on this, Blacky,’’ called 
Scar, and the empty bottle crashed on the 
rocks. “You act pretty drunk, anyway.” 

“Blacky claims he’s had too much Irish!” 
chortled Tony. “I guess he is awful sick. 
Dammit, Scar, we oughta stayed to finish 
them Micks. If they get away and hump 
it back to Denver. e. 

“They won't!” snapped Scar, shaking 
out the lantern light and heading for his 
horse. “Them two will get it—along with 
that snoopin’ Hawk and that smarty Texan 
and old Duncan. Ringo was ribbin’ up 
their finish with Zim Pollaine when I left 
over there.” 


RIT felt a cold chill of depression, 
which was not warmed by Scar’s ex- 
planation. 

“Yeh, Zim was goin’ up to his camp, 
to start some of his miners huntin’ for 
Duncan and Sanderson, when he stumbled 
smack onto old Scotty and Hefty Ward. 
Heerd ’em talkin’ in a tent—and, while 
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he was listenin’, dang if that Texas heller 
and old Hawk and them two Irish didn’t 
come along. Yeh, that hull bunch is done! 
Zim Pollaine is goin’ to trick ’em down into 
town—where they'll git a bad surprise!” 

For an instant the Texan.was of the 
mind to go back to his friends. The fake 
mine manager had discovered where they 
were hiding, and was planning to lure 
them back into Silver Camp, and into an 
ambush! But a single flash of thought dis- 
suaded Crit from abandoning his attempt 
to rescue Cowan. Hawk knew Pollaine for 
the villain he was and would not be fooled 
by him. Besides, Crit’s present undertaking 
was not his own affair; Hawk would never 
forgive him for turning back, even if, such 
act were to save the old puncher’s life. 

Grunting as if with the pain of protest- 
ing insides, Crit mounted Blacky’s half- 
wild mustang. With no attention to the 
others, Scar swung upon his horse and 
led out up the flat. The Texan maneuvered 
his mount in behind Tony, and thanked his 
Lady Luck that he had been able to choose 
that rearmost position. Only now did he 
notice that Scar was riding Bloody Run, 
Crit’s own buckskin, which he had been 
forced to abandon in front of the saloon. 

Luckily for Crit, Scar was not in a 
talkative mood, and Tony’s share of the 
bottle had inspired song and rambling anec- 
dotes, which called for no betraying speech 
from the supposed Blacky. 

The trail steepened, and wound in zig- 
zags up the side of a long ridge. Crit won- 
dered how this man-built trail happened to 
be here, but not until the cavalcade had 
traveled rough country for an hour did 
he find the explanation. Scar turned up a 
gulch, shortly to halt between a tumble- 
down shack and a tunnel dump. The trail 
had been built by some early prospector, 
‘who had driven a tunnel here. And that 
tunnel would be the prison of Murt 
Cowan! 

Scar dismounted, scratched a match and 
lighted a bug lantern he pawed from a 
niche in the fallen wall of the cabin. 

“You stay here, Blacky,” ordered Scar, 
starting to climb the steep dump. “Com’on, 
Tony! I ain’t goin’ to fuss a-tall with this 
smart jasper. We'll be back in a minnit, 
Blacky.” 
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Crit swore under his breath. If only he 
had been selected to accompany Scar! He 
considered making a play to overcome 
Scar and Tony right here, but decided 
against it. If he was forced to kill Scar, he 
might never be able to find Cowan in a 
tunnel maze. 

Nervous with impatience, he waited until 
the sky-outlined forms of Scar and Tony 
disappeared over the crest of the dump, 
then he started cautiously up the steep rock 
pile. When he reached the top he could see 
Scar’s light bobbing out of sight into the 
hillside, some thirty feet to his right. 

The Texan hurried toward the black 
hole into which the light had gone, jumpy 
with the fear that Scar might shoot his 
captive without preliminary talk. Never 
thinking but that Tony had gone into the 
tunnel with his boss, Crit cante near meet- 
ing disaster. 

“Where the hell yuh goin’, Blacky?” de- 
manded Tony, almost at Crit’s elbow. 
“Didn’t yuh hear Scar say tuh stick with 
the hosses ?” 

Crit did not allow surprise to slow his 
action. He knew he must remove Tony, 
and that without much noise, before he 
could follow Scar into the tunnel. Scarcely 
before the outlaw had completed his 
speech, Crit’s gun was digging into his ribs. 

“Hold ’er!” cautioned the Texan softly. 
"Not 2 yip——” 


ROM his previous encounter with this 
same Tony in front of Ringo’s cabin, 
Crit should have guessed that the husky 
outlaw would put up a fight. Tony now 
proved his nerve by making a furious at- 
tack upon the man who held a gun at his 
side. Of course Tony had recognized Crit’s 
voice, He slashed his left forearm at the 
Texan’s gun hand, and struck blindly with 
his right fist. 

Crit managed to hold to his gun, al- 
though the weapon no longer pointed at 
Tony. Still, he had no intention of firing a 
shot that would warn Scar that trouble was 
again trailing him. Crit was pleased to 
accept battle in the Irish style. 

Tony’s driving right had landed hard 
on the Texan’s chest. Crit struck with his 
gun, but his blow only grazed the outlaw’s 
shoulder. Then he dropped the gun and 
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charged, missed two terrific swings and 
wound up in Tony’s clutching arms. The 
two went down together and rolled to the 
edge of the dump. 

Crit received considerable punishment 
during that rough and tumble battle in the 
darkness. Tony was husky and active and 
a right willing scrapper. Few blows were 
struck; each soon learned from experience 
that he was more apt to smash a fist into 
the sharp rocks than to hit his opponent. 
Finally Crit wriggled loose from Tony’s 
hold, planted his feet against what proved 
to be the outlaw’s stomach and heaved. His 
husky antagonist was fairly lifted over the 
edge of the dump. Long after Crit had se- 
cured his gun and had groped into the 
tunnel mouth he could hear the rolling 
racket of Tony’s descent down the dump. 

Although confident that Tony would re- 
turn for further fight, Crit did not allow 
himself to worry over bridges ahead. He 
had to find Scar before the vicious outlaw 
could complete the killing act that had 
brought him here. With a haste that was 
painful to shins and shoulders and head, 
Crit stumbled through the rock-choked old 
tunnel. In one place the roof had fallen 
and he was forced to crawl. Then he 
glimpsed a faint crack of light on his left. 

Groping investigation revealed a plank 
door set between the timbers of a cross- 
cut. While working 
to pull the tight 
door open, he dis- 
covered a bar of 
tool steel lying 
across a number of 
huge chunks of 
rock. The bar and 
the rocks had been 
used to secure the door against escape of 
the prisoner. So Murt Cowan probably 
had not suffered the misery of being tied 
up during the six long weeks he had been 
confined here. 

Crit managed to get the door open. He 
was now able to see by the light of Scar’s 
lantern coming from round a turn in the 
narrow passage ahead. As he drew his gun 
and walked openly forward, he was re- 
lieved to hear Scar’s voice. The outlaw 
was running true to vicious form, by bait- 
ing a helpless man before killing him. The 


prisoner could have been left here to die, 
but that would not have been Scar’s way. 

“Tf some o’ yore friends hadn’t got 
nosey and come pokin’ into things, Cowan, 
you’d been outa here right soon,” Scar 
was yelling. “As it is, with this damn 
Hawk sneakin’ in an’ spyin’-——’” 

“Hawk!” A voice weak from privation 
but still resolute, broke in excitedly. 
“Hawk, you say? Old Hawk has showed 
up——?” 

“Yeah,” snarled Scar malevolently. “But 
that ain’t gointa do you no good—nor him 
neither. By now he’s already done his last 
snoopin’ !”” 

“No!” screamed the man who had lain 
in this cold tunnel for ages. “If Hawk has 
come, it’s you that’ll be finished. Like I told 
you on the start—you can go plumb to 
hell!” 

Crit was now round the bend in the 
tunnel, which he saw ended in a bare wall 
only ten feet ahead. Scar had set the lard 
bucket holding the candle upon the rock 
floor and was now thrusting his gun at a 
slender, rag-garbed, red-bearded man who 
was backed against the end of the tunnel. 
Murt Cowan’s sunken eyes widened as 
they fell upon the man behind Scar, but 
he no doubt believed Crit to be one of the 
outlaws until the Texan spoke. 

“Turn around, Scar!” ordered Crit 
sharply. “And face a man who’s heeled!” 


j Reis of turning, Scar dropped his 
gun as if it had suddenly become sear- 
ing hot. Murt Cowan stared for an instant 
at the boyish Texan. Then he staggered 
forward and kicked the fallen weapon 
aside. 

“At last!” he moaned and eased himself 
back against the wall. 

“Mornin’, Mister Cowan!” greeted Crit 
pleasantly. ‘““Name’s Sanderson—sorta rep- 
pin’ for your friend Hawk.” 

“Did they kill him?’ demanded Cowan 
anxiously. 

“Hadn’t when I left. Well, Scar, you’re 
done with dirty killing. I promised I’d get 
you devils that *bushed McNally. Your two 
pards are dead—so you 2 

“Aw, you couldn’t shoot me down!” 
whined Scar, cowering against the jagged 
wall, “I—I’ll tell ev’rything——” 
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“No need!” put in Crit shortly. “We 
know all about how you and Ringo kid- 
napped Cowan and put your Pollaine pard 
in his place. You able to ride, Cowan? 
Come on, then. We'll see how this butcher 
likes the hole he kept you penned in.” 

“Good enough!” muttered Cowan. “And 
I hope you forget where you left this devil, 
Sanderson. I’d like him to taste—Look- 
out! Back of you!” 

Instinctively Crit knew what had hap- 
pened. The fighting Tony had not allowed 
his tumble down the dump to dampen his 
desire for battle. He had come to remove 
the sting of temporary defeat. 

“Yeh—yuh damn Texan!” snarled Tony, 
from the shadows behind Crit. “Trick us, 
willya!” 

Crit was in no position for a gunplay 
against a man with a drawn weapon behind 
him. Murt Cowan stood in front of the 
Texan, and Scar was close on his right. It 
was Scar’s sudden shout to Tony to “Shoot 
—quick!” that gave Crit an idea. 

Locating the advancing Tony by his 
stumbling footsteps, Crit threw himself 
in front of Scar. With a continuation of 
the same speedy movement, he dived head 
first at Scar, driving the startled outlaw 
backward and toward Tony. 

The hectic flurry of tense action was all 
over in seconds. Tony fired as Scar’s body 
hurtled toward him. Crit fell upon Scar, 
who went suddenly limp. Murt Cowan 
proved himself a man of quick thought 
when he snatched up Scar’s gun, turned it 
upon Tony and fired. With a bullet through 
his barrel chest, the husky outlaw lunged to 
the side. But he fell upon Scar’s candle 
lantern and extinguished the light. 

“Did he hit you, Sanderson?” called 
Cowan. 

“Naw!” Crit scrambled up from Scar’s 
apparently lifeless body. “Plugged his 
boss—looks like. I guess you got that Tony 
skunk.” 

As he groped for the lantern upon which 
Tony had fallen, Crit heard a moan from 
Scar. Evidently the butchering outlaw was 
not dead. Crit rolled Tony’s body aside and 
found the flattened tin bucket that had held 
the candle. All the while he was prying 
and tugging at the squashed tin to get at 
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the candle inside, he could hear Scar roll- 
ing and kicking. 

“Scar ain’t dead!’ exclaimed Cowan. 
“He’s getting away.” 

“He won't get far!” sniffed Crit; then 
he swore with disgust at failing to find the 
candle inside the bucket. “Dang’ candle 
fell otit !” 

By the time Crit had located his matches, 
all sounds from Scar had quieted. By the 
light of a match flame he searched for the 
candle, and had just found it when a 
startled shout from Cowan was partly 
drowned by a slapping crash toward the 
mouth of the tunnel. 
~ “Sear’s gone!” cried Cowan. 

“And he’s shut that door!” Crit dropped 
match and candle and plunged through the 
darkness. “If he bars us in here, we’re 
cooked !’’ 


Rete Ne with disgust that Tony’s 
shot might not even have touched his 
pard, and that the fall upon the rock floor 
of the tunnel had merely stunned Scar for 
a moment, Crit ran a bumping, stumbling 
course to the plank door. It was closed, and 
Crit’s lunge against it was of no effect. 
Scar had managed to get the steel bar 
across the door. 

Again Crit threw himself against the 
plank barrier, but the sturdy door only 
shivered. 

“We'll make it out,” said Crit confi- 
dently. “But it may take some time. I 
don’t think he got them big rocks rolled 
against it. Let’s light that candle and ca’m 
down.” 

While Crit again hunted up the candle 
and lighted it, then furnished makings to 

. “ the man who 
» had been with- 


S lieved from the 
management of 
the King Solo- 
mon Mine. 

é “Ringo was a 
platsible devil,” said the man who had 
reason to know a lot about this gang. “He 
came into Silver Camp with this Scar Yost 
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and Tony, and a scamp called Blacky. The 
next morning after he arrived, he came 
up to the mine, introduced himself as a 
mining promoter from Colorado, and asked 
my advice about operating in this country. 
After some talk, he said one »f his men 
had been robbed in a card game in the 
Silver Palace. That led to his suggestion 
that he drive out the tough scum that had 
collected there. I was eager enough to let 
him try it.” 

So Nap Ringo had cleaned Silver Camp. 
Then he had offered to let Cowan have 
his men to guard bullion shipments—said 
those men would have nothing to do, any- 
way, until he got settled. Cowan had beeh 
agreeable to that too, but he had always 
sent a couple of his own men with the 
bullion. This had gone on for a couple of 
weeks. Then—— 

“One night Ringo got me into the house 
back of the Silver Palace. Scar Yost was 
there, and a stranger that they introduced 
as Zim Pollaine. Ringo put it to me 
straight: Would I throw in with them to 
rob the mine? Well—” Cowan shuddered 
—‘“of course I told ’em to go to hell! But 
I got the hell! They quizzed me for hours. 
I refused to write letters or orders, but 
that didn’t seem to worry Ringo. I guessed 
right there that Pollaine was a pen artist.” 

“Yeh, but how did Hawk get onto that 
forged letter about the stamp mill shuttin’ 
down?” demanded Crit. “He give me the 
idea he was just a ol’ broke down puncher 
who——” 

“Old—broke down—puncher !” Cowan’s 
eyes bulged; he yelled with sudden laugh- 
ter. “You know who he really is? His real 
name’s Carter! Thad Carter! An’ all he 
owns in the world, outside a couple ranches 
or so in Colorado, is the King Solomon 
mine itself! Broke down puncher—ah!” 

Crit gaped. Then he snapped his mouth 
shut. “Him the owner of the King Solo- 
mon? A millionaire—? With his nerve, an’ 
the way he can shoot——!” 

“Why not?” laughed Cowan. “He’s been 
a mine-owner for a year—an’ a cattleman 
for forty! An’ part o’ that time he was 
sheriff, too—as fightin’ a go-getter sheriff 
as ever fanned a six-gun! Why that old 
man has wiped out a dozen gangs worse 
than this Ringo outfit—alone! That’s why 


they called him Hawk down there. An’ 
when he come up here he just used it for 
his name, nobody up here knowin’ him!” 

But now Crit was examining the door to 
their prison by the light of the candle. 
“Tve just got to make it out!” he said 
grimly, producing his pocket knife. “It 
seems that Pollaine skunk was going to try 
to trick the boys into an ambush. It don’t 
seem like old Hawk would be fooled—he 
knew Pollaine was one of the gang. But 
either way—I want to go there. Even if 
Ringo didn’t slaughter Hawk and Duncan 
and Hefty—him and what’s left of his 
gang are going to ride a awful tough trail 
getting away. Aw, I can’t reach that bar 
with my knife to lift it out. Gotta gouge a 
hole through the planks and get my arm 
through.” 

Impatiently but doggedly, Crit Sander- 
son set about the slow job of getting out 
of that tunnel prison. 


CHAPTER XI 
SONGS NO MOTHER EVER SANG 


ie ee and Kilarney might safely 
have convoyed Hawk and Scotty 
Duncan, with Hefty’s help, to the prospect 
shaft up the gulch, according to Crit’s 
directions, had it not been that Murph and 
Kilarney suddenly remembered the bound 
and gagged road guard they had so happily 
overcome. 

“It’s freezed thot poor b’y mus’ be!” 
sighed Murph, as they were preparing to 
leave their tent. “We better go tie him 
loose.” 

“Uv course!” echoed Kilarney. “And 
take him down for a drink—to pay for our 
joke!” 

Duncan snorted a sarcastic protest, but 
Hawk sided with the impulsive pair, al- 
though he was moved by no sympathy for 
the outlaw. He explained that the captive 
road guard probably had heard and seen 
them pass up the gulch and, should Ringo’s 
searchers stumble upon him, he would be 
able to reveal where the quarry had gone. 

“But no takin’ him to town,” warned the 
old puncher sourly. “Bring him up here. 
Hefty, you better go along to see these 
laddybucks don’t hit for that saloon.” 

Ward mumbled plaintively that he 
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“wouldn’t mind a drink hisself,” but he 
lumbered away after the Irish pair. 
Shortly Murph and Kilarney returned, 
half carrying the shivering and thickly 
cursing road guard. Ward stumbled back 
into the tent a moment later. 

“Somebody comin’ up the gulch,” an- 
nounced the fat puncher. “Acts like he 
knows where he’s goin’.” 

“Better grab him—whoever he is!” sug- 
gested Hawk. “He couldn’t be anybody but 
a Ringo man. These miners up here have 
learned to stay put—it wouldn’t be one of 

, them.” 


EFTY WARD stopped the man as 

he approached the tent, using as 
arguments a jabbing gun and a neck-en- 
circling arm. Not until the puncher’s cap- 
tive was ushered roughly into the tent was 
he recognized. 

“Glory be!” chortled Murph. “Ut’s thot 
dirthy super!” 

“Ut’s Mister Pollaine’s nose I want!” 
bellowed Kilarney joyously. “I’m takin’ ut 
to Murt Cowan!” 

“What’s this mean?” demanded Poll- 
aine, glaring at his captors. “Oh, it’s you, 
Duncan! I was afraid that outlaw crowd 
had killed you. That Ringo devil——” 

“You can save your hot wind, Pollaine,” 
drawled Hawk. “Your bubble is bust. I 
know you’re Ringo’s pard.” 

“T’m not!” protested the substitute mine 
manager. “I was only Ringo’s helpless 
tool. That outlaw found out I was wanted 
for forgery—and he took advantage of 
that. He forced me to help with this trick- 
ery—but I’ve been waiting for my chance 
to—to get word to Carter that——” 

“We'll take your sorry talk with a hull 
wagonload of salt,” interrupted Hawk. 
“You see the game is up—and you're tryin’ 
to squawk your way out. But till I see 
Murt Cowan safe, I’m going to have a 
heart like a’ icicle.” 

“Oh, I can’t get out!” groaned Pollaine. 
“Tl pay! But I’ve been trying to break 
away—this killing sickened me—that 
Emmet and the man from Wyoming—and 
this slaughter tonight. But it’s all right 
now! Ringo and his gang have quit and 
gone. They left half an hour ago. 


Wh-where is that Texan?” Pollaine 
2s 


blinked his fishy eyes at the faces about 
him. 

“You needn’t worry where he went,” 
Hawk sighed his relief at this evidence 
that Crit’s rescue attempt had escaped gen- 
eral notice. “I see you don’t know what 
Tex is up to. If Ringo had found out, 
you'd heerd him bellerin’ for a mile, You 
sure all them reptiles have scooted?” 

“Yes, I was hiding in the creekbed and 
heard Ringo 
y, order the flight. 
T’d found out 
(you were a 

friend of 
] Cowan’s and 
that this San- 
derson was 
after Ringo. I 
was trying to 
find one of 
you, to tell what I’d learned.” 

Of course it was Murph who suggested 
returning to Silver Camp to wait for Crit 
Sanderson, with Kilarney seconding the 
motion. From their talk, it was plain that 
the Irishmen had grasped little of what 
was going on. The only enemy they rec- 
ognized around here was the despised 
mine manager, and when Hawk denied 
them the pleasure of punishing Pollaine, 
they honed for other diversion. They had 
nothing against Ringo’s gunmen; to drink 
with men or fight with them was all the 
same. They would battle gloriously, then 
drink in comradely sociability with their 
antagonists. 

When Duncan agreed that they might 
as well go look around the Silver Palace, 
and Hefty Ward rose ponderously to 
start, Hawk made no objections and pre- 
pared to accompany the party. The old ex- 
sheriff was not fooled by Pollaine’s ex- 
cuses, but he did believe that the gang had 
left. Ringo no doubt thought that some of 
the men who were wise to his mine rob- 
bing scheme had got away, and he would 
be keen to get a few jumps start of a 
posse. 

“I was on my way up to the mill,” said 
Pollaine hastily, “to get the night shift. 1 
thought I’d have them look around—there 
are a couple of wounded Ringo men. Pll 
go on up and re 
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“T don’t reckon!” interrupted Hawk. 
“From now on I ain’t lettin’ you outa my 
sight. Tie this other feller on one uh them 
cots. Yeh, I guess it’s all safe down at that 
hell-town—and a lots easier place to 
wait.” 

Murph and Kilarney lingered impa- 
tiently until they observed Duncan was as- 
sisting the limping Hawk, then they set off 
down the gulch road. The others followed, 
but they were a hundred feet behind the 
Irishmen when that eager pair turned in 
at the Silver Palace. The lagging of Poll- 
aine necessitated a slow pace by Duncan 
and Hawk. Hefty Ward as usual brought 
up the rear. 


HE utter absence of light or move- 

ment was convincing evidence that 
Silver Camp had been deserted by the out- 
laws. Thus the little party walked unsus- 
pectingly into the trap. Murph and Kilar- 
ney were turning into the saloon, some 
distance ahead of Duncan, Hawk, and the 
very nervous Pollaine, when a ragged vol- 
ley from a dozen guns rattled from the 
darkness beside the Silver Palace. 

By rights that ambush attack by Ringo 
men should have dropped Ward, Duncan 
and old Hawk. That it did not was due, 
as was later learned, to the reluctance of 
the outlaws to hitting Zim Pollaine, who 
had been unable to separate himself from 
the men he was tricking. But by a queer 
twist of fate, the fake manager was the 
only one to collect lead to a damaging de- 
gree. Duncan was hit in the arm and 
Hawk was creased across the ribs. Hefty 
Ward, bringing up the rear, escaped with- 
out a scratch. But Zim Pollaine slumped 
to the ground, with a rifle bullet through 
his head! 

Hawk was dragging his twin forty-fours 
with the first flare of enemy gunfire. Then 
his big weapons were pouring their leaden 
streams down along the saloon wall. An 
instant later Hefty Ward went into action 
with his cannon-booming hog-leg. This 
prompt and determined counter attack 
drove the main body of bushwhackers in 
near panic round the rear of the Silver 
Palace. Hawk routed two snipers from a 
shack beyond the store, and Ward tumbled 
another off a shed roof. 


Murph and Kilarney had imagined those 
first shots to be coming from inside the 
saloon. Yelling like demons, the pair 
charged through the doorless opening into 
the black interior. At once they discovered 
their mistake, and tried wildly to find the 
side door that would let them out to the 
actual scene of battle. Their crashing 
stumbles and blood-chilling howls as they 
fought the darkness in search of the exit, 
possibly helped a lot to persuade the out- 
laws along the saloon wall to retreat. 

Hawk started limping toward the saloon, 
but Duncan caught his arm. “Com’on, yuh 
wild heller!”’ spluttered the rancher, draw- 
ing Hawk toward the store opposite. “Yuh 
an’ me’s huntin’ a hole!” 

“Dunno but you're right,” muttered the 
ex-sheriff gunman. “Yeh!” He squinted 
through the gloom at the still body of 
Pollaine. “Folks was right to call me a 
has-been. I’ve sure lost my zip! Knowin’ 
that fish-eyed slob to be crooked as a 
Joshuay tree—dang’ if I didn’t foller him 
like a baby sheep!” 


Heeern G along the shadowed front 

of the store, intending to seek a hid- 
ing place in the rear, Duncan and Hawk 
were surprised to observe that the wide 
door stood open. 

“Whoever runs this dump got excited!” 
sighed Duncan, urging Hawk through the 
opening. “Here’s our castle! Now, you 
lay quiet in here while I go see if that use- 
less Hefty got killed.” 

“He holed up on the other side,” said 
Hawk. “Anyway, I seen a young mountain 
movin’ that way. And the Irish are tearin’ 
that saloon to pieces. We can’t do no good 
outside. So I’m turnin’ the key in this 
lock, Scotty. We'll hear from them hel- 
lions some more.” 

Hefty Ward had not been hunting a 
hole. He had been hunting bushwhacking 
outlaws. But by the time he reached the 
building next door to the Silver Palace, 
the enemy had all left that vicinity. He 
could hear running footsteps across the 
bridge, and he concluded that the outlaws 
who had staged the ambush attack had 
given up. The terrific racket inside the 
saloon drew the puncher’s attention, and 
he groped his way to the side door. 
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Once inside, he scratched a match and 
looked to locate the makers of that fear- 
ful commotion. He found Murph and 
Kilarney striving heroically to climb out a 
window. There were three open doors, 
but the over-anxious miners had been un- 
able to find one of them in the darkness, 

“Hey, fellers!” called Hefty. “War’s 
over. Come have a drink.” 

The Irishmen were agreeable. Murph 
found a stub of candle in the wreckage of 
the back bar and Kilarney discovered a 
case of whiskey with half its bottles un- 
broken. The three drank to the health of 
each member of the party, which required 
three rounds, Ward assured his compan- 
ions that Hawk and Duncan had not been 
hurt; he had seen them running toward 
the store. 

“No better place than this to wait for 
Tex,” suggested Ward. 


Kilarney agreed; so did Murph, with 


reservations. 

“We can’t be for having them gun- 
shooters pesterin’ us,’ growled Murph. 
“Not until we’ve had a few drinks, I 
mean.” 

One suggestion led to another. At about 
the sixth drink, it was moved and carried 
that precautions be taken against inter- 
ruption by pestering outlaws. When the 
trio returned to their bottle, the big night 
door in front had been closed and barred, 
also the side door and the one into the 
kitchen. Then, seated round a sputtering 
candle behind the ruins of the bar, with a 
treasure of liquor within reach, Hefty 
Ward and the two friendly Irishmen pro- 
ceeded to get acquainted. 


AWK and Duncan, locked inside the 

store, were not so cheerful. Both 
realized now that Ringo must have known 
they were still in the neighborhood, and 
had postponed his flight that he might si- 
lence the men who would start an army 
after the fugitive gang. Undoubtedly 
Ringo would make another really deter- 
mined killing attempt. 

This reasoning proved correct. Shortly 
the men in the store heard voices in the 
street, then several shots from the direc- 
tion of the Silver Palace. This was fol- 
lowed by a terrific upoar, plainly the result 
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of an outlaw attack upon the saloon. 
Above six-gun shots and the crashing of 
window glass and thrown bottles, roared 
the battle challenges of Murph and Kilar- 
ney. Then came a thunderous boom that 
Duncan easily identified. 

“There's Hefty Ward! He must be in 
there with ’em. 
Gosh, _they’ve 
drove them 
skunks off! I 
only hope them 
three stays in 
there.” The old 
rancher need net 
have worried; at 
that moment the trio in the Silver Palace 
was opening a fresh bottle to celebrate 
their. repulse of the pestering gun-shoot- 
ers. 

Hawk and Duncan now heard men pass- 
ing the store, noisily seeking the two they 
must have seen run across the street. 
Hawk suggested silence as the best means 
of delaying the near hopeless struggle that 
would follow the searchers’ locating of 
their quarry. When the outlaws entered the 
store would be time enough to use their 
guns. Shortly Duncan, watching and lis- 
tening at a side window, become aware of 
footsteps alongside the store. Ringo’s cold 
voice came to him. 

“Go bring half a dozen of the boys 
here, Cal,” Ringo was saying. ‘““We won’t 
bother with the saloon now. Only them 
crazy Micks in there, and that fat Duncan 
puncher. They'll be helpless drunk in a 
minute. I wish I was sure we got that 
Texas kid. But it’s Duncan and that damn’ 
spy we want to find now. They just might 
have got in this store.” 

Hawk and Duncan retreated to a rear 
corner and prepared for defense. The old 
rancher pawed over the ammunition stock 
and secured a box of shells for Ringo’s 
six-gun, which he still carried. Several 
kegs of nails were rofled out from the wall 
as a barricade near the end of a counter, 
The men Ringo had sent for could now be 
heard arriving outside the front doer. 

A key rattled in the door leck; then 
Ringo’s voice rose in a jubilant shout. 

“They’re in here! There’s a key inside!” 

“Tt won’t be long now!” sighed Hawk. 
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“Vou stick behind them kegs, Scotty, to 
git any that comes along back uh the 
counter. I’ll be here at the end—where I 
can s’prise them that keeps in the middle. 
And watch that windy over your haid— 
I hear talk outside there.” 

Crouching behind his barricade of kegs 
below the window, Scotty Duncan listened 
grimly to the outlaws’ noisy entrance into 
the store. The searchers had spread out 
across the room and were advancing to- 
ward the rear, their progress revealed by 
the dancing shadows from the lanterns 
they carried. Voices outside the window 
told Duncan that the building was sur- 
rounded. From across the street rolled 
maudlin yells, fearsome curses and an oc- 
casional burst of mashy singing. 

“Them fellers over there are gittin’ 
drunk as hell!’ mumbled Duncan. “TI bet 
they’ve forgot they’re alive.” 


S THEY neared the rear, the man- 
hunting outlaws became careless, no 
doubt convinced that their victims had 
long ago fled from the store. Peeking be- 
tween the kegs. Duncan saw two men 
working toward him back of the counter. 
Several more were coming up the middle 
of the room, on a route that would take 
them past Hawk’s position. 

“Nobody in here, Nap!” This outlaw 
raised his voice, suggesting that Ringo was 
waiting at the front door. “They shore 
got out-——” 

The speaker’s remarks ceased abruptly. 

He had sighted Hawk at the end of the 
counter, and the blare of the old gunman’s 
forty-four constituted the interruption. 
Scotty Duncan sprang up to face the pair 
on his side, only five feet distant. The 
rancher’s first shot dropped the man in the 
lead. The other rolled over the counter— 
and squarely into the streaming lead from 
the guns of Hawk. 

Not a shot was fired by the five out- 
laws in the store. Two seconds after Hawk 
and Duncan had gone into action there 
were none of them left in condition to 
throw a gun. Only one wounded outlaw 
managed to get back through the front 
door. When the cornered men ceased 
shooting, three of the enemy lay in front 


of Hawk, and another sprawled behind 
the counter. 

Ringo was shouting for reinforcements. 
Such came, but not into the store. They 
were content to fire through the front door 
and through windows. Their lead did no 
damage, other than to window glass and 
store stock. An hour passed. Duncan be- 
came aware of a sickly light striking 
through the window above his head. 

“It’s come mornin’,” he remarked to 
Hawk. “Time Tex was showin’—if he’s 
comin’ back.” 

“Yeh, but I’m gettin’ a sad notion,” 
mumbled the officer. “Ringo will be ex- 
pectin’ Scar back about now—and he'll 
have a man over to their camp to hustle 
Scar and the two with him over here. So 
if Tex ain’t right cautious, he’ll mebbe 
stop a bullet when he rides in. What’s that 
Ringo is bawlin’?” 

“Blacky !” Ringo was yelling. “Where’s 
Scar and Tony?” 

The men in the store could not hear 
the reply to Ringo’s demand, but shortly 
the outlaw chief relayed the gist of it to 
his men. 

“Blacky says somebody knocked him 
out—over in the corral! That Texas devil! 
He’s horned in with Scar and Tony, and 
them two babies will lead him smack into 
Cowan! We can’t fuss here no longer. 
We've got to beat it!” 

“Can't say I’m so awful sorry!” mut- 
tered Hawk, but Ringo’s next words told 
the listening men that the flight of the gang 
might not benefit them greatly. 

“We'll mop up here first!” yelled the 
outlaw. “Two of you run up to the mine 
and get dynamite—two boxes, with fuse 
and caps. Do a sneak—so them miners 
won’t get next. Yeh, we'll blow them 


. drunk bums in the saloon, too.” 


“Now comes the real serious part!” 
drawled Hawk. “’Less Tex shows here 
awful quick——” 

“Lissen tuh that!” snarled Duncan, as 
a discordant medley of drunken song 
drifted from the saloon. “That dump has 
heavy doors on the inside. Them skyhoob- 
lers have barred themselves in all safe, and 
got drunk as lords.” 

“I shore envy ’em,” sighed Hawk. 
“They'll be happy when they git blowed 
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through a stone wall. Me, I don’t like to 
pass out that way.” 

“Me nuther,” agreed Duncan. “But we 
got some satisfaction—thinkin’ what that 
Crit boy’ll do tuh these devils.” 

Ringo was again shouting orders, which 
had to do with packing supplies for the 
fugitive trail. Somebody suggested send- 
ing a man to 
look for Scar 
and Tony. In 
his scornful re- 
fusal Ringo 
handed Crit 
Sanderson 


a glowing trib- 
aN ute. “No need 
IY inclone for dead 


men!” he oot 

“Jest so Tex and Murt Cowan pulls 
through!” muttered Hawk. “I’m scared 
they’ll be too late to help us—but Tex and 
Cowan’s miners will chase this gang. Dam- 
mit, I don’t like this kinda finish, Scotty! 
I’d got all settled to the notion of dyin’ 
peaceful on the ranch back home. Huh— 
What’s up now?” 

A thick, panting voice was screaming 
Ringo’s name. Both the doomed men stiff- 
ened. 

“Scar !? mumbled Duncan, rising to peer 
angling through the window. “Looks like 
he’d run hisself ’most tuh death. But he— 
got back!” 

“Which means our nervy Tex is 
prob’ly daid!” drawled Hawk. “And meb- 
be Murt Cowan! Suthin’ went wrong—or 
Scar wouldn’t got back—even afoot. Well, 
no chance for us now, Scotty. What say 
we fool these skunks? I hate to think how 
the coroner can’t find nuthin’ of me to 
hold a inquest over. Here, boost me up to 
that windy. Jump out after me, if you 
feel that way. I aim to pass out with my 


> ? 


guns a-spoutin’! 


CuHapter XII 
THE JOKE ON HEFTY WARD 


T HAD taken an hour of finger-blister- 
ing labor with the knife for Crit San- 
derson to gouge a hole in the door large 
enough to reach through and remove the 
steel bar. Day was breaking when he 
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guided the staggering Cowan outside. 

“I’m banking on Scar being so jumpy 
he didn’t stampede the other two horses,” 
said Crit. “Wait here on the dump and I'll 
go see can I find ’em.” 

The horses ridden by Blacky and him- 
self were gone from beside the cabin ruins 
where they had been left. Crit hurried 
back down the trail, guessing that Scar 
had lingered long enough to hook reins 
over saddle horns. Hopeful that the outlaw 
had been in too much hurry to drive the 
animals ahead of him, the Texan began an 
impatient search for the two mounts. 

Finally he sighted the red mustang he 
had ridden browsing leaves beside the 
trail. He caught the horse and set out to 
hunt the other. He picked up tracks across 
the little creeks, followed them to a rise, 
but failed to see the missing animal any- 
where near. He headed back toward the old 
prospect, but met Murt Cowan limping 
down the trail. 

“T’ve just got to go!” said Crit, nervous 
over the delay. “We could make this 
animal carry double but that would be hell 
on you—at the speed I gotta make. Sup- 
pose you mosey easy down the trail, 
Cowan. If I spot that other horse, I’ll 
leave it tied for you. Otherwise I’ll send 
somebody back—if there’s anybody alive 
to send.” 

“Tf I can get to the mine,” returned 
Cowan grimly, “I’ll send a bunch that'll 
clean Ringo and his gang!” 

“No time to fuss! I’m going!” And Crit 
drove out at a reckless gallop. 


LOWING to drop down a steep pitch a 
mile below the prospect, Crit heard a 
horse nicker from the brush of a draw. 
He turned aside, sure the animal would be 
Tony’s bay, but he received a pleasant sur- 


prise. 
“Old Bloody!” He stared in surprise 
until he noticed the turned saddle. 


“Whoopee! If Bloody didn’t dump that 
Scar louse! And thereby you earn my 
everlastin’ respect, old-timer. Shows you 
got hoss sense, to flop that snake and then 
laugh when he tried to catch you.” 
Hastily he caught the buckskin, ad- 
justed and cinched the saddle and tied 
Blacky’s mustang beside the trail. Then 
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he mounted Bloody Run and hastened on, 
hopeful that he might overtake Scar, who 
would now be on foot. 

But he had seen nothing of the unhorsed 
outlaw when he loped round the ridge 
shoulder above the outlaw camp, and into 
the dull roar from the King Solomon mill. 

“That don’t mean a thing,” he sniffed, 
referring to the noisy indications that the 
mine was still running. “I was in two- 
three shooterees in Silver Camp, and not 
a sound carried up to that mine. Them 
miners think there’s a guard on the road; 
so none of ’em would wander down. 
Which is mebbe all right—without Cowan 
to wise ’em up, they’d probably have 
fought on Ringo’s side. Yeh, Hawk and 
Scotty and Hefty could been blowed off 
the map—and that mill still be pounding.” 

Knowing that Scar would have warned 
Ringo that the two he had left in the tun- 
nel would soon be able to get out and fol- 
low, Crit approached the outlaw camp 
cautiously. There were no horses in the 
brush corral and he could see none graz- 
ing up the flat. No saddles were lying 
about, and gingerly investigation of two 
of the tents revealed that bedding had 
been dragged out. Either the outlaws had 
fled or had prepared to do so. Anyway, 
they had deserted this camp. Crit rode to 
just below the ridge top that overlooked 
Silver Camp and dismounted. 

He could hear no shooting, but he 
doubted if the blare of guns would reach 
him above the pounding of the stamp mill. 
But with his first sweeping glance down 
over the town, he was given evidence that 
the outlaws had not yet left. Twenty or 
more saddled horses were grouped along- 
side Nap Ringo’s stone house. 

“They’re laying for me,’ was Crit’s 
conclusion, as he picked a roundabout 
course down to the creekbed. “Scar made 
it here, all right. When he told how I’ve 
found Murt Cowan, Ringo seen where 
he’d better stop me here. He’d be scared 
I’d run him ragged with a posse. Yeh,” 
he sighed grimly, “them devils musta got 
all the other boys, unless——- No! Not all 
of ’em!” 

Crit had become aware of a voice raised 
in song. The muffled bawling that came 
mushily from the Silver Palace was some- 


what familiar; then Crit recognized the 
shivery ballad: 


“°Er wash bl-o-o-ood on ’e shaddle, 
An’ bl-o-0-00d aw aroun’, 
Aw a gr-r-reat b-b-big puddle 
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Uh bl-o-0-o0d on ’e groun’. 


“Hefty!” gasped the Texan. “And he’s 
silly drunk! But he’s got company,” he 
added as “Wild Irish Rose’ with maudlin 
variations roared from the saloon. “Laoks 
like my Irish have led one poor cowboy 
astray.” 


HE fact that Ward and the two min- 
ers were still alive gave Crit hope that 
Hawk and Duncan may have survived. If 
the two old-timers had also taken shelter 
in the stone-walled saloon—the five could 
certainly have given Ringo’s hellions a 
battle. Still, the waiting horses with no 
riders in evidence were ominous signs. 
Crit crawled under the footbridge and on 
past the saloon, then climbed a narrow 
crack in the rock bank and approached the 
street alongside a large tent house. On 
hands and knees at the front corner of 
the flimsy building, he poked his head 
through a clump of weeds and scanned the 
street. 
He saw no one along the opposite side, 
but he found indications of battle in the 


smashed windows of the store. Also, the 
store door was open. Somebody had taken 
shelter in the store and had been attacked, 
he reasoned grimly. That would have been 
Hawk and Duncan. 

Thrusting his head farther out, Crit 
saw a man’s body sprawled in the road- 
way. Recognition of that stocky form 
brought a grimace of satisfaction. 

“That Pollaine fake! He sure collected 


what he needed.” 
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The Texan now eased forward until he 
could look up the nearest side of the 
street. Then his eyes narrowed upon a 
group of men crouching close against the 
front wall of the Silver Palace. There 
were six or eight of them. Crit stiffened 
when he spotted both Scar and Ringo. 

“Hawk and Scotty musta got it!” he 
muttered. “None of them is looking to- 
ward the store. And the three who could 
done me some good now are helpless 
drunk. Well, I might as well rep for all 
Ringo’s victims. For a second or two I'll 
show that outfit some real slaughterin’!” 

Crit scanned the street beyond the 
saloon. Two men, each carrying a powder 
box on his shoulder, were approaching 
from the direction of the mine camp. 

“Going to blow up the saloon!” reasoned 
Crit instantly. “T’ll have to stop that!” 

He started to rise, but a movement 
among the outlaw group drew his atten- 
tion. Nap Ringo was waving the two box 
carriers back. The puzzled pair halted, 
stared an instant, then sat down upon 
their boxes. Apparently at Ringo’s order, 
a man beside him started ducking up the 
street toward the two waiting men. 

“T get that too!” mused Crit. “Ringo 
aims to put off his blowing job till after 
he gets me. Which suits me fine! Guess 
it’s time to move!” 

Slowly he rose to a hunkered position 
upon his toes. Coolly he scanned the men 
he intended to attack. There were seven 
now upon the saloon porch: Ringo and 
Scar, and five others. Two more sitting 
upon the dynamite boxes. And the man 
who carried Ringo’s orders to them, Ten 
in all! Ringo employees in store and 
saloon were now fighting with their boss. 
So there might be others watching the 
saloon to guard against the escape of the 
three inside. As if those singing and baw- 
ling drunks would ever think of leaving! 

Crit Sanderson plucked six cartridges 
from his belt and gripped them in his left 
hand, in position to roll between thumb 
and finger. Then he drew his gun and 
rose slowly to his feet. The time had 
come! 

With his gun at his hip the Texan step- 
ped into the street, But as his finger tight- 
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ened upon the trigger and his fanning 
thumb drew the hammer back he was 
startled by a sudden scurrying movement 
among the men in front of the saloon. 
The outlaws were leaping to either side, 
all dragging guns, all with faces turned 
toward the store opposite. Crit jerked his 
eyes that way. 

Then he was staring at a picttire he was 
never to forget. Hawk and Scotty Duncan 
stood at the corner of the store! As Crit 
looked, the twin guns at Hawk’s hips be- 
gan spurting smoky flame across the street. 
Then the gun in Duncan’s right hand 
added its thunder roar. 


C= flashing glimpse of that fighting 
pair and Crit Sanderson too had 
gone into action. His first shot was dir- 
ected at a man who was firing at Hawk 
and Duncan as he ran to cover. That out- 
law hurtled upon his face, exposing Scar 
Yost crouching at the saloon corner. Crit’s 
second bullet broke Scar’s left arm. The 
old fighters beside the store had accounted 
for two more of the outlaws. 

“Hi there, Tex!” called Hawk. “How’s 
tricks?” 

“Yuh look like a million dollars tuh us, 
boy!” bawled Duncan, 

Ringo and Scar had ducked round the 
corner of the saloon. With two others who 
had retreated at the first fire, they were 
now shooting at the grim pair standing at 
the store corner. Hawk was reloading with 
deft fingers. Scotty Duncan was edging in 
front of the old gunman, as if to protect 
his pard until those deadly forty-fours 
could speak again. 

The Texan’s hammer clicked its empti- 
ness. Advancing slowly, Crit thrust the 
shells he held with cool precision into the 
hot cylinder. And while he reloaded the 
two men who had carried the powder 
boxes were fanning him with lead. But 
those two were handicapped for accurate 
shooting by the hundred feet of distance 
and a certain nervousness which had to do 
with their nearness to the boxes of dyna- 
mite. Both were running to the side by 
the time the Texan was ready to reenter 
the battle. Crit halted their flight with his 
next two shots. 

Ringo and the wounded Scar, with two 
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of their men, were blazing at Hawk and 
Duncan from down the farther side of the 
saloon. Crit saw Duncan stumble to his 
knees. But the old Scotsman was not out 
of the fight. He snatched up his fallen 
weapon and threw a deliberate shot at the 
outlaws Crit could not see. A screech of 
pain was good evidence that Duncan had 
scored. And now Hawk’s guns were roar- 
ing again. 

“Hold it, Hawk!” shouted Crit, running 
toward the saloon corner. “T’ll get ’em!” 

Crit plunged round the corner. Only 
Nap Ringo and Scar Yost remained upon 
their feet. Crit heard Hawk’s lead zipping 
over his head, and hastily he glimpsed sev- 
eral townsmen running toward the horses 
across the creek. But the Texan’s atten- 
tion was for the two ringleaders in front 
of him. 

As he faced the cowboy who had ruined 
him Nap Ringo proved that he was not 
lacking in courage. And the wounded Scar 
‘Yost now found a nerve that he normally 
lacked. Both the outlaws turned flaming 
guns upon the charging Texan. 

A bullet tore with a shock of terrible 
pain through Crit’s right leg, but at the 
same instant his lead ended the dry-gulch- 
ing career of Scar Yost. Nap Ringo found 
his gun empty, and he grabbed up the 
weapon his lifeless pard had dropped. 
Ringo must have felt that he was doomed, 
but he made no attempt to flee. 

“TIL get you—anyway!” he snarled. 
“Damn your grinnin——-”’ The gun in 
his hand spat viciously. 

Ringo’s bullet seared Crit’s side. Still 
staggering toward the outlaw, the Texan 
fired. Ringo reeled against the saloon wall, 
but he did not drop his gun. Crit beat 
Ringo’s last 
shot, and the 
big outlaw’s 
body slipped 
slowly down 
the wall. 

“°At’s drop- 
pin’ ’em, cow- 
boy!” came the 
excited bellow 
of Scotty Dun- 
can, approaching at a limping run. “Get 
yuh bad?” 


“Not so awful!” Crit took a few ex- 
perimental steps upon his wounded leg. 
“How about you?” 


Deets wounds in the right shoul- 
der and left leg were not serious. 
Anxious to learn if Hawk had come 
through unhit, Crit looked for the old gun- 
man. And sighted Hawk beside the saloon, 
gesturing to a file of men approaching 
slowly across the footbridge. 

Aided by Crit and Duncan, Hawk lined 
the prisoners in front of the saloon. All 
proved to be store clerks and Silver Palace 
gamblers and bartenders; there was not a 
single Ringo gunman in the lot. Hawk's 
cold question drew the information that 
these eleven men constituted the sole sur- 
vivors of the gang. 

“Where’s Murt Cowan?” Hawk de- 
manded anxiously of the Texan. 

“Coming!” Crit gestured up the gulch. 
“And with help that is some late, but aw- 
ful welcome.” 

Riding the mustang Crit had left for 
him, Cowan rode in among the group. Be- 
hind the rescued manager straggled a 
fearsome mob. Men in underclothes, min- 
ers with candles still on their caps, bare 
chested laborers from the smelter, machine 
men armed with drills, a white-garbed 
cook with a shotgun; certainly Murt 
Cowan had backing! 

“Howdy, Murt!’’ Hawk hobbled to the 
side of Cowan’s horse. “Looks like you 
need a shave.” 

“IT knew you’d come, Hawk!” Then 
Cowan glanced coldly at the bodies in the 
street. “All over?” 

“Yeh,” drawled the ex-sheriff and mil- 
lionaire mine owner. “Dig up a man to 
take some telygrams to town, willya, 
Murt? We got to wire the Frisco police to 
hold that man that Ringo’s been shipping 
the bullion too and then I got to hustle to 
get back home before roundup.” 

‘Doncha fuss about roundup, yuh old 
rip!’ Scotty Duncan had taken the floor. 
“You gotta come out home with me first 
and help celebrate the two new pardners 
I’m takin’ into the outfit. From now on I 
got two fightin’ fools as pardners with me 
in Apache Valley. i'd like tuh see a’ army 
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of Ringos put anything over on Tex here 
and Hefty!” The old Scot glowered 
fiercely on the wide-eyed Texan. “To- 
morry we make it legal. Tex will run the 
ranch while Hefty an’ me takes it easy. 
For the luva Mike! [P’d forgot them 
‘drunks !” 

_A renewed burst of ribald song had 
risen inside the barricaded Silver Palace. 
But an Irish yell interrupted Hefty 
Ward’s bloody ballad. Terrific crashes 
thundered inside the saloon. 

“Fightin’ each other!’ mumbled Dun- 
can. “’At’s good—they missed the real 
‘scrap. Oh, wait till I git old Hefty 
sober !” 


B UT the racket was caused by the sud- 
den realization of three very drunk 
men that they were missing something. 
The heavy front door banged open and a 
tetund form hurtled across the sidewalk, 
to skid all sprawled out in the dust. A 
half-naked giant appeared, hung for an in- 
stant to the door jamb, then fell upon the 
sidewalk. The third member of the trio 
finally came crawling out on hands and 
knees. This proved to be Murph, almost 
helpless but able to grin widely when he 
recognized the Texan. 

“Whash aw ’at noise?” Hefty Ward 
tried to sit up in the street, but failed. 
“Wheresh aw y’ fellers been—hic—aw 
nit: 


ers!” gurgled Kilarney. “Shay—Murt— 
how ’bout our jobs—sh-sh-shif’ bosh?” 

Murt Cowan’s pinched features relaxed. 
Hawk’s bony shoulders shook. Crit Sand- 
erson let out a boyish roar, which the 
miner mob echoed with quick understand- 
ing. Fighting hate and battle strain and 
gruesome pictures were wiped away. 

Then Scotty Duncan, who never had 
voiced a joking word since Hefty Ward 
had known him, threw a bombshell that 
actually sobered the fat puncher. 

“Hefty,” he said softly, “you’re drunk. 
You’re jest awful drunk. Which is puf- 
fectly awri’ with me. It’s you I’m ’most 
blubberin’ over. When yuh come alive an’ 
find out how yuh missed the real gran’~ 
daddy of scraps—Say, Hefty, whatcha call 
that song yuh was bellerin’?” 

Ward’s bleary eyes lighted with wild 
intelligence as they swept from dead and 
wounded outlaws to the line of prisoners. 
Duncan turned quickly away, to wink at 
Crit Sanderson and to grin widely at 
Hawk. 

Scotty Duncan had sprung his first joke, 
but not his last. Long after he had ceased 
to brag over the bravery of Crit and Hawk, 
the old Scotsman would be telling of the 
fighting puncher who had sung in drunken 
glory while his friends fought for their 
lives. It was a good bet that Hefty Ward 
would never again wail his “Blood on the 
Saddle” misery around the Duncan 


“Tf ’at ain’t Murt Cowan—wit’ whisk- — ranch. 
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DESTINY 


A Little Cockney Steward Plays the Trump Card 
in the Bloody Affairs of a Banana Republic 


HE cockney steward of the 
Caribbean tramp, Dunkinny 
Tower, awoke groaning. When 
he moved, pain stabbed before 
he could lie still again. 
“Drunk,” he muttered in a cracked 
voice. “Ye’re drunk again, Morky!” He 
relaxed backwards among the bunches of 
hard, green bananas piled on the dock. 
Through the fog of bad liquor still about 
his brain came slowly the realization that 
he should not be here. 
Then, of course, he thought of his ship, 
and raised part way up on his arms, to 


stare intently at the blue water in front of 
him. 

“The  blighters! 
cursed. 

Morky sank back. The bay of Puerto 
Rimon held no craft larger than an Indian 
dugout. His ship was gone—into the blue 
Caribbean, away from that fever-ridden 
coast of Central America. They had sailed 
without him... 

The little cockney steward dozed, there 
on the dock of Puerto Rimon, scrawny 
arms thrown instinctively over his face to 
protect him from the fierce midday shafts 
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of the tropic sun. Then he awoke a little, 
for into his ears had throbbed, louder and 
louder, an odd sort of thunder. He even 
opened his eyes, and through spread fin- 
gers looked at the sky. It was cloudless, a 
perfect blaze of sapphire. 

But Morky did not doze again. He still 
lay with his eyes shut. Now, though, he 
was listening. 

“Ah!” he grumbled. “Why can’t an 
honest beachcomber catch ’is bit o’ shut- 
eye?” he sat erect and looked up the white, 
dusty, straight road that lead through the 
straggle of banana, pawpaw and palmetto 
trees towards the typical white and red 
Central American town, down to the port’s 
only dock. 

“Nothing going on. Ye’re just a bit 
balmy, an’ more’n a bit drunk yet, Morky. 
An’ yer blinkin’ ship——” 

His voice choked off. Down that white 
and straight road from the town, a man 
was running toward the dock where Morky 
lay among the piled bananas. He was a 
small and almost infinitesimal figure, but 
Morky could make out the shape of his 
wide straw sombrero, and the brown flash 
of swiftly moving legs. To make one lone 
peon run under the tropic midday sun, 
there must be danger! 

Then there was that screaming, chatter- 
ing sound that only a machine gun can 
make. Morky went flat at the staccato 
sound, The running man, he saw, had sud- 
denly sprawled prone. And did not move. 

“The blighters! The bloomin’ rebels are 
at it again!” 

The little cockney steward looked 
around, almost completely sober now. 

“Nothink but the blinkin’ sea an’ the 
jungle. And I ain’t got no boots; the 
ruddy canoes ain’t got no paddles. Any- 
how, I’m nothink but Billy Morky— 
stupid sot o’ a stooard who got a blisterin’ 
snootful o’ tequila an’ missed his ship. 
Can’t put a beggar aginst a wall fer that, 
Morky.” 

He shivered as he said that, and an un- 
natural sweat of fear glistened on his bald 
head, ran down his flat, lined face. 

“Ere comes the rebel army. Now, 
Morky, pull yerself t’gether, lad. Pull 
yerself e 

A wave of machine gun bullets had just 
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cracked overhead, tearing through the 
bananas, kicking up white spurts of foam 
in the blue sea. The few cormorants and 
frigate birds flew far up, screaming. 

“Libertad y paz!’ yelled Morky, and 
then he was standing up straight. As high 
as he could push them, his hands lifted 
above his head. That one loud cry had 
exhausted his Spanish. He just stood 
there, small, shaking, pitiful, against the 
green mound of the bananas on the dock. 
They came towards him slowly. There 
were many of the rebels for they came 
now from along the little beach and the 
jungle, meeting with those that had come 
from the town. 

Many of the rebels had rifles, some 
shiny new, others very old and rusty. 
Some of them had nothing but their flat, 
evil-bladed machetes. None of them had 
uniforms, but here and there, in the silent, 
staring ring that formed about him, were 
a few who wore the red flat caps ef the 
nationalist army, undoubtedly filched from 
dead federal soldiers. 

One man wore shoes, He was the one 
who carried the heavy German sub 
machine gun and stood close to Morky, 
keeping the others back a pace or so. But 
they who today had felt their first flush © 
of bloodshed and looting, kept closing in 
on the little man, reaching out for his 
cheap shirt, for his belt. 


HEN there was a shout from a man 

Morky could not see, and they all fell 
back, except the one with the sub machine 
gun. Through that opening so made, five 
men came towards him—the rebel offieers. 
All of them wore uniforms. And all ex- 
cept one were the blue and red uniforms 
of nationalist officers—freshly dead na- 
tionalist officers. From the shoulders and 
tunic collars, the tabs had been torn, and 
the cap insignias had been wrenched 
away. But the fifth man, he who walked 
in the middle and did not carry a sword, 
wore a plain khaki uniform, wrap puttees 
and a flat, visored cap. 

He strode right up to Morky, after the 
others had stopped. This, knew Morky, 
gaping with blinking eyes, was the man 
who had made this mob of peons fight 
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like an army; their “general.” He barked: 
“Who are you?” 

The English was good, clear, almost 
unaccented. 

“Me arms ache, General,” said Morky 
stupidly, surprised out of fear by those 
English words. Then he saw the black, 
wide eyes narrow, and the quick gesture 
towards the open automatic holster, and 
hastily added: “Billy Morky, sir. Drunk. 
Missed me ship. The Dunkinny Tower, 
sir.” 

The general’s hand came slowly away 
from the open holster. The man _ half 
turned, so swiftly that Morky trembled 
with new fright. But that gesture was 
directed towards the others, who had 
stood staring. Spanish, sharp, flat, fast, 
poured forth. Vaguely, Morky realized 
that this man here was a soldier. Back 
from them the others dropped. The men 
in the looted red and blue officers’ uni- 
forms yelled more orders. Guns clattered 
into heaps. Men climbed up onto the 
rickety, tiny flat cars on the railroad sid- 
ing, began heaving banana bunches to the 
ground. 

“Now!” snapped the general of the peon 
soldiers. 

“Yes, sir.’ Morky looked fascinated at 
the flat black 
muzzle of the 
automatic. 


your rating on 
that ship?” 

SMe:asirte: 
Morky spoke 
with great difficulty. The ae of itt tie 
automatic laid a cold chill about his numb 
brain. His scrawny body was shaking all 
over. “Me? Officers’ stooard, sir.” 

Strangely, the rebel general laughed. “I 
want a man,” he said, “to run that loco- 
motive. But, you——” 

Without any conscious knowledge of 
his doing it, Morky brought both his 
hands against the pit of his stomach. This 
man was just about to kill. Coldly, thought- 
fully kill him. And, if he, Morky, could 
only find words, he could tell him, tell 
him—— 

“T ain’t no engineer, General, I’m a 
stooard. Nothink but a stooard.” Morky’s 


words came so fast they were almost un- 
intelligible. He realized that, and tried to 
slow himself, speak more clearly. “But I 
was in th’ R.E.’s durin’ the war. I seen 
em run ’em. I’ll—you’ll—— 

“Shut up!’ snapped the rebel leader. 
“You talk too much. You are English? I 
want a man, a servant, that can talk Eng- 
lish. So?” 

Every muscle in Morky’s stomach re- 
laxed. He would have thrown himself on 
his face before this man if he had pos- 
sessed the strength. There were tears of 
hysterical gratitude in his eyes; he was 
sobbing as he said, “Yes, sir! Yes, sir, 
General !” 

The mountains behind the town had sub- 
merged the swift sun by the time they got 
the old locomotive wheezing. Morky kept 
very close to the rebel leader, the man in 
khaki. He followed him like a dog. For, 
he knew, if once he got away from him, 
these others would immediately kill him. 
Not that they would get anything from his 
death. He had lost all his money and even 
his boots during that drunk in the town 
last night. But these men were wild with 
killing now—would kill again for the 
sheer, savage satisfaction it would give 
them. 

The train was ready. They got into it, 
Morky close to the rebel general on the 
little tender that bore the chunks of green 
wood for the engine. He looked back once 
before the train jerked into motion. Naked 
arms and legs, rifle butts and bayonets 
thrust out everywhere. The sun’s last light 
fell redly on broad and flapping sombrero 
brims, and below, on savage, flat faces, 
small and bloodshot eyes. 

“Crikey!” whispered Morky under his 
breath. “Blisterin’ savages!” 


Now they were in the jungle, and it 
was deep night. Sparks flew, spat- 
tering gold back along the mysterious cav- 
ern they traveled. Once, when they stop- 
ped at a little Indian clearing for more 
water for the leaky boiler, a jaguar 
screamed in the jungle, and some of the 
blood-mad men in the rear cars screamed 
as insanely back. 

The train and engine they had taken be- 
longed to a sugar company. This was the 
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‘sugar company’s track they followed now. 
It was very rough, and twice the loco- 
motive and leading cars went off the track. 
Then the rebel leader, the man who bore 
the title of general, got up, swung a flash- 
light beam on the mad faces behind, and 
ordered them down, to hack poles with 
their machetes, work the cars back onto 
the rails. 

Morky got down when the general got 
down; got back when he got back. When 
the train was going again, the general 
suddenly turned, and the flashlight was 
stabbing full in Morky’s weak eyes. Morky 
for just a moment was rigid with fright. 
Then blindly, for he could not see into 
that blaze of light, he held forth what he 
had been keeping in his hands. 

“Ere, sir,” he croaked. “I picked up a 
couple o’ cocernuts when this stopped fer 
water.” 

The general said nothing. But he took 
the green coconuts, and Morky could hear 
him asking one of the drafted firemen for 
a machete with which to split them. 

“T seen worse,” whispered Morky to 
himself, “’E’s all right, ’e is.” 

Then the jungle was at an end. The 
train slowed, stopped. Before them spread 
a wide, crackling sea of burning sugar 
cane. Curses and wild howls came from 
the men packed on the flat cars behind 
them. Beside Morky, the general made a 
sudden but now familiar gesture, and the 
little cockney steward could see the black 
glint of an automatic. One of the drafted 
firemen saw it also, and made a slow, half 
fearful move towards his machete. The 
general shot him instantly. 

“Vaya!” 

All up and down the train that word 
was heard, for the sound of the flat auto- 
matic shot had silenced them strangely. 
The firebox doors were flung open. Great 
green chunks of wood were thrown into 
the golden, roaring heart. The doors slam- 
med shut, taking that hot light from their 
faces. The lean Indian at the throttle let 
out a yell as he jammed it wide open. 

They were racketing and banging diz- 
zily through the burning cane. Sparks hit 
their faces, their thin clothing. Acrid 
smoke stung their eyes and throats. They 
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choked, coughed, cursed, lay as flat as they 
could. 

Then they were through it. And out of 
the smoke and low waves of flame rose 
the great black shapes of the sugar central 
buildings and chimneys. Behind that were 
the white houses and church tower of a 
town. Morky only vaguely saw that, for 
from the buildings of the sugar company, 
men with rifles and machine guns were 
firing at them. 

The rebel soldiers piled down from the 
cars, fell flat and crawled along the ground. 
A bullet kicked dirt into Morky’s eyes and 
mouth once, and he slowed where he 
crawled behind the general. There was a 
grunt back of him, and the drumming 
whistle of a machete blade. He rolled clear 
in time, scampered panting to overtake the 
one man who here gave him safety. 

Now there were piles of green cane 
stalks and pulp, old wooden troughs, piles 
of rusty machinery. They got in there, and 
fired back, widening their line all the time, 
slowly circling those black buildings of 
the central, A bullet flicked Morky’s shoul- 
der, and he cried out in pain and fear. The 
general turned. In the stabbing light of 
rifle flames, Morky could see the man’s 
face. He was smiling. 

“Ah, you’re still here. Take this then.” 

From a shoulder holster inside his 
khaki tunic, he tugged a big automatic, 
put it in Morky’s hand. 

“Stay close to me. Now we're going to 
charge.” 

They went along the line, from man to 
man, and stopping for minutes at a time 
with those who wore the looted nationalist 
officers’ uniforms. Then the general pulled 
out a whistle and blew it. They rose and 
charged. Morky followed as a dog would 
follow, knowing nothing else to do. 

Never afterwards could Morky at all 
remember what had happened there. It was 
too dark, too chaotic, too terrible. But, 
after a time, it was over and they were 
swinging on towards the town through the 
whitewashed huts of the peon field hands. 


HEY came into the town, Morky 
lurching and reeling behind the gen- 
eral, his bare, raw feet leaving prints of 
blood after him. A few soldiers in the red 
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caps and blue jeans of the nationalists fired 
at them. Not for long. They had heard 
what had happened out there at the sugar 
central. 

The rebels had the town. It was theirs. 
Man shouted it to man. They began to loot 
the place. They forgot their wounded and 
their dying. They raced across the wide, 
dusty plaza towards the rows of cafés. 
They smashed and shot away the big steel 
screens, bashed open the doors, went yowl- 
ing in, to spill tequila across their sweaty, 
strained faces. 

Morky stood beside the general close to 
the big fountain in the middle of the 
plaza. A few of the rebel officers stood 
there also, and with them the general was 
talking swiftly. Somewhere a woman 
screamed. That scream was blotted out by 
a bawled, drunken shout. The newly made 
officers stared away, then back at the man 
who was their general. He spoke rapidly 
but quietly to them in Spanish. They 
saluted. Then they were gone, running to- 
wards the side streets, guns drawn, club- 
bing and kicking men to follow them. 

The general turned to Morky. “Stay at 
my back,” he said. “If they kill me, they 
kill you.” 

“Aye, sit.” Morky’s eyes were on the 

: machete the gen- 

me eral had just 

pN@ picked up from 
the dust. 

Then the re- 
bel leader was 
striding rapidly 
across the plaza 
and Morky was 
limping at his 
heels, the heavy, 
strange automa- 
tic in his fist. 
The general entered the first café; Morky 
followed, tightly gripping the butt of the 
big gun to stop the shaking of his hand. 

In the center of the café the peon sol- 
diers had dragged a great hogshead of 
wine, smashed in the bung and top. Red 
lees splashed the floor. The overhead kero- 
sene lamp, punctured with bullet holes, was 
smoking out. Drunken men lay like dead 
in the pools of red wine. Others sat in 
corners stupidly. A score or so stood stag- 


gering along the zinc-topped bar. Behind 
it three men were fighting with a scratch- 
ing, screaming girl. 

The general shot those three men, firing 
over the bar and the heads of those stand- 
ing there. One other man tried to drag up 
his rifle and fire, and the general shot 
him through the shoulder. Then there was 
a silence except for the convulsed sobbing 
of the girl behind the bar. The general 
talked to them. It made them sober. It 
made them gravely nod. Besotted men 
were kicked out of the corners, shaken to 
their feet. 

Morky had stood half in, half out of the 
door. Now he held it wide, and the general 
backed towards him into the shadows and 
splashed moonlight of the plaza. The men 
came after them, With the point of the 
machete he held in his left hand, the gen- 
eral showed to them the cafés down the 
street. They went there, very quietly. 

The general and Morky stood in the 
plaza, listening and watching. Sometimes 
there were shouts, and shooting. But not 
after the third café had been cleared out. 
There were too many sober men now, too 
many men who had heard repeated to 
them what the general had said. 

“The blighters!’ whispered Morky. “He 
knows how to tame them, he does!” 


Ge were up and down the 
streets. Great cooking fires were being 
made near the fountain. There was the 
blatting of goats, the smell of roasting 
meat. A tall, white-haired man in the long 
black robes of a priest came between two 
rebel officers, stood talking with the gen- 
eral. Morky waited close by, knowing yet 
no place else to go, trying to puzzle out 
what was said. 

The general’s face was very grave. 
“Where is the alcalde, Father?” he asked. 

“He left, after he set fire to the cane. 
You have done much harm to the town, 
my son,” the priest added, shaking his 
head. 

“I am a general now, Father. This is 
war. Puerto Rimon is mine; I took it this 
morning. I left two hundred men there. 
Now this is mine. Tomorrow I go on.” 

“To Santa Bellima?”’ 

“To the capital, yes.” 
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“You will kill many innocent men, my 
sen. There is no need.” 

“Tt is war. I fight for Liberty and Peace, 
Father.” 

The priest’s long, white fingers caught 
at the dark-gleaming beads of his rosary. 

“Many others have used the same 


words, son. You—I do not even know | 


your name.” 

“T am Rican Juartez, born in Chib- 
chicao. That is near Puerto Rimon. But I 
have no family. They were patsanos—like 
those by the fires, there. And they died, 
fer one reason or another, under the dicta- 
tor. Under him now in Santa Bellima. I’ve 
been, since all that happened, in North 
America.” 

“And still you are going on?” 

“That is why I am going on. You will 
bless our dying, father?” 

“T cannot.” 

“That is all, then.” 

The general made a curt gesture with 
his hand. The priest turned and walked, 
slow, calm, majestic, out of that firelight 
and into the darkness of the captured 
town. The general swung swiftly. Morky 
could see his face in the firelight. It was 
savage with agony, the wide, dark eyes 
narrowed with weariness, with thought. 

“T’m tired, you,” he told Morky with 
strange quietness. “Get me food and a 
poncho from over there. I'll sleep right 
here. You'll sit beside me, all night. Then 
tomorrow, when we go on, you can ride a 
mule, and get some sleep that way. 
Quick!” 

Morky almost ran. Men blinked up at 
him as he took what he wanted, but none 
said anything and one man even got out 
of his way as he came staggering back. 
The general ate, then slept, rolled like an 
Indian in the coarse poncho. He had eaten 
and drunk very little of the food and wine 
brought him. Morky finished it, savoring 
the greasy cassava cakes, the burned goat 
meat, the stinging red wine. He wiped his 
lips, explored a pocket of his shirt and 
found that he had tobacco flakes and paper 
fer a cigarette. He inhaled deeply, looking 
about him, feeling the smocth weight of 
the big automatic inside tus shirt. 

His small and pale eyes brooded on the 
general, 
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“So you’re Juartez, aye?” he said sil- 
ently. “I’ve heard about yer; heard about 
yer on the ship. That mug who had the 
fever, he sounded orf about yer. Rican 
Juartez—Strange, that. An’ now ye’ve 
collared poor Billy Morky, blind-drunk 
an’ dirty disorderly stooard. No gettin’ out 
o’ it, Billy. They’d blisterin’ well shoot you, 
they would. An’ this one, he’s a guy.” 

Morky sat there for a time, feeling that 
flat gun inside his shirt, trying to work 
things out in his slow-moving brain. But 
he could think of nothing to do about it. 


HRILL and high in the damp dawn, 

a badly sounded reveille ripped at their 
eardrums. Morky, his brain confused with 
too much thinking, his body aching with 
weariness, sprang up beside the dull fire, 
A water olla was there. He grabbed it, 
brought it back brimming and slopping 
coldly on his shoulder and side. The gen- 
eral was awake, standing up. Morky put 
the olla before him, watched him wash. 

“Breakfast, sir?” 

The general had been drying his face 
and hands on the poncho. He laughed, as 
he would at a bad joke. 

“No. Find yourself some.” He swung 
past Morky, squaring his gunbelt into 
place, jerking his cap visor down. Orders 
in hoarse Spanish snapped. Newly made 
rebel captains, lieutenants and sergeants 
formed the still sleep-dazed men into one 
long and ragged line. Before it the general 
stopped. 

Morky stood to one side, a cold cassava 
cake in his hand. And although he was 
very hungry, although he could understand 
very little of the swiftly spoken Spanish, 
he watched and listened carefully. Once 
more was he fascinated by this man, the 
general. 

“He’s a bloomin’ marvel, he is.” It was 
a proud whisper. Just now, after his night 
of almost feverish thinking over of all the 
half rumors and vague facts he had heard 
on his ship, he had come to a decision. 
Morky, the drafted English Army batman 
and sea-going officers’ steward, already 
felt a sense of proprietorship. “Watch the 
beggar give it to ‘em. Watch ’im, I arsk!’’ 

The general was talking to his men. But 
it was more than words. It was living 
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drama, in which were shown the fiery 
pain and passion and hope of a bitter life- 
time of training and waiting. Time and 
again, there were repeated the words “lib- 
erty and peace.” Time and again, the gen- 
eral gestured behind him, towards the 
jungle, the sea. From where they had 
come, victorious. Then towards the jungle 
and the mountains. Where they were to go, 
victorious. 

Then it was over. Then he called them 
to parade inspection. 

And for one brief and glorious moment, 
those simple, barefooted peons stood and 
thought as real soldiers. The general called 
another order. 
$ The rebels 
. relaxed, broke 
from ranks and 
4 raced for the 
fires and food. 
> The general fol- 
lowed, alone. 
kK He walked 
t\ slowly, his head 

down on _ his 
chest, his ‘oneal fingers caught in the 
broad leather of his gun belt. 

<2 ¥eres site 

Morky held out cassava cakes and a 
gourd of wine. 

“What’s your name?” 

“Morky. Billy Morky, sir. Tynemouth.” 

“Thank you, Morky. See that mule? It’s 
yours. You ride that. Keep it until we get 
to Santa Bellima.” 

“Aye, sit!” 

Swaggering just a bit on his sore feet, 
Morky went towards the mule. 

Fifteen minutes later the rebel troops 
defiled from the town. They marched in a 
rough column of twos, flankers and point 
men out. The general followed the point, 
and after him came Morky, already tod- 
ding pleasantly on the mule, Behind them 
the sun was just breaking over the jungle. 
The fifty men left to garrison the town 
cheered them as they went, and the grin- 
ning rank and file cheered back. 

That afternoon, high above the jungle 
line, the point and flank men were sniped 
from the rocks beyond the trail. From that 
moment, constant skirmishing and guer- 
rilla fighting went on. None of the rebels 


slept that night. They had no fires, no hot 
food, little wine or water. Men grumbled 
and cursed where they lay in their pon- 
chos. Beside Morky, the general sat with 
his head in his hands, silent, still, but 
wide awake. 

The next day, fighting clear of another 
bad skirmish, the rebel troops came out 
into the Camino Real. It was the long, 
white, winding road the Spanish conquist- 
adores had built from the sea and Puerto 
Rimon to Santa Ballima. Below stretched 
the narrow steel ribbon of the railroad, and 
the great concrete bridge they must cross. 

From where they stood now they could 
see that dynamite had been placed upon 
one end of that bridge. That shattered 
tails and concrete piers had fallen crash- 
ing down into the gorge of the river be- 
low. Beside Morky, the general laughed. 

“Huebrico has sold out,” he said in 
Spanish. Then turned to his officers. 

The column went on, but men dropped 
off into the jungle steadily, one by one, or 
in little parties. Morky followed the gen- 
eral, not understanding. But then sud- 
denly the river gorge was before them, 
and he saw bark blots of men, far below 
in the white and silver spate of the river, 
wading through, tugging one another 
along, guns high on their backs. 

That night, late, they came upon the 
nationalist bridge guard from the flanks 
and rear. It was much like that battle at 
the sugar central near that town on the 
plain below. Gun flames tore the thick, 
moist darkness. Men screamed in killing 
and in death. Forms locked, fell, parted. 
To Morky, who was no fighting man and 
had never fired a gun in his life, it was 
something like a weird and terrible dream. 


We dawn broke with amazing 
suddenness through the jungle, 
Morky found himself still beside his gen- 
eral. Self-consciously, he poked his un- 
fired automatic into the waistband of his 
trousers. The battle was over. They had 
won. Wounded and dying men lay every- 
where, The general stared at Morky with 
bloodshot eyes that shone strangely from 
the drawn mask of his face. 

“See what you can do for the walking 
wounded, Morky.” 
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“Aye, sir. And ’ow about the other poor 
blokes ?” 

“Pushed in the river, all of them.” 

“Crimey, sir!” he gaped nervously. 

But the general had, with an infinitely 
weary and tragic gesture, outspread his 
hands. “Flies, vultures, ants would get 
them here.” 

Morky moved away. 

By midday it was done. They had cap- 
tured stacks of arms, machine guns, lots 
of ammunition, even a little four-inch 
mountain gun, and burros, a few cavalry 
horses—all nationalist equipment, and in 
good condition. This was a real victory. 
They swung on up the Camino Real, 
where, centuries before, the Spanish con- 
quistadores had swung. 

There was no one to stop them. Not 
until they came to the range of mountains 
which framed white, dirty, beautiful old 
Santa Bellima. Behind it the volcano 
smoked. From the cathedral tower gun 
flame slashed. But the rebel army was a 
real army now. All along the Camino Real 
barefooted, swart little Indians and hill 
peons had come to meet them. They had 
seen and fallen upon the rout of the 
nationalist army. Here was the liberator. 
They knew his story. Here was a man who 
was a paisano, a man of the people, a man 
of the canebrakes and the machete. 

They stormed and took the walls of 
Santa Bellima. They smashed and burned 
down the great mahogany gates of the 
walls. They raced yowling through the 
streets, clearing away barriers with the 
rifle, the bayonet and the awful machete. 
Morky and the general mounted on cavalry 
horses now, were in the spearhead of that 
rebel charge. 

The charge that swept across the wide 
plazas and parks, that took a side street 
past the cathedral and came out suddenly 
into the sunlight, dust and death of the 
great plaza before the president’s palace. 
The war ended there. Men in the gaudy 
uniforms of the nationalists, paid foreign 
soldiers, died on the steps of that huge 
and garish palace. Yowling peons blew in 
the marvelous old mahogany door with the 
mountain gun, and they hammered in, mad 
men who shouted the words “‘liberty and 
peace” in cracked, hoarse voices. 
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Morky could not ever get to like that 
palace of the presidents of Charagua. It 
was too big, too deathly silent. In it lived 
too few people. And everywhere were 
signs and memories of past men who had 
lived and ruled here, and fled, or died 
bloodily. Whenever he went up that tre- 
mendous main staircase in his new, neat 
white jacket and trousers, Morky thought 
of the men who had died violently here, 
and shivered. 


HEN, the second night Morky was 

in the place with the general and the 
newly chosen, still gawky palace guards, 
they brought in Guerda, the old dictator. 
They had caught him somewhere near the 
coast. His family was still in the city. And, 
knew Morky, a peon serving girl had been 
bribed to tell how he fled. 

They took him into the president’s pri- 
vate chambers. Where he, Guerda, had sat 
listening to the news of the battle of 
Puerto Rimon a week ago. He was a tall 
and fine looking man, Guerda. He had the 
bearing, the poise, of a president and dic- 
tator. Even though they that day had 
dragged him forty miles on muleback, 
given him no food and little water. 

Rican Juartez, the rebel general, cursed 
his men for that, and sent Morky scuttling 
for champagne, coffee, sandwiches. Guerda 
smiled bleakly when it came, and waved 
Morky away. Then he stood there between 
the two squat sergeants of rebel cavalry, 
staring at the man who sat in the chair that 
had been his chair for fourteen years. 

“Why did you bring me back?” he 
asked. “Why didn’t you have them shoot 
me when they caught me?” 

It was Rican Juartez, the general’s, turn 
to smile. He did it very well. 

“No,” he said, “your pardon, but I am 
not like that. Even though I am a pai- 
sano—and my whole family has been 
wiped out by you. There are certain ques- 
tions I must ask you, about certain funds 
you got from the people. The schools fund, 
the road fund, the national sanitation 
fund—where are they?” 

“You think I will tell you?” 

“T believe so. Remember, please, that 
your family is here. And will stay here— 
until I have absolute assurance that you 
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are in Paris. They must be hostages. You 
must be exiled—not shot.” 

For perhaps half a minute those two 
men stared at one another: the tall, dis- 
heveled and grayhaired man in whose 
veins was the blood of old and noble 
Spanish conquistadores; the small, swart, 
yet handsome and 
calm man whose 
people were of the 
land, the _ cane- 
brakes, the bam- 
boos and the 
jungle. It was 
Guerda who 
laughed. 

“You are a low 
peasant dog,” he 
said. “I will tell 
you nothing.” 
Rican Juartez 
half rose from where he sat in the big, 
gilded chair. 

“You make it difficult,” he said. “Very 
difficult.” The general’s voice was calm. 
But those dark eyes were alight with hot 
fires, the lips narrowing, tautening. He 
swung on Morky and the two gape- 
mouthed sergeants of cavalry. “Get out of 
here!” 

They got out, to stand in the corridor. 
And for a long time they could hear the 
murmur of voices, never high, never 
harsh, from inside that room. Then the 
door flung open. Rican Juartez stood there. 
Sweat had darkened the stock inside his 
tunic collar. His mouth and eyes were nar- 
row, twitching a very little bit. He snap- 
ped orders at the two sergeants, and 
Morky sidled swiftly out of vision. Guerda 
came forth, bundled by the two burly ser- 
geants. The last Morky saw of him was 
as the three clattered down the wide mar- 
ble staircase. He was then still smiling. 

Morky went back, without sign. He saw, 
looking in the partly opened door, Rican 
Juartez, seated again in the gilt chair. His 
arms were on the table in front of the 
chair; on them his square big head rested. 
Suddenly, he stared up. 

“Morky !” 

“Yes, sir!” It was a surprised croak. 

“Bring me pen and paper.” 

Morky did that, then stood there, hands 


behind his back, watching the pen swiftly 
scratch forth big, black words. Rican 
Juartez looked up. There was a new and 
strange sort of grandeur and gravity about 
the man, in his face and eyes. He held out 
the still wet sheets of paper. 

“Give those to Loredo. Tell him I want 
ten thousand printed and posted on every 
café door and corner by tomorrow morn- 
ing.” 

“St, el 
proudly. 

But Rican Juartez, the general, did 
nothing but drop his head back on his 
arms again. 


Presidente!” said Morky 


ORKY was there on one of the bul- 
let-scarred balconies the following 
afternoon, hidden partly by a pillar. Be- 
low, on the wide steps, stood Rican Juar- 
tez, the officers of what he called his staff 
about him. Troopers in the new green and 
gold uniforms were at the foot of the steps, 
all about the square. The square itself was 
black, noisy, packed with people. Here and 
there were hill Indios in bright colored 
blankets and sandals. But almost all were 
the people of the city, darkly dressed, pale 
faced. They yelled, waving their hands, 
hats and fans, “Viva el Presidente! Viva 
Libertad y Paz!” 

Morky leaned tensely forward. 

“Ah!” he muttered. “The blighters!” 

That huge and easily stirred crowd was 
silent. For, from one of the side streets 
giving into the square, a small detachment 
of cavalry was pushing its way towards 
the palace. Those men did not wear the 
neat new green uniforms. They wore the 
nondescript cotton jeans and caps of the 
now historic rebel army. Their horses 
were froth and sweat caked, stumbled 
lamely over the cobbles. And in the center 
of that little detachment rode two men 
whose arms were tied behind their backs, 
whose legs were lashed to their stirrup 
leathers and hoods. Those two were ser- 
geants. The sergeants who, the night be- 
fore, had been entrusted with the safe de- 
livery of Guerda, the old dictator, to the 
coast. 

Morky’s mind moved slowly. It was in- 
stinct that prompted him to get in off that 
balcony, hurriedly lower the big steel 
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screens there, then rush downstairs. In the 
main hall, Rican Juartez, the new and self- 
elected president of the republic, was talk- 
ing in a quiet but awful voice with two 
haggard, numb-lipped sergeants of cav- 
alry. Morky did not get close enough to 
hear what those men said. He did not have 
to. Somehow, already, the news had 
spread. 

The crowd had it—was shouting it. 
Guerda, the former dictator, had been shot 
and killed while pinioned in his saddle and 
on his way to the coast and exile. Those 
who had, minutes before, shouted Vivas 
for Rican Juartez, now bawled curses, 
called him a murderer, a bloodsucker. A 
worse dictator than Guerda, the martyr, 
had ever been. 

Rican Juartez stood motionless, listen- 
ing there. Morky watched him, with the 
great fascination and new sympathy he 
had grown to have for this man. Rican 
Juartez made an abrupt gesture, and the 
two sergeants jumped back. 

“You will be shot—tonight!” Rican 
Juartez swung his head, and they could 
see that his eyes were redshot with rage. 
“Now, open that door!” he roared. 

No one moved towards it until Morky 
did. Knives and a few stones cracked past 
him, jarring on the mosaic tile floor. Rican 
Juartez started to stride through out there. 
Cobblestones hailed at him, One hit him 
in the chest, almost knocked him down. 
Morky pulled him away. Juartez jerked 
himself clear; there was a purplish mottle 
of congested blood about his cheekbones. 
He beckoned to the captain of palace 
guards who had brought the two sergeants 
in. 

“Go clear that place!” 

The young halfbreed Indian captain 
smiled, came erect and saluted. When he 
swung open the door and slipped out, his 
automatic was in his hand and he was 
yelling orders at the bewildered troopers 
in the square. Morky, helping Rican Juar- 
tez upstairs, heard a few shots, a scream 
or so, then the tremendous babel of a 
frightened crowd trampling down the 
weak as it fled. 

“The blighters !’” muttered Morky under 
his breath. “The blighters!” 
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ey JUARTEZ looked up from the 
depths of the red plush chair into 
which he had fallen. “Leave me here,” he 
muttered, 

Morky did not seem to have heard. He 
went on, closing the steel shutters of the 
windows, pulling down the curtains, doing 
silent, swift little tasks in the bedroom be- 
yond. When he came back into the sitting 
room again, Rican Juartez was sprawled 
low in the chair, head in his hands. He 
stared at Morky, and that man, who had 
never known a real friend in his life, stop- 
ped. 
“You had better go, Morky.” 

Morky said nothing, stood with his 
hands behind his back, his feet spread a 
bit; a favorite position of his. Juartez 
lifted his hands up along his cheeks to 
his forehead, his thick, dark shining hair. 
It was, somehow, the gesture of an old and 
defeated man. 

“You had better go, Morky,” he re- 
peated in an odd flat, voice. “I am through. 
This—is my destiny.” Then he spoke on, 
as if unaware that he was still the newly 
made president of this country, and that 
the man before him was nothing but a con- 
scripted servant, a man without will and 
courage of his own. His voice, as he talked, 
was almost dreamy, but then at times hys- 
terical. He would talk to himself this way, 
realized Morky, if he were alone here. 

“You saw what happened today. But 
you don’t know all that is behind it. Too 
long a story to tell—now. I thought I was 
a man of destiny. I was; I am. This is my 
destiny. Alone here, without one man of 
my own country who believes me, trusts 
me. Perhaps I have been away too long. 
I—I have spent fifteen years of my life, 
working for this moment, ever since I was 
a field hand in Puerto Rimon, before I 
went north. I have learned to be a soldier ; 
I have studied to be a good president, a 
good——” 

He broke off to curse in swift and harsh 
Spanish. But then he continued again, in 
that somehow frightening monotone, in 
English. 

“They think I murdered Guerda. They 
think that. And forget all that Guerda did 
to them. I must shoot those two sergeants. 
It is not their fault; or perhaps they were 
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paid. I don’t know. But, I must shoot them. 
SV OUsteee 

Morky, very quietly, very rapidly, slip- 
ped out the door into the hall. That man 
was better alone right now. All this talk 
puzzled him, Morky. He knew only enough 
to frighten him thoroughly. He had been 
told to go. He had just remembered the 
men who had died violently in this palace, 
the shower of rocks and knives that had 
greeted Rican Juartez. 

“Tt ain’t healthy, Morky,” he whispered 
to himself, sliding along the thick carpets 
of the hallways towards the main stair- 
case. “It ain’t a good go no longer, Morky. 
It’s a bit o’ all wrong, it is.” 

He was on the staircase now, going 
down it, thinking of the big, loaded auto- 
matic in the shoulder holster inside his 
drill jacket, thinking of the stupid, sullen 
peon sentries at the doors. He looked 
down, standing with one hand on the slick, 
cool mahogany of the rail. Then he 
straightened, tugged down the hem of his 
jacket and went evenly on down, a queer 
muscular tension coming over his body. 


N THE big doorway, the peon sentry 
was jabbering in Spanish, attempting to 
hold back with his rifle barrel and butt 
a small and fat man who seemed very sure 
F of what he was 
be doing. Suddenly 
\) | ¥ the sentry clum- 
! ped aside and 
eee fl the fat man 
came on, glow- 
ering at Morky. 
“Where's 
Juartez, you ? 
Hey!” His voice 
. was nasally 
sharp, _ slightly 
accented. “Where’s Juartez!” he whipped 
off a big sun helmet, wiped the red silk 
lining with a silk handkerchief. Morky 
stood silent, gaping. The other came to- 
wards him, the sun helmet cocked back in 
place, hands jammed far down into the 
pockets of his checkered jacket. “Now, 
where’s this bloke, Juartez? No habla Ing- 
lesi, huh?” 
“Who might be callin’ on the president, 
sir?” croaked Morky. Perhaps he could 


duck out, after once starting this mug up 
the stairs alone. 

The fat man scowled, a strange and 
startling expression on that red, full, 
bland face. 

“I’m Schnell! Schnell! Get it? And I’m 
in one hell-roaring hurry.” 

Morky’s small, hairless eyelids flickered 
a very little bit. “Schnell,” he thought. “I 
know that bloke’s name. Schnell... A real 
bloke he was, too.” 

“He ain’t feelin’ well, but he’ll see you, 
sir. You foller arter me.” 

They mounted up those wide marble 
stairs, reached the top and stood before a 
paneled door. Morky rapped shortly, then 
turned the knob. Rican Juartez sat with 
his head in his hands, looked up with dim, 
unfocused eyes. 

“Sefior Schnell to see el presidente,” 
croaked Morky, watching the seated man’s 
face. Rican Juartez was on his feet. Now, 
though, those dark, wide eyes were bright 
with life, with feeling. He strode towards 
the door, hand out. 

“Schnell!” he said hoarsely. “Come in!” 

“Why not?” The fat man waddled past 
Morky, but his hands were still thrust 
deep down into the pockets of his coat. 

Rican Juartez grew rigid. The expres- 
sion of his face and eyes changed. “What 
is it, Schnell?” His voice was flatly sharp. 

“You wait.” Schnell turned. His cold, 
almost colorless eyes ran over Morky. 
“Get out of here, you! And close that door. 
Both doors. Now, Juartez....” 

Morky shut one door, crossed the short 
inner hall, shut the other. He stood in the 
main hall, leaning against the wall. 

“A rough bloke, that one,” he muttered 
to himself. “A dirty one.” 

Morky was thinking of Rican Juartez’s 
face when that fat man had first come into 
the room. Then the change of expression 
when Schnell had spoken. Morky cursed 
under his breath; he had just remembered 
that look, that glow of youth, of strength, 
of new-found power, that had been on 
Juartez’s face the dawn he had talked of 
victory to his ragged peon army. 

“Ve’re a blinkin’ fool, Morky,” he told 
himself. “Ye’re sentimental, ye old goat. 
But, he’s a guy, he is. He give yer a 
chance, an’ a gun, a white man’s billet. 
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And ’e calls it ‘destiny’. Well, I’ve ’eard 
worse, I ’ave.” 

Silently, Morky opened that outer door 
and stepped within. There it was dark, 
and hot, for he had closed very softly the 
outer door behind him. Through the inner 
door, he could hear the two men talking. 
They talked in English, and rapidly. 
Morky only got bits here and there. But, 
if he had not seen the men, he thought, he 
could have told them by their voices. 
Schnell’s was booming, harsh, wunchang- 
ing. Rican Juartez’ changed; at times he 
spoke softly, almost in a whisper, and 
Morky leaned tautly right against the pan- 
els of the door, so that he might hear, 

Over and over again was repeated the 
name of Guerda, the dead dictator. 

“You had him shot!” That was Juartez, 
and there was rage in his voice. “As I 
stand here, I know that... .” 

There was an odd, unmusical sound; 
Schnell was laughing. 

“Well, this ain’t no guessing game, 
Sure, I did. And why not?” 

There was a short, awful silence. In the 
hot darkness of the little hall, Morky’s 
fingers reached up for the automatic in the 
shoulder holster. But there was Schnell’s 
voice again. 

“You're stupid, Juartez. But you know 
enough not to shoot me. All hell would 
break if you did. Seven kinds of de- 
stroyers would be in Puerto Rimon within 
forty-eight hours. You’re the lad for all 
the ‘liberty and peace’ stuff. So am I. You 
looked good in Tampico. You don’t look 
so good now—Just a minute! You're like 
a lot of them I saw before you were born: 
when you're broke, you'll sign and say 
anything; when you're presidents, you 
don’t even recognize your own signatures, 
That’s you 

“A moment!’ There was a soft thud of 
boots, the clattering back of a chair, the 
jangle of spurs. Juartez was moving to- 
wards the other man, across the room. 
Probably, thought Morky, sweating and 
stiff, so that he could—but no. Juartez 
was talldng again. 

“There’s no Spanish word bad enough 
for you, Schnell. You’re murderer, thief, 
robber, liar. Corporations all over the 
world, the sugar, rubber, mahogany, oil, 
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water power people, pay you for this. I 
know that—now. You strangle my country, 
my people. It was not Guerda. It was 
you! Now——” 

“Listen! Listen, will you?’ Schnell 
broke in. “Who financed your army; who 
saw your guns and gear landed at Rimon? 
Who——” 

“And then,” Juartez roared at the other, 
“to make sure of me, you shoot Guerda, 
who was enough of a man to sicken of 
your graft and rotteness after fourteen 
years. You go to hell! You do what you 
want——” 

“Ah, listen! There ain’t a hundred men 
in your army, not even the dumb peons, 
that won’t take money from me. Your of- 
ficers aren’t friends of yours; you're a 
stranger in your own country. Some of 
*em are jealous; all of *em will take money. 
And back Guerda’s brother—the one in 
Havana—and my money, against you. 
Now, you just forget all——” 

“Get out!” shouted Juartez. 

“You-—” 
“Get out—out!’” 


Vs was standing at the head of 
the main staircase when Schnell 
came rapidly down the hall. That man was 
smiling. He had already cocked his sun 
helmet on the back of his head, was light- 
ing a long, native cheroot. 

“Mister,” croaked Morky, 
hesitantly forward. 

Schnell did not even pause. 

“You heard it all from the hall, huh? 
Well, your graft is over. Go in and say 
good-by to that boss of yours before he 
blows his head off, or has it blown for 


stepping 


“No, ah, no. That ain’t it, mister. Can’t 
yer give a bloke a chance? I know yer; 
yere Schnell. Yer run this blinkin’ coun- 
try. Ain’t I been down here in the ships? 
Ain’t I seen you all along the coast, heard 
abart yer? Now, look here, mister, I’m a 
jolly good lad fer——” 

“Shut yer wind!” Schnell glared back 
at him, crossing the mosaics of the hall 
towards the sentry who had already opened 
the door. “I’ve seen too many rats like 
you before.” 

They were on the broad steps of the 
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palace, street lights from the plaza laying 
blue triangles of light through the shadows 
about them. Morky stared swiftly; the big, 
black car was driving up. A mounted offi- 
cer of the guards, the young halfbreed 
captain, was saluting, trotting off. 

“But, mister,” pleaded Morky. The big 
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automatic was shifted from the shoulder 
holster to his side pocket; the big, round 
muzzle was against the quickly quivering 
fat of Schnell’s back. And Schnell paused, 
very rigid, very quiet, there on the broad 
steps in the light-splashed shadows. 

“Ye’ve fergot yer wallet, mister. I seen 
yer drop it on the steps.” There was a 
change in Morky’s voice; it was noncom- 
mittally suave ; the voice of a good servant, 
now. “Better come back an’ get it, hadn’t 
yer? Just tell yer chauffeur to wait?” As 
Morky spoke, he leaned forward, jamming 
that evil gun muzzle hard against the jerk- 
ing, twitching muscles of the fat man’s 
back. “Don’t yer think so, mister?” 

For what was maybe a minute, they 
stood so, in utter silence, and sweat drop- 
ped from Morky’s chin to his chest, and 
through his body there was also a great 
and hot trembling. Schnell, who had kept 
and greatly enriched his life by correctly 
judging men, must have felt that tremb- 
ling, must have realized how terribly close 
he was to death. Anyhow, he called out a 
curt, unmistakable order to his chauffeur 
to wait, then turned and went back, 
through that lighted doorway, past the 
sentry and on up the wide marble stairs 
and along the upper hall. Behind him 
Morky trotted, as if apologetically and 
fearfully, almost as he had trotted behind 
Rican Juartez in that first day, down at 
Puerto Rimon. 


HEY found Rican Juartez seated at 

his dark-wooded writing table, many 
sheets of scratched out and rewritten 
pages before him, the flap of his auto- 
matic holster open. His eyes were closed; 
he seemed to be in a coma, or asleep. But, 
when he heard Morky’s voice, he stared 


p. 

“Look ’ere, sir.” Morky’s voice was 
hoarse; he had spoken slowly, almost 
hesitantly. “I know about this cove. There 
was a fel.cr named Tompkins; he come 
down frum New York in the Dunkinny. 
I handled ’im; I was ’is stooard. A quiet 
feller, styed to ‘is room a lot. He got 
the fever in Las Tricas— Stand still, yer! 
He was bloody bad with it. I took care of 
’im. He chattered like a monkey, in the 
fever. Tole me ’is name, how he runs these 
banks in New York; how he’s the head o’ 
this new combine, sugar, rubber— Stand 
still, yer! ‘Quiet,’ I tole yer .. . Nah, this 
Tompkins, he an’ ’is pals, they thought 
things was wrong down ’ere. This here 
Schnell—he tole ’em so. Said he’d fix ’em, 
as he ’ad, before. Tompkins, though, he 
smelled a wrong ’un; an’ he come along on 
the Dunkinny, to see if this is a bad liar, 
or a good ’un.” 

Morky stopped; his small, now bright 
eyes turned to Schnell. That man’s face 
was a dirty white; his hands twitched un- 
ceasingly. About Morky’s mouth came a 
small, almost sweet smile. His eyes turned 
to Rican Juartez’s face, rested there. Then, 
he began to speak again, in that same 
hoarse voice, very slowly as if not quite 
able to form words coherently. 

“Tompkins an’ his mates, they got a lot 
o’ change sunk in here. It ain’t comin’ out, 
not much. This here Schnell, he’s the only 
lad up north who knows the country well, 
*Guerda’s crooked,’ he tells ’em; ‘back this 
new lad, Juartez’ ... Well, he did—Tomp- 
kins an’ ’is mates. Tompkins is in Bahia 
Nueva now; come through the Cut from 
Puerto Rimon. Meantime, all this what 
’as happened, was ter happen.” Morky 
stopped ; Juartez had risen to his feet. “All 
except this—with Schnell, here, marchin’ 
ahead o’ me, and my gun pokin’ his bloody 
back. 

Morky’s feet moved, as if he were about 
to stride forward towards the writing 
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table, and the man who stood so straightly, 
silently, behind it. But then he turned, and 
jabbed the automatic’s muzzle against 
Schnell’s ribs. The last words the little 
cockney steward said in that room were 
spoken over his shoulder, and Juartez 
could not see his face. 

“Tompkins, ’e’ll be in Bahia Nueva three 
days. An’ that army, them barefooted 
blokes of yours, they’re just like they was 
down below; they'll fight alongside of yer 
against crooks like Schnell. And if Schnell 
ain't in Bahia Nueva within three days to 
meet Tompkins an’ fill him up with lies 
about you, General, Tompkins’ll learn the 
truth and stand by yer. An’ Schnell ain’t 
gointa be there!” 

Rican Juartez’s body was arched for- 
ward. He stood and seemed like a man 
mesmerized. Several times, while Morky 
and the other man were still in earshot, he 
tried to speak. But, he could not. Then at 
last, and very slowly, he returned to his 
chair, and sat there, head back, hands out 
before him on those sheets of ink-splotched 
paper... 

Morky imagined him so, following 
Schnell down those wide stairs. Then he 
was watching with quick, careful eyes, the 
sentry in the hall. That man opened the 
door, stood back. Schnell passed through, 
Morky passed after him, and there, before 
the steps, was the big, black car, and be- 
side it the young captain of palace 
guards. 

“Get in,” whispered Morky. Schnell got 
in and Morky followed. “Still now, yer!” 
The chauffeur had half turned in his seat 
in front. The young captain of the guards 
was leaning down from his saddle. Out of 
the shadows of the big porch a half dozen 
men, palace guards, were moving swiftly. 
“Still, yer dog!’ Morky cautioned Schnell 
in a hoarse whisper. “Tell ’m ter drive 
on—Ah, would yer! Would yer!” 


Schnell had made a fast and snakelike 
lunge with his hands and body. Through 
the lining of his linen jacket Morky fired, 
many times. And as he fired, he yelled and 
kneed that fat, convulsed, bloody body be- 
low him on the floor of the limousine. He 
was on the floor himself now groping for 
that gun Schnell had tried to draw from 
inside his trousers. 

Morky had Schnell’s gun now; it was in 
his hand. A kind of laugh broke up 
through his lips as he raised, fired at the 
chauffeur, the mounted captain, those men 
coming down the palace steps. Jagged 
glass cut his face and head; slugs tore 
screaming through the steel of the car. 
With his foot he spurned the fat body of 
Schnell. It was still. Schnell, he knew, was 
dead. Dead.... 

Morky opened the door of the car. He 
stood up, straight, against the side of it. 
Then they came around the car at him, 
the captain, and the others, from the steps. 
He stood crouched, the slam of the big 
gun jarring his arm and body. Hoarsely, 
he told them to come on—come on and 
meet him, Billy Morky. 

He fell once, and only got halfway up 
again, and slid back to his face. But in 
that moment, he had seen the form of 
Rican Juartez on a balcony above. And 
behind him had been other forms, of men 
who wore the cotton jeans of the rebel 
army, men who fired down at the stumb- 
ling, shooting ring about Morky. 

The gun he held was empty. It slid 
from his hand. He reached for it, out of 
the great darkness which was settling upon 
him. He could not reach it. His head and 
body slid sidewise. He lay fully back. 
And to those above him, it seemed that he 
lay there deeply, peacefully, asleep. 

Morky—Billy Morky, the drunk—the 
coward—the humble officers’ steward—had 
ascended the heights. 
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HE even staccato beats of a 
locomotive exhaust came from 
the direction of the Union Sta- 
tion. The bright sheen of an 
oncoming headlight spread a 
strip of silver over the main line tracks. 

The “Christmas Kid’ shifted his posi- 
tion on the sills between two freight cars 
and pocketed a flat automatic. Three steps 
took him over the coupler to the other side. 
He peered cautiously out at the oncoming 
train. 

It was pulling hard, picking up speed 
with a long string of Pullmans and a slight 
upgrade to fight. Sparks flew from the 
stack, marking faint red streaks above the 
blinding eye of the headlight. 

That eye drew abreast. The blast of the 
exhaust sounded loud in the Christmas 
Kid’s ears. He could see the great side 
rods thrusting back and forth, the red 


Death Was Signaling 
the Christmas Kid as He 


Drove That Express Locomo- 
tive Down the Shiny Tracks of Steel 
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gleaming row of breather holes in the fire- 
box side, the dim lights in the cab, broken 
for one lurid moment as the jaws of the 
firebox door opened and the fireman 
glanced in at the fire. 

The Kid could just make out the shad- 
owy figure of the engineer, one hand on 
the throttle, head and shoulders leaning 
out of the window. And then the big 
engine was past, the express car, the mail 
car, the baggage car, and the Pullmans 
rumbled by. Red signal lights winked a 
silent farewell above the observation plat- 
form of the last car as the first section 
of the Sundown Limited rolled west. 

The Christmas Kid drew a deep breath 
as he gazed after it for a moment. His 
throat tightened a little, and he swallowed 
savagely and muttered an oath as he 
turned back over the coupler and fished 
the automatic from his pocket with his 
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left hand. The Christmas Kid was left- 
handed by design, not choice. His right 
arm was a withered useless thing and long 
years of practice had enabled him to use 
his other arm as well as a person who had 
been born left-handed. 

The night was dark, moonless. A few 
clouds scudding overhead obscured part 
of the star-studded heavens and deepened 
the shadows. The Christmas Kid looked 
down the line of freight cars and listened. 

There were no sounds. 

From half a mile away the engine of 
the Sundown Limited whistled for a 
grade crossing, and the Kid took note of 
it instinctively. 

There are such things as born rail- 
roaders. It comes in the blood and never 
leaves. The boy gravitates to the shining, 
twin lines of steel as naturally as a plant 
stretches toward the sun. Engines, in his 
eyes, are transformed from inanimate 
hulks of metal to living beauties with per- 
sonalities. Coal smoke becomes incense, 
grease and overalls the accolade of great- 
ness. And if that boy is lucky, one day 
he takes his place in the life that holds 
his love, and thenceforth curses affection- 
ately the grind to which he has given him- 
self. 

The Christmas Kid was a born rail- 
roader, And the breaks of life had given 
him a withered right arm. The irony of 
it. No cab seat for him, no right-hand 
seat with a hand on the throttle and the 
roaring steel road stretching far ahead 
past signal light after signal light. He 
couldn’t be even a conductor, a brakie or 
a baggageman. The men for those jobs 
had to be strong and tough. Even a news 
butcher needed two good arms to hold 
papers and candy and fruit and make 
change for his customers. 

In Marty Henk’s speakeasy they would 
have laughed at the tightening in the Kid’s 
throat as the Sundown Limited rolled by. 
But they never would know. The Kid 
didn’t think about it much himself when 
he was with the gang. Marty Henk’s gang. 
The slickest bunch of box car dusters that 
ever broke a seal and looted a shipment. 
The irony of it again, or perhaps a sar- 
donic fate. For the Christmas Kid’s des- 
tiny had finally brought him to the rail- 
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road. He was one of Marty Henk’s best 
torpedoes. 


LAT automatic ready for instant use, 

the Kid peered about and listened. 
The gang was down the line cutting into 
a juicy shipment that Marty Henk’s snif- 
ters had gotten a line on. And the Christ- 
mas Kid was one of the lookouts. The 
railroad dicks were canny and watchful. 
More than once they had broken up a 
party and forced a gunfight. The Kid had 
been in several of them himself. Been 
nicked twice with lead. And had dropped 
his man coolly. The dick had lived. The 
Christmas Kid hadn’t cared much whether 
he did or not. He carried a snarl on his 
lips and an oath in his heart; he was as 
hard as they came and didn’t give a damn 
who knew it. Perhaps if he hadn’t been 
handed a withered arm and life had given 
him a better break. ... 

Bells tolled in the direction of the sta- 
tion, faintly. One stopped; the other kept 
on. That would be the second section of 
the Sundown pulling slowly out. 

A soft scuffle on the cinders nearby 
marked the planting of a cautious foot. 
The Kid tensed and gripped his gun tight- 
ly. He peered in the direction of the sound. 
It was to the left, in the opposite direction 
from the box car that was being looted. 
But it came nearer. Someone was skipping 
cautiously toward the spot where Marty 
Henk’s gang was working. 

No brakeman that, or railroader taking 
a short cut home through the yards. The 
fellow was trying to keep out of sight, 
making as little noise as possible. The 
Kid let him come on, a step at a time, 
closer, nearer. ... 

Rigid, motionless, the Kid waited. The 
soft, barely audible crunches came abreast. 
Flattened against the end of the box car, 
the Christmas Kid saw a dark form, the 
bare outline of a gun in an outthrust hand. 
The guy couldn’t be one of the gang. Only 
one other thing he could be. A dick! 

The Kid waited a moment more. Then 
leaped, landing lightly and jamming his 
automatic in the man’s back. 

“Stick ’em up, you!” he snarled softly. 

A half whirl of startled surprise, a mut- 
tered oath, and two arms went up. Against 
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the lighter portion of the sky overhead 
a revolver showed stark in one hand. 

“Drop de gat!” husked the Kid. 

It fell with a thud into the cinders. 

‘“Who the hell ’er you?” the Kid de- 
manded. 

“Who the devil are you?” the man with 
upraised arms growled back, but the half- 
hearted utterance of the words showed that 
he held little doubt on that score. 

“T’m de President, an’ you’re a dick,” 
the Christmas Kid spat. “Who else is gum- 
shoein’ around here?” 

“Give a guess,” was the defiant retort. 

There might not be others—and again 
there might. It was no time to make a 
false move. With a prisoner on his hands 
he was handicapped. The Kid solved the 
problem in his own way. A skillful swipe 
with the barrel of his gun, a dull thump 
—and his prisoner staggered and slumped 
to the ground. 

Stopping only to retrieve the revolver, 
dropped by the man he had just slugged, 
the Kid ran for the freight car where the 
gang was working. “Hinky Dink” Bar- 
retti popped out to meet him, throwing a 
gat down on him. 

“Lay off dat!” panted the Kid. “I jus’ 
slugged a dick back dere. Tell de guys 
to watch out! Maybe dere’s more around! 
We better Jam.” 

“Aw hell!” growled Hinky Dink. “Wrap 
up your guts, Kid. Don’t get boilin’ over 
one dick. He was jes’ probably stallin’ 
aroun, huntin’ trouble. Go on back an’ 
keep an eye——” 

Hinky Dink broke off as a shout came 
from the other side of the line of freight 
cars. 

Crack! That was one shot, loud, sharp. 
Crack—crack! The night exploded in tur- 
moil. Shouts, shots, the thud of a dropped 
box on the floor of the freight car that 
was being looted. The smash of lead in 
wooden sidewalls. 

“Hell!’’ exclaimed the Christmas Kid. 
“One dick! A gang of ’em has laid fer 
us!” 

- The words were hardly out of his mouth 
before steps closed in from both sides. 
Angry red streaks of flame stabbed the 
black shadows. A bullet clanged against 
the sheet-steel side of an automobile 


freight car at the Kid’s right hand, and 
spun up at an angle, whining viciously. 
Another screeched close by his head. 

Hinky Dink dropped to his haunches, 
crying, “Let ’em have it, Kid!” His auto- 
matic spewed shots. 


HE Christmas Kid scorned to crouch. 

Flat on his feet he stood, marking 
the spurts of flame from the officers’ guns. 
The automatic leaped in his fingers. Shot 
after shot! A dull flick struck his left ear. 
“Hell!” thought the Kid. “That one was 
close!” An inch over would have blown 
his head open. 

Hinky Dink uttered a choking cry. 
“They got me, Kid!” 

Shooting a glance, the Kid saw Hinky 
Dink sprawled in a dark huddle on the 
cinders, clawing feebly. His gun was silent. 

Other flashes joined the ones the Kid 
had been shooting at. They must have 
half the riot squad out helping the rob- 

P—memme bery detail. His 
gun clicked 
my fruitlessly. The 
» clip was empty. 
«< would take 

§ vital seconds to 
refill with the 
spare clip in his 
coat pocket. Hell 
was still break- 
ing on the other side of the cars, where 
most of the gang was. But the Kid had 
a sudden hunch that the gang was getting 
the worst of it. There were too many men 
around the spot. 

A dark figure came scrambling over the 
couplers and dropped down beside him. 

“Beat it!” a hoarse voice panted. “They 
got Marty Henks an’ Little Abe! There’s 
coppers everywhere!” 

Without stopping to say any more the 
figure lunged to the right a few steps, try- 
ing to escape over the couplers of the 
next line of cars. One foot was off the 
ground when its owner spun and crashed 
heavily to the cinders. And stayed there. 

The Christmas Kid wasn’t yellow, but 
he knew when it was time to lam. Clutch- 
ing the empty automatic he dove forward 
and down. Knocking his knees and shoul- 


ders, abrading palms on the rough ballast, 
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he scrambled under the car and leaped to 
his feet on the other side. 

A blaze of light surounded him. The 
tolling of an engine bell saluted his ears. 
An exhaust beat loudly around him. And 
a hot blast of steam and oil and grease 
swept in his face as the big engine hauling 
the second section of the Sundown Lim- 
ited rumbled abreast. 

The Christmas Kid was trapped momen- 
tarily. And as he looked swiftly to right 
and left, a figure scrambled out between 
the box cars not many yards away, located 
him, and shot at him. The bullet tore 
through his right sleeve. 

Trapped, with an empty gun. The Kid 
acted instinctively. The engine trailer was 
just rolling past. He jammed his gun in 
his pocket and snatched at the handrail 
which followed. A mighty jerk tore him 
off his feet. He hung desperately in the 
air a moment, kicking for a foothold while 
the fingers of his left hand slipped. His 
right wasn’t much good. A leg swung in 
past the step, kicked a tank hose. In one 
tense moment the Kid realized that he 
was slipping, and would fall under the 
wheels. Curtains then. Legs gone. Body 
mangled. 

The Christmas Kid sobbed between his 
teeth, and with a supreme effort brought 
his withered right arm into use. The fin- 
gers got a bit of grip on the lower curve 
of the tank handrail, He hung for an 
instant, one foot shoved against the tank 
hose, the other knee scraping the edge of 
the bottom cab step. And then he got the 
foot on the step, stood up and climbed 
weakly into the cab. And Marty Henk’s 
mob, the dicks, the gunshots and battle 
fell behind, and disappeared. 


OR the lovva Mike!” Chris Jenson, 

the lanky, rawboned fireman uttered 
in amazement as he stood with shovel 
hanging lax in his fingers and stared at 
the apparition that had come up out of 
the night into the cab. 

The Christmas Kid was dirty and dis- 
heveled from his scramble under the box 
car. One trousers’ knee was torn and a 
trickle of blood marked the path down 
his jaw and neck from the wounded left 
ear. But his cap was pulled low and tight 
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over his right eye, and he was unabashed 
and hard as nails. 

Chris Jenson moved his shovel and the 
Kid grabbed for his pocket and leveled 
his automatic. 

“Drop dat!” he snarled, thinking Jenson 
was going to attack him with it. 

Jenson did as he was ordered. 

The engineer, who had been peering in- 
tently out at the frequent signal blocks 
that studded their way out of the yards, 
looked over his shoulder and took in the 
sight. 

The engineer—“Old Thunder Box,” as 
he was called the length and breadth of 
the division—had been railroading, boy and 
man, for over forty years. He was short 
and broad, grizzled and gruff, with a voice 
like a foghorn, and no respect for any- 
body or anything outside of the superin- 
tendent and the schedule he had to fight 
every run. 

Now Old Thunder Box’s jaw dropped 
and his eyes blazed as he saw the small, 
pinched figure of the Kid holding a gun 
on his fireman. 

“What the hell’s coming off here?” Old 
Thunder Box roared, twisting around on 
the seat box. 

But the Christmas Kid, who had just 
been shooting to the death with a gang 
of earnest dicks, was not in the least 
abashed. He had an automatic in his hand, 
and if it wasn’t loaded these two men 
didn’t know it. 

“Pipe down!” he rasped. “Both you 
guys be quiet, see! I don’t wanna have to 
put a slug in yer guts!” 

Old Thunder Box was taken aback for 
a moment, and then he recovered and 
barked, “Where did you come from?” 

“I flew in for a ride,” said the Christ- 
mas Kid. “Keep right on goin’, mister. 
I’m makin’ part of the trip with you!” 

“Tt’s against the rules, see!’ Old Thun- 
der Box answered automatically. 

“I’m makin’ the rules, see!” The Kid 
waved the automatic suggestively. 

“What is this, a holdup?’ Jenson in- 
quired. 

“Naw. Don’t get all het up. I’m makin’ 
a lam, see? The dicks was right on me 
heels. So I grabs the first thing that comes. 
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along. It’s you guys. Let’s go. Pep this 
baby up.” 

Jenson relaxed as he saw the threat 
of a holdup and possible shots fade. Old 
Thunder Box glared at the skinny figure 
in the nattily tailored suit, at the pinched 
white face of the Kid, with its narrowed, 
suspicious eyes. And at the automatic 
clenched in taut fingers. A young old man. 
And then he saw the withered arm and his 
face softened a little. Just a little. For 
the harder they bluster to the world, the 
softer their hearts usually are. 

“Step on it!” the Kid ordered. He sidled 
over to the fireman’s seat-box and dropped 
on the leather cushion. “Go ahead an’ 
wrassel your coal,” he told Jenson. “I ain’t 
goin’ to do nothin’ but sit here. But don’t 
make no break wit dat shovel or I'll cut 
loose wit me gat! Get me?” 

“I get you,” Jenson replied. “Don’t 
worry about me. You’re holding a free pass 
for the ride in your hand there.” He nod- 
ded at the automatic. 

The Kid showed his teeth in a grin of 
appreciation, and then furtively slipped a 
fresh clip in the automatic as Jenson 
picked up the scoop and thrust it under 
the coal gate. His foot felt for the air 
doar pedal. The two steel leaves of the 
door opened with a hiss that made the 
Kid start. Jenson began to bail coal, the 
door opening and closing to each shovel- 
ful. 

Old Thunder Box leaned out of the win- 
dow again. Time enough to deal further 
with this matter after they were out of 
the city with a clear line ahead. 


HE Christmas Kid swayed gently on 

the seat box, automatic resting on his 
lap, his eyes watching the opening and 
closing of the fire door. He suddenly 
grinned. “Say, dat’s pretty slick, ain’t it?” 
he shouted above the extra noise. 

Jenson nodded as_he straightened up 
and mopped sweat from his face with a 
red bandanna handkerchief slung around 
his neck. 

“Why don’t it stay open till you get 
trough pushin’ de coal in?” 

“Let too much air in the firebox if the 
door stayed open that long,” Jenson ex- 
plained. “Cools off the tubes an’ don’t 


help the fire any. This way, with the door 
open only a few seconds each time, not 
much air can get in.” 

“Well now, whaddya know about dat!” 
the Kid exclaimed admiringly. 

His eyes roved about the cab. It was 
the first time he had ever seen one close 

in action, the 
f only time he 
had sat on a 
cab seat, rock- 
\j ing, swaying 
gently as the 
wa big locomotive 

WS rushed through 

4 the miles. His 
§ pulses began to 
* throb faster. 
Something was stirring in his blood that 
had never been there before. An exhilara- 
tion, a contentment. 

“Say, dis is de berries!” he chuckled 
to himself. 

Jenson eyed the drawn automatic, and 
then went to the right hand gangway and 
leaned out for a look at the track ahead. 
The Kid turned his head and glanced out 
of the open window at his shoulder. They 
were rolling through the suburbs now, bell 
tolling warningly. Past houses and dark 
warehouses and factory buildings, past 
lighted crossings where automobiles and 
people waited. From his seat the Kid 
looked down on them, and at one crossing 
waved a tentative hand. A trio of girls 
standing on the sidewalk answered. The 
Kid grinned and sat up straighter. 

“Dis is sure de real McCoy!” he chuck- 
led. 

Jenson had been watching him out of 
the corner of his eye. There had been 
more than one moment when a lunge might 
have snatched the gun away from the Kid 
while he was looking out of the window. 
But—it might not. The Kid wasn’t mak- 
ing any trouble. Jenson decided to let mat- 
ters stand. 

The Kid looked at the maze of pipes, 
valves, gages, fittings, that seemed to be 
on every side and overhead. He gestured 
with the gun. 

“What’s all dem fer?” he called to Jen- 
sen, louder. Speed was picking up, the en- 
gine was swaying and rocking more, the 
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pound of side rods, the rumble of great 
driver wheels, was merging into a pean 
of noise that drowned out anything but 
a shout. 

Jenson edged over. “What’s what for?” 

“All dis stuff around? What makes us 
go? Open up an’ give me a earful about 
railroadin’.” 

Jenson looked at the hunched form of 
the Christmas Kid doubtfully, and then 
saw that the Kid was in earnest and began 
to explain things to him. He pointed out 
the injector and told how it pushed water 
in the boiler, the blower pipe that helped 
the draft, the lubricator that fed oil to 
valves and cylinders, the water gage that 
told how much water was in the boiler and 
the steam gage that gave the amount of 
pressure. 

The Kid followed everything atten- 
tively, and then pointed to Old Thunder 
Box, sitting like a grizzled statue behind 
the throttle. “What’s he do?” 

Jenson moved over to the other side 
and the Kid slid off the seatbox and fol- 
lowed, the gun held warily before him. He 
wasn’t taking any chances. And as he went 
he thought of the gang and the dicks far 
behind in the freight yards. Pretty slick, 
making a getaway like this. 

Old Thunder Box barked, “Now what 
the blitherin’ hell is coming off?” 

“He wants to know how to run it.” Jen- 
son explained. 

“What for? Does he think he’s going 
to pull off a train robbery—cut the engine 
loose and run it down the track?” Old 
Thunder Box scowled at the Christmas 
Kid darkly. 

The Kid heard the words and grinned 
at him. “Nuttin’ like dat,” he yelled. “I 
jes’ wanna loin t’ings. I been nutty about 
engines all me life, but I never had a 
chancet to loin anyt’ing. See?” 

“Expect me to believe that?” Old Thun- 
der Box growled under his breath. But 
there wasn’t anything he could do, in the 
face of that flat, dull-blue gun. He sat 
and looked on suspiciously as Jenson ex- 
plained the mysteries of the two brake 
valves, one for the whole train line and 
the smaller, independent one for the engine 
only. And the air reverse, the sander valve, 
the throttle, the gage cocks that showed 
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how much water was in the boiler if the 
water gage went wrong or the water got 
below the level of the gage glass. Twice 
Jenson had to stop and bail coal in the 
fire; and the Kid stood back watchfully 
with the gun ready. He didn’t forget for 
an instant that he was in hostile territory. 


HEY were in the open country now. 

The speed indicator needle was point- 
ing to fifty-eight. Now and then Old 
Thunder Box lifted a hand and pulled the 
whistle lever. 

“T bet I could run dis,” the Kid shouted 
to Old Thunder Box. 

That was worse than downright injury. 
“Well you won't get a chance!” Old 
Thunder Box roared with blazing eyes. 
“Get over there an’ stop this damn fool- 
ishness! I got a schedule to keep!” 

The Christmas Kid scowled and fin- 
gered the gun, and then retreated to the 
fireman’s seat-box. He was suddenly back 
in youngster days when engines were awe- 
some, wonderful things, and an engineer 
a demigod. He could have forced the old 
man from the throttle and taken it him- 
self. But something held him back. Him, 
the Christmas Kid, wanted by the cops 
on an old shooting rap. That reminded 
him that he was making a getaway from 
a fresh charge. If any of the dicks had 
been killed back there in the freight yards, 
the members of Marty Henk’s mob would 
be in great demand. Center City was 
ninety-odd miles away. He knew Big John 
Vople there. Big John would give him 
2 hideout until they found out how things 
were. 

The Christmas Kid drew a deep breath 
and his eyes returned rather wistfully to 
the long, shiny length of the throttle lever. 
Gee, it would be swell to sit over there an’ 
handle that! Swell to feel the urge and 
surge of the long heavy train, and control 
it with a slight pressure here and there. 
Le’s see: You pushed that handle of the 
big brake valve an’ the brakes went on 
or off; an’ that dingus called the reverse 
had to be forward like it was now. An’ 
the farther you pulled out on the throttle 
the faster you went. Whoopie! They were 
sure rollin’ now! 

The Sundown Limited was rolling. She 
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had a fast schedule and carried an extra 
fare rate. On time, on time, no excuses. 
So Old Thunder Box, no matter how 
much he fumed and frothed at this incon- 
gruous situation, sat his box and drove 
her grimly through the night. 

And they might have rolled into Center 
City on time, and the Kid slipped down 
and away safely, if there had been a little 
more attention paid to small details at 
Coalgate Crossing. Coalgate was a junc- 
tion, a water trough, and a coaling point 
for such trains as needed coal midway 
of their runs. 

The water trough began just over the 
junction tracks and ran for over a quarter 
of a mile—a long, slim, narrow, shallow 
steel trough filled with water. As the 
speeding train rushed over the trough, a 
curved scoop worked by air pressure was 
lowered beneath the tank. It scooped up 
the long ribbon of water by the force of 
momentum, throwing it through a one- 
way valve into the tank. 

At the end of the water trough rose 
the gaunt black bulk of a coal tipple, 
straddling the tracks. An engine could stop 
under it, lower a chute from above, and 
fill the bin from the overhead coal pockets 
in a few moments. There had been care- 
lessness at the tipple. A casting had cracked 
until it hung by a thread of metal. The 
vibration of the thundering progress of 
the first section of the Sundown Limited 
had furnished the final bit of stress 
needed. The casting had broken at the 
crack. The long, heavy metal scoop tipped 
down and hung over the track, and no 
man knew it. 


HE Christmas Kid watched Jenson 

hurl coal into the firebox. Two strong 
arms and a lithe body working in per- 
fect rhythm. A wistfulness that he had 
never known crept through him. His sense 
of values was shifting. Gunplay, smartness, 
the cleverness and ruthlessness that 
cloaked the underworld and Marty Henk’s 
gang, did not seem as clever and worth- 
while as they had been. 

These guys in the cab, that old fellow 
sitting so grimly behind the throttle peer- 
ing through his goggles, the strong, active 
fireman fighting the fire and the steam 


pressure, had something the Kid never 
had known. Maybe, 
thought the Christmas 
Kid to himself, they 
were the wise guys 
after all. No dicks were 
forever after them; no 
worrying, planning, 
*| watchfulness and dis- 
trust all the time. Hell! 
They ate and slept the 
same as he did, probably better; and they 
probably saved their jack instead of gamb- 
ling it away as he did. And they got to 
do—this. He looked on enviously. 

Old Thunder Box twisted around and 
yelled to Jenson. “Coalgate Junction! Get 
ready for water!” 

Jenson took a last look at the steam 
and water gages and dropped his scoop. 
He stepped over to the right-hand bulkhead 
of the tank and took hold of a small con- 
trol handle there. Old Thunder Box leaned 
out of the window. Jenson caught the cab 
handrail and leaned out also, watching for 
the beginning of the trough. 

The Christmas Kid tensed on his seat, 
taking it all in. 

Old Thunder Box raised his arm and 
pulled on the whistle lever. They rushed 
at the small cluster of buildings that nestled 
about the Junction, whistle shrieking. 

Lights flashed past. The crosstracks of 
the Junction thundered underneath. Jen- 
son moved the scoop valve handle. Sheets 
of water flew out on either side, and the 
tank lid clanged as the upthrust of water 
beat against it. 

The Christmas Kid marveled. 

“All right!’ Old Thunder Box bel- 
lowed. 

Jenson moved the scoop valve handle 
back and dropped the metal guard that held 
it there. And then they rushed under the 
coal tipple. 

Crash! 

That was the heavy coal chute striking 
the front of the cab! 

It all happened so quickly the mind 
could hardly grasp it: the smashing ham- 
mer of battering steel; the din of break- 
ing glass; the winking out of the cab light; 


a slight lurch; a smothered startled scream 
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of surprise from Jenson; and then the 
bellow of the whistle. 

The Christmas Kid felt a heavy blow 
in the side, another lighter one on the 
cheek. He staggered back against the hot 
boiler front, burning his hand on a dog 
as he recovered himself. The heavy train 
rushed on through the night. 


HE Christmas Kid swiped at his 

cheek. The fingers came away red- 
dened with blood. Flying glass, or a splin- 
ter of wood or steel had done that. By the 
dim rays of the gage light he peered diz- 
zily across the cab. The whole side had 
been wrecked. The grizzled form of Old 
Thunder Box was slumped down at the 
side of the seat-box, motionless. And in 
the gangway sprawled Jenson, his legs 
hanging out into the night, his body work- 
ing queerly with the motions of the tank 
apron on which he lay. 

The Christmas Kid gulped, and swayed 
a bit as he stood there. 

A sudden pain in his side drew his at- 
tention. Dazedly he made out the jagged 
end of a piece of window frame protrud- 
ing. The terrific force had torn the wooden 
frame loose and driven it across five feet 
of space into his side. Driven it deep, 
breaking ribs and tearing flesh, as.cleanly 
and ruthlessly as ever a knife or a bayonet 
was thrust home. 

The Christmas Kid gulped again. He 
laid hold of the wood with both hands 
and gave a tug. 

Out of the quivering flesh came the 
long, ragged fragment. A gush of blood 
welled after it, wetting his underwear and 
dyeing a dark splotch on the front of his 
silken shirt. The Kid stared unbelievingly, 
and then dropped the wood. 

“It—it cut me guts in two!” he mut- 
tered dully. And the words were lost in 
the continued blast of the whistle that had 
been jammed open. 

The Christmas Kid stepped unsteadily to 
Old Thunder Box and knelt beside him. 
A jagged gash across the forehead, a mass 
of other cuts were bathing the older man’s 
features in blood. One arm was twisted 
grotesquely. 

From him the Christmas Kid turned to 
Jenson, dragging the fireman back in, so 
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he would not slide out of the gangway. 
Jenson was cut up too, his cap had been 
knocked off, part of his scalp torn away. 
But his chest was moving as he breathed. 

The Christmas Kid stood upright with 
an effort, clutching the top of the bulk- 
head to steady himself against the lurches 
of the racing engine. He could feel the 
hot well of blood from the gaping wound 
in his side. And—inside it felt queer. In 
that moment a vision of the future came 
to the Christmas Kid, and he met it like 
a man. 

“°S coitains fer me!” he uttered to the 
shattered cab, and pressed a hand to his 
warm, sticky side. “Hell! What’ll I do?” 

His eyes went to Jenson, to Old Thun- 
der Box. 

“It'll be coitains fer youse guys, too, if 
you don’t get to a doc damn quick,” he 
whispered, and again the shrieking whistle 
threw the words back in his teeth. 

The sound annoyed him. He went over 
and groped for the whistle lever. It was 
still there. He jerked twice, pushed up. 
The lever went back into place and the 
whistle stopped. 

The Kid thought of the small cluster of 
buildings around the junction, far to the 
rear now. No help there. And of Center 
City, forty miles or so ahead. Doctors 
there, hospitals, aid and comfort. Curtains 
for him—but it might save these two men 
at his feet. 

“S’help me,” the Christmas Kid panted, 
“T’ll drive de whole shootin’ match into 
de station!” 

He stooped over and hauled Old Thun- 
der Box across the cab, out of the way. 
And then did the same to Jenson, leaving 
them piled together. The effort pushed 
more blood out of his side. He could feel 
it dribbling down his leg. He pressed a 
hand there in an effort to stop it. And 
when that didn’t seem to do much good 
he fished out a none too clean handker- 
chief, opened his shirt and shoved the 
wadded cloth into the hole. But the hand- 
kerchief didn’t help inside any. 

Hesitating, the Kid placed a foot on 
the firedoor lever. The two leaves of the 
door flew open. Just as they would for 
a real fireman. The Kid grinned crookedly, 
bent over and looked into the leaping mael- 
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strom of flame. Everything seemed to be 
all right for the moment. He lurched over 
to Old Thunder Box’s seat. 


HE side of the cab was twisted and 
battered, the windows torn out, the 
roof sagging down. But he could see out 
past the long, dark length of the boiler, 
down the tracks lying shiny and straight 
in the silver swath of the headlight beam. 
A tiny eye of green winked out at the 
right of the track. A signal block moved 
up and flashed past. Green—that meant 
okay. The Kid knew that much about rail- 
roading. Green was okay, yellow meant 
caution, and red trouble. 

He caught the smooth end of the throt- 
tle, compressed the latch, shoved in a little. 
The drive of swift ex- 
hausts through the 
stack quieted. The 
train coasted. He 
moved the big brake 
handle that Jenson had 
said controlled the 
train brakes. Moved it 
just a little, experi- 
mentally. Air hissed. 
The train slackened speed a bit. 

“Hell!” said the Christmas Kid, vastly 
pleased. “I can run dis boat like she was 
built fer me. Watch me step on her.” 

He put the brake valve handle in its 
former position, pulled out on the throttle 
again, grinning once more as the rush of 
exhaust steam bellowed through the stack 
and the engine surged against the drag of 
the heavy train. 

He placed an elbow experimentally on 
the window ledge, leaning out as he had 
seen Old Thunder Box do. A blast of 
wind swept into his bloody face. Cinders 
drove against it. He needed goggles. He 
slid from the seat, stepped across the cab, 
and took Old Thunder Box’s goggles, 
which had not been broken. He slipped 
them over his eyes and looked through the 
lenses. Great ! 

“Ain’t I de cheese!” declared the Christ- 
mas Kid. He stepped on the firedoor lever, 
and when the door opened instantly looked 
inside again. 

“Guess it needs some coal,’”’ he decided, 
and picked up the scoop. 


Twice the shovel edge struck the side 
of the door and scattered coal over the 
deck. His withered arm handicapped him. 
And as the engine slewed around a curve 
the Kid lost his balance and almost fell 
on his face. The scoops of coal were 
heavier than he had imagined they would 
be. He couldn’t handle them full with his 
bum arm. But he worked stubbornly. 

He was panting and perspiring when he 
finally dropped the scoop and straightened 
up. But there was coal on the fire now. 

The heavy effort had done something 
inside. The Christmas Kid felt queer, and 
weaker. 

“Wonder if I kin make it?’ he husked 
as he dropped on the engineer’s seat. 

The cool gale of wind against his face 
made him feel a little better. He looked 
at the speed indicator. An upgrade was 
slowing the pace into the lower fifties. 

“Gotta do better’n that!” exclaimed he 
Kid. He tugged at the throttle. The indi- 
cator needle began to move toward sixty 
again. 

It was fantastic, incredible, dangerous. 
Two unconscious men and a great train- 
load of people hurtling through the night, 
with a dying little crippled rat of the 
underworld at the throttle. The Christmas 
Kid, face pinched, arm withered, body 
fatally torn by the flying segment of win- 
dow frame, leaning out the window like 
a veteran railroader, suppressed longings of 
boyhood driving the wine of life in triumph 
through his veins—and death crouching 
expectantly at his shoulder. 

In Valhalla the souls of the heroes de- 
parted make merry and joyous, and wait 
for the brave coming to join them. The 
Christmas Kid was coming—at sixty- 
three miles an hour, the whistle of his 
great. engine shrieking and wailing for 
a clear way as life ebbed out through the 
hole in his side. Coming, the Christmas 
Kid, guns and gangs behind, a crooked 
smile of contentment on tortured lips. 


HERE never was a ride like it, this 

race of the Christmas Kid—and 
death! High, six-foot driving wheels spin- 
ning dizzily, heavy driving rods whirling 
in a blur, exhaust snarling a farewell. 


When the water got low in the gage 
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glass he worked the injector as Jenson 
had showed him. Now and then he stag- 
gered off the seat and dumped coal in the 
‘fire. 

Green, green, green—the signal blocks 
marched up and whisked by in a steady 
procession. The Sundown Limited roared 
through little hamlets, dark and unseeing, 
past lonely crossroads. 

Make way for the Christmas Kid, mov- 
ing between fire door and throttle! Stumb- 
ling, staggering, weaving and lurching. 

Now and then he bent over Old Thun- 
der Box and Jenson, and did what he could 
to stop the flow of blood from their 
wounds and make them rest easier. 

Behind the goggles Inis eyes misted. He 
blinked desperately to keep them clear. His 
steps began to drag. He had to grit his 
teeth to make his muscles obey his will. 
Drowsiness clawed at him. He fought it 
off stubbornly. If he passed out now, these 
other two were goners also. 

The Christmas Kid gulped despairingly. 

“Kin I make it?” He shoved his fist 
hard into his side, trying with that puny 
pressure to hold back the end. 

Green, green the signal blocks as the 
miles fled behind. And a moment came 
when the Kid tried to stand up to coal 
the fire and couldn't. 

“Gawd!” wailed the Kid. “Gimme a 
break on dis! Gimme a break just dis 
onct! Dat’s all I want! A break! An’ den 
T'll take me rap!” 

Even a little rat of a gangster can 
utter a prayer through tortured despair- 
ing lips—and be heard and understood. 
Even the Christmas Kid! The pinched 
body was crouching on the cab seat as 
the Sundown Limited roared into the 
twinkling suburbs of Center City. 

Through the gathering mists his hand 
found the throttle and pushed it in, Lights 
up ahead, far head! The station! 

A last mighty effort brought the Kid’s 
hand to the whistle lever. One mighty 
blast. And he slumped back and his fingers 
clasped the brake handle. The Sundown 
Limited began to slow down. 

The lights rushed nearer. Switch frogs 
clicked. The engine swayed and lurched 
as it rolled over switch frogs, serpentin- 


ing from one track to another through 
the yards. 

A little more brake. The pace slowed 
further. 

The Christmas Kid pushed up the gog- 
gles and dug at his eyes, trying to see 
clearer. More lights. A puffing switch en- 

vga gine. The long sheds 
Hof the station, with 
#| red-capped porters, 
2 baggage trucks, peo- 
mM ple waiting expec- 
j tantly, staring curi- 
7 ously at the shat- 
tered side of the 
locomotive cab. 

From his high 
seat the Kid looked 
down and saw them 
in a blur. Slower, 
slower. He gave a last yank at the valve 
handle. The long length of the Sundown 
Limited came to a jolting stop. 

Word had been wired from Coalgate 
Junction. Men were there to see about 
the accident. They swarmed up into the 
cab. 

A pinched figure sat on the cab seat 
and grinned at them with bloody lips. 

“Well, youse guys, here we are,” 
croaked the Christmas Kid, and reeled 
forward into their arms. And as they held 
him in startled wonderment, the Kid 
grinned weakly. 

“Gee, it was great!” he confided. “Like 
I always t’ought it would be. Now I'll 
take me rap!” 


Te morning papers carried a few 
lines about that most unusual of the 
Sundown Limited’s runs. 


The Christmas Kid, well known gangster, 
brought the Sundown Limited into the Center 
City station last night when the engineer and 
fireman were knocked unconscious by a broken 
coal chute hanging down over the track at Coal- 
gate Junction. The Christmas Kid, who was 
evidently fleeing from the scene of a robbery, 
‘was wanted on two indictments for robbery and 
murder; and had he lived after his unusual feat, 
would have been taken into custody and forced 
to stand trial, District Attorney Tuthill stated. 


But in Valhalla, way was made for an- 
other. The Christmas Kid had found a 
hideout. 
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BLOOD on the YUKON TRAIL 


THE STORY SO FAR 


P IN the fabulously rich Upper Yu- 
kon gold diggings, Brad Trevis and 
Duke Carnation hit the trail and bunked 
together while garnering their golden har- 
vest. Duke was not actually Brad’s partner. 
It was only that their claims were adjoin- 
ing, and, anyway, Duke Carnation was 
married to Brad’s sister Madge—and for 
her sake Brad would have stood for more 
than bunking with Duke Carnation. The 
two, heading for Dawson, were waiting 
only for the ice in the Yukon to break up 
before completing their journey, when a 
Siwash Indian staggered into their camp 
with news that Camillo Bill and Moosehide 
Charlie were stranded, snowblind, across 
the river. 


Too cowardly to cross the frozen river 
which was due to thunder into its break-up 
any minute, Duke let Brad start on his 
mission of rescue to the snowblind men 
alone. The plucky Siwash was too ex- 
hausted to go back with him. Almost with- 
in minutes of Brad’s departure, the Yukon 
ice broke up, and it was a moral certainty 
that Brad had been swept to his doom amid 
its monstrous crashing floes—which meant 
that the Siwash was the only living witness 
to Duke’s cowardice. 

With cold blooded foresight Duke killed 
the Siwash, planted evidence pointing to 
Brad Trevis as the murderer, and made his 
way to Dawson to tell Downey, the Moun- 
ties’ youngest corporal, of the finding of 
the Siwash’s body. Corporal Downey, how- 
ever, never easy to fool, soon found evi- 
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who has given us the famous “Corporal Downey of the Mounted”? stories 


dence pointing to Duke Carnation rather 
than Brad Trevis as the guilty man. But, 
for the present he held his peace. 

Meanwhile, Brad Trevis had barely won 
free of the death that thundered about him 
in the river ice, had found and doctored 
Camillo Bill and Moosehide Charlie back 
to good eyesight again, and at last arrived 
in Dawson with them, There he found 
Duke who was secretly panic-stricken to 
find Brad still alive. 

But a more pressing terror for Duke 
was the vengeance that Frenchy LaBelle 
would visit on him when he learned, as he 
was sure to, that Duke had been overly 
attentive to Frenchy’s wife, the dance hall 
girl Adele Santois. Learning of this state 
of affairs from the cowed Duke himself, 
Brad, to shield his sister Madge from 
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Brutal Murder and Stolen Nuggets 
Bring Corporal Downey from the Roar- 
ing Gold Camp of Dawson to the 
Treacherous Quiet of the Big Woods 


humiliation, took on his own shoulders 
Duke's guilt in regard to Adele, purposely 
gambled away his rich gold claim in a half 
minute, and fled the country to lend color 
to his story of his guilt. 

Up in the White River country, at the 
trading post and saloon run by that sturdy 
pioneer, old man Cushing, Brad Trevis 
set about making a fresh start in life—a 
start that almost immediately involved his 
thrashing and incurring the hatred of the 
ruthless bully Louis Zang. There, too, he 
met Cushing’s daughter Nan—whose hand 
and prospective fortune were deeply cov- 
eted by the gambler Doc Milroy, who was 
far from pleased with the quick interest 
taken by Nan in the upstanding young 
newcomer to the White River country. The 
interest was mutual, but Brad’s first task 
at this trading post known as “Cushing’s 
Fort,” was to chop enough wood—at an 
ounce of dust a day—to get himself a 
grubstake on which to seek more gold out 
in the hills. 


Cuarter IX 
THE WOOD CHOPPER 


N THE morning of the second 

day of his wood chopping, 

Brad Trevis looked up to see 

Nan Cushing regarding him 

with a quizzical smile. He 

paused in his work of lopping the limbs 

from a prostrate spruce, and returned the 

smile. “Good morning,” he said. 

“How did you do it?” she asked. 

“I cannot tell a lie. I did it with my little 
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hatchet.” He solemnly held up his ax, 

“Oh, I don’t mean the tree,” she laughed. 
“I mean Louis Zang.” 

“Louis Zang was drunk,” he countered. 

“Yes—and that’s just when you’ve got 
to look out for him.” 

“T looked out for him as best I could,” 
he answered. “He was getting personal, 
and I didn’t want to have to lick him.” 

The girl giggled. “But, what did you 
hit him with—and how? Both dad and 
Doc Milroy were looking right at you, and 
neither of them saw it done. You must be 
quick as lightning.” 

Trevis laughed: “A slow blow would 
be a push,” he explained. “Never push a 
man. Hit him—or leave him alone.” 

The girl’s eyes became serious. “You're 
the first man that ever floored him. He'll 
never forget that.” 

“T hope not, or I'll have it to do all over 
again.” 

“Louis Zang is a dangerous man,” an- 
swered the girl gravely. “He boasts of 
two killings. And I saw him pick a dog 
up and deliberately break his back against 
a tree—it was the same day you hit him.” 

“Score one for the dog,” smiled Trevis. 
“But I don’t believe Zang is dangerous— 
he just thinks he is. A braggart is generally 
a coward—and certainly nobody but a 
rank coward would break a dog’s back 
against a tree.” 

“Just the same, he 7s dangerous—danger- 
ous and treacherous—and you must watch 
out for him. He’ll try to get you some way 
or other. And he’s terribly strong. I’ve 
seen him throw three or four wood chop- 
pers at once.” 

“W-h-e-e-u,” whistled Trevis, in feigned 
terror. “Maybe I’d better quit my job.” 

“What are you chopping wood for?” the 
girl asked suddenly. 

“For an ounce a day.” 

The eyes of the girl rested for a mo- 
ment upon the freshly chopped stump of 
the tree. “But, you’re no wood chopper.” 

Trevis grinned broadly. “I’m no grand 
opera singer, either. But, if I was broke, 
and someone offered me an ounce a day 
to sing in grand opera, I’d sing.” 

“Do you like to chop wood?” 

“No, indeed! There’s a whole lot of 
wood that I’ll never chop. In fact, I’m only 


chopping myself into a grub stake. Then 
I’m going to hit for the hills.” 

“Are you a prospector?” 

“Oh, yes. A very successful one. That’s 
why I’m chopping wood for a grubstake.”’ 

“Why aren’t you down on the Yukon? 
They say they’re taking it out by the 
shovelful there.” 

“A man can only be one place at once,” 
he answered, “and I’m here.” 

The girl turned abruptly away. She 
could feel the blood mounting to her 
cheeks. She felt rebuff in the words, and 
she knew the rebuff was deserved. At 
Cushing’s Fort the direct question was 
never asked. But, this man had seemed, 
somehow, so different. But—all men were 
alike! They all had something to conceal— 
something to run away from. All except 
her father—— But how did she know? 
Maybe he, too—— Her brain was racing. 
She had taken but few steps when the 
man’s voice halted her. 

“Where you going,” he asked, “with all 
that gun?” 

She turned. He stood leaning on his ax, 
smiling. It was a nice voice, she decided. 
Not husky, nor whining, nor was it the 
bellowing voice of Louis Zang. “I bet he 
could sing,” she thought, “better than he 
can chop wood.” Aloud, she answered, 
“Moose hunting.” And added, “To get 
meat for—wood choppers.” 

“I’m a moose hunter, too,” he an- 
nounced eagerly. “Almost as good a moose 
hunter as I am a prospector. And I’m a 
really great assistant moose hunter!” 

Despite herself, the girl laughed: “How 
about the ounce?” she reminded. 

“Oh, yes—I’d forgotten the ounce. It 
isn’t everyone, you know, that can make 
a man forget—gold.” 


Ao she turned abruptly away, and 
this time she kept going, heading for 
the moose pastures above. Again she knew 
that her cheeks were flaming, but this time 
not because of rebuff. “He has a good 
face, too—not puffed, nor sagged, nor 
dirty—nor white and soft like Doc Mil- 
roy’s—his face had sweat on it,” she 
thought. “He is different—and it served 
me right.” 

On the edge of a slack water pond she 
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dropped a young bull in the water and 
had to wade in waist-deep to bleed him. 
Swinging back, she shot a prime cow that 
she unexpectedly jumped in a deep gulch 
close to the river—a running shot—a hard 
shot, what with the scrub spruce, and all 
—a shot that anyone might be proud of. 
She must hurry home so the boys could 
gut the animals and pack the meat in. 

In the shelter of the spruce she paused 
and for a long time watched Brad Trevis 
toiling over his job of making firewood 
out of tall spruce poles. More than once 


she smiled at his clumsy efforts—as a 


mother might smile at a child. “He’s just a 
boy,” she thought, “Just a great big boy.” 
Then, she stepped into the clearing. 

He straightened at sight of her and 
wiped his face with a handkerchief he 
drew from his hip pocket. 

“Back so soon!” 

“Ves,” she answered, “after assistant 
noose hunters.” 

Promptly, he struck his ax into a stump. 
“Let’s go!” he said. 

“Oh, but we’ve got to get the others.” 

“Why do we need the others?” 

She laughed: “Why, because even a 
‘really great assistant moose hunter’ 
couldn’t possibly pack in two moose. And,” 
she added roguishly, “meat packing is 
credited the same as wood chopping. The 
ounce won’t suffer.” 

“Again,” he said gravely as he fell into 
step beside her, “I had forgotten the gold.” 

From the doorway of the bar room Doc 
Milroy watched them cross the clearing. 
He turned abruptly away, and when the 
two entered the room, he was seated at a 
table, softly riffling the cards. 


CHAPTER X 
TREVIS HITS FOR THE HILLS 


OR two weeks Brad Trevis remained 

at Cushing’s Fort, sweating the long 
days through with his ax, and crawling 
dog tired, between his blankets at night. 
Men emerged from the hills, singly, for 
the most part, or in pairs; remained for a 
day’s trading or a week’s debauch, and 
faded again into the hills. These men ac- 
cepted Trevis without question, because 
he was at Cushing’s. Then, too, moccasin 
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telegraph had carried afar the story of the 
flooring of Louis Zang, so that Brad be- 
came at once a 
sort of elder 
hero among men 
who regard 
physical prowess 

vil} a virtue, rather 
@ than an acci- 
ya dent of birth. 
Secretly, men 
} appraised him. 
Doc Milroy was 
wont to relate with gusto of the single, 
lightning-like blow that had floored Zang. 
To all appearances Doc Milroy placed upon 
the newcomer the stamp of his highest ap- 
proval. But the mind of Doc Milroy ran 
in channels, devious as deep. 

Of Nan Cushing Trevis thought much, 
but saw little. A nod—a wave of the hand 
as she passed his clearing—a bit of half 
bantering chatter as upon two or three 
other occasions he accompanied her with 
the others to pack in her kill. He knew, by 
this time, that Old Cush was reputed 
wealthy. So he sweated for his ounce a 
day—and always with his eyes on the far 
hills . . . Sometime . : . He begrudged 
the days of his bondage, and counted his 
slowly accruing ounces in terms of sup- 
plies. And always his thoughts were upon 
the unmapped creeks, and gulches, and 
valleys—and the gold that lay hid in their 
gravel. 

And intuitively the girl divined the rea- 
son for his seeming indifference, and with 
the passing of the days her respect for him 
grew. And more and more she found her- 
self wondering why he was not down on 
the Yukon where, report had it, men were 
shoveling out gold by the scoopful. 


NE morning Trevis confronted Old 
Cush in the bar room. The older man 
swung the bottle onto the bar. “Ain’t 
workin’ today ?” 
“No. I’m cashing in my time for sup- 
plies.” 
“Goin’ to try yer luck in the hills, eh?” 
“Going out and make my strike.” 
“H-m-m-m,”’ mused Cush as the two 
filled their glasses, “better not count on 
nothin’ much better’n wages. There’s a few 
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got pretty good claims, but not many. 
Nothin’ like down on the Yukon.” 

“T had a good claim, but I bet it on the 
turn of a card against two hundred and 
fifty thousand—and lost. I wanted to get 
out of there.” 

“Um-hum,” said Cush indifferently, 
“some does. ’Tain’t likely you'll make no 
strike like that around here. How’d you 
like to stick around the fort? I figger I 
could mebbe dig up couple ounces a day 
fer a good man to kind of help look after 
things—spell me off at the bar an’ in the 
tradin’ room, an’ sort of look after things 
generally.” 

Brad Trevis shook his head. “Thanks, 
Cush, but I can’t do it. Two ounces a day 
is no object to me, at all—nor four—nor 
ten. What I want is a strike. Maybe, when 
I first struck here I’d have considered it. 
But—not now. Here’s luck to you!” 

“Same to you! Well, I s’pose we better 
be gittin’ at them supplies.” 

An hour later, with Trevis’s well filled 
pack at his feet, the two again faced each 
other across the bar. The younger man 
eyed the other with a smile. “When this 
stuff’s gone,” said Trevis, “if I haven’t 
made my strike, I may be back working 
out another outfit at an ounce a day.” 

“Listen to me, son,’ said Old Cush. 
“You don’t need to work out no more out- 
fits with me. Jest come in when you want 
it, an’ git what you need. Yer good here 
fer anything you want. An’, if you don’t 
make no strike, why most any crick you 
rip into will pay you better’n wages. This 
here country don’t pan out so big—but 
she’s stiddy.” 

“Thanks, Cush. I won’t forget that. I—I 
wonder if Nan’s around anywhere?” 

“No. Nan ain’t here. She’s off to hell 
an’ gone somewheres, luggin’ some grub 
to some Siwashes. By God, if a Injun kid 
gits the bellyache anywheres between here 
an’ the coast an’ she hears about it, they 
ain’t nothin’ else but she should pack up a 
outfit an’ go find out about it. It’s what’s 
kep’ me pore.” 

The lips behind the drooping mustache 
were unsmiling, but Brad Trevis detected 
a twinkle in the cold blue eyes, and he 
smiled. “Oh, well—a woman’s got to have 
someone to look after.” 


“Yeah, but I don’t see no call to adopt a 
hull damn’ tribe! What she needs is a 
man,” 

Brad nodded, emphatically. “And, a 
damned good man,” he said. 

“Huh,” grunted Old Cush, with the 
nearest approach to a grin Trevis had yet 
seen on his lips, “you spoke a piece, son. 
It would take a damn good man to handle 
her. I be’n tryin’ it fer twenty year—an’ 
I ain’t got nowheres!” 


Bee TREVIS laughed. “Someone’s 
done a mighty good job, Cush,” he 
said, as he struggled into his pack. “Well— 
so long. I'll be hitting the trail.” 

“So long, son—an’ good luck. By the 
way, if I was you, I'd sort of keep a 
weather eye on Zang.” 

“I’m not afraid of Zang.” 

Old Cush bit largely into a plug of to- 
bacco and nested his quid with delibera- 
tion: “I didn’t say nothin’ about bein’ 
afraid of him, did I? When you git more 
hair on yer chin you'll larn that they’s a 
damn’ sight of difference between fearin’ 
a man, an’ watchin’ him.” 

“You're right, Cush. I'll remember. 
Good-by.” 

One afternoon, a few days later, Doc 
Milroy pushed his chair from the table 
where he had been playing solitaire and 
sauntered to the bar where Old Cush was 
laboriously scanning a month-old Seattle 
newspaper. “So Trevis has hit for the hills, | 
eh?” he observed casually, leaning an elbow 
on the bar. 

“Yeah,” answered Cushing, 
looking up from his paper. 

“Wonder what he quit the Yukon for?” 

“Couldn’t say.” 

“Have you got any line on him at all, 
Cush?” 

“Plenty.” 

Cushing had not yet looked up from his 
paper, and Milroy drew his wallet from 
his pocket and with a pencil, totalled the 
amount of his slips. He gazed speculatively 
at the sum for a moment, and with a 
glance about the room to assure himself 
they were alone, he said, “How’d you like 
to go in on a proposition with me, Cush?” 
he asked. 

“What kind of a proposition?’ countered 
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Cushing, carefully folding his paper and 
laying it on the back bar. 

“A sure thing.” 

Old Cush unenthusiastically shifted his 
quid: “Fer me? Er you?” 

“Why, for both of us, of course. They’re 
shoveling out a hell of a lot of gold down 
on the big river. All the lower Yukon 
camps have gone peshak, and everyone’s 
hitting for this new camp of Dawson. It’s 
big, I tell you—and no one knows how big 
—hbecause no one’s hit bed rock yet.” 

“Why don’t you go down an’ git you 
some of it?” 

“What! Me slosh around in the muck 
when I can make more than any of ’em 
sitting at a table in a warm room. Every 
man to his trade, Cush. Mine’s cards.” 

“Yeah—an’ mine’s tradin’, I’ve stuck 
to it fer quite a spell.” 

“Sure—and you've got more, and got 
it easier than any man on White River. 
I’m not asking you to pull stakes. I’ll look 
after the Dawson end. The chechackos 
are beginning to pour in there, already— 
and by next year 
she’ll be a hell- 
roaring camp, 
for sure. The 
man that’s in 
there first with 
a big saloon and 
= gambling layout 
is going to clean 
up big—big, I 
mean— millions. 
And you’ve got a lot of dust that isn’t do- 
ing you a damn bit of good.” 

“Liable to rot on me, eh?” 


HE gambler grinned. “It might as 
well rot, for all the good it’s doing 
you. You and I could open a big place— 
give ’em anything they want. We could 
divide the profits, say—forty-sixty. That 
would be giving you a big cut if I run the 
place, and what I know about the cards, 
and all. I’ve got forty thousand. You match 
it, and I’ll go down. A place like I’m think- 
ing about can’t start on a shoestring.” 
“Um-hum. So you're figgerin’ on a pair 
of shoestrings, eh? Well—tellin’ you about 
me—lI’ve noticed that if the first shoe- 
string goes to hell, the mate to it don’t 
25 


never do nothin’ prominent.” 

“But, this is a sure thing, Cush. We be- 
gin to cash right from the start.” 

“We don’t. Not me an’ you. Not down 
on the Yukon.” 

Milroy flushed. “What’s the matter? 
Don’t you trust me?” 

“Sure I do. But not with forty thousan’ 
dollars of my dust—not from here to the 
woodpile.” 

“Hell—haven’t I always played square 
with you? Didn’t I tell you when I first 
hit here that I was wanted over in Alaska 
for knocking a man off?” 

“Yeah. But you fergot to mention how 
you bilked yer pardner, ‘Soapy’ Smith, out 
of eighteen thousan’ down to Skagway. 
Only, the name wasn’t Milroy, then.” 

The gambler was taken by surprise. 
“Soapy Smith’s a damned crook!” he 
blurted. 

“Yeah. An’ if he couldn’t keep cases on 
you right in the same camp, how in hell 
would you expect me to—an’ you way 
down on the Yukon?” 

“Soapy had it coming.” 

“Mebby—but I ain’t.” 

“Hell, Cush—you don’t think I’d bilk 
you, do you?” 

“Nope. I know damn’ well you won’t.” 

“Who told you about that Soapy Smith 
deal ?” 

The older man eyed the gambler coldly. 
“Git this,” he said, tersely. “I never tell 
no one nothin’, about nothin’. I ain’t no 
policeman. Neither I ain’t no newspaper. 
What any man does is his own business. 
An’ if I happen to know about it—that’s 
mine.” 


CuHaprTerR XI 
THE RETURN OF LOUIS ZANG 


T WAS a month after the departure of 

Brad Trevis before Louis Zang again 
appeared at Cushing’s Fort. There had 
been good water, and much sluicing, and 
a good many of the outlaw-prospectors 
had foregathered for high revelry. Zang 
breezed in with his usual swagger and 
thumped his pouch upon the bar. “I’m 
Louis Zang! An’ I can put any damn’ man 
on his back that ever r’ared up on his hine 
legs!” 
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A silvery laugh greeted the words from 
the direction of the doorway, and Zang 
whirled to see Nan Cushing’s white teeth 
flash in the sunlight. Then, she was gone. 
With a scowl, his eyes swept the faces of 
the men in the room. All were grinning. 

“What the hell’s the matter with you- 
all?” he roared. “Damn you! If you don’t 
believe it, step out here on the floor—any 
one of you! Any two!” Still the men 
grinned—the men at the bar, and the men 
at the tables. “Any three!” He glared from 
face to grinning face. Men were turn- 
ing from him, now—some to resume their 
interrupted card games, some to their 
drinking at the bar. Then it was that Louis 
Zang realized that he was being ignored. 
The idea took form slowly. It was new. 
Heretofore men had good naturedly ac- 
cepted his challenge, and had been duly 
laid upon their backs. It was Zang’s mode 
of self expression—that he should lay men 
upon their backs in good humored rough 
and tumble. But now, the attitude of these 
men had changed. 

Heretofore men had greeted him hilari- 
ously, and rough horse play had marked 
the duration of his stay. He had been a 
man among them—the best man. But, now, 
he had lost caste. Men were ignoring him. 
Worse, they were laughing at him, even 
Nan Cushing had laughed. Zang refused 
to accept the situation. With a bellow, he 
tried again. “Come on, you frost hounds, 
an’ gravel hogs! Belly up! I’m buyin’ a 
drink—me—Louis Zang!” He turned to 
Cushing. “Set ’em out, Cush—let ’em drink 
on Louis Zang!” 


HOSE at the bar drained their glasses 
and refilled them. A few stragglers 
and lookers-on at the card tables sauntered 
indifferently to the bar, but the players for 
the most part remained seated—all but 
Doc Milroy, who tossed his cards onto the 
table and took his place beside the huge 
swashbuckler. “How goes it, Zang?” he 
asked as he poured the liquor into his glass. 
Men drank with perfunctory “Hows” 
and “Here’s lookin’ at you,” but there was 
no zest, no life in the drinking. They drank, 
and turned from the bar. 
“What the hell's got into everyone? 
You'd think it was a miner’s mectin’, in- 


stead of a jamboree,” asked Zang of Doc 
Milroy as they remained almost alone at 
the bar. 

The gambler winked knowingly. “Re- 
member Trevis?” he asked. 

“Trevis ?” 

“Yes, Brad Trevis—the stranger that 
came in the last time you were here.” 

Louis Zang stared frowning into his 
empty glass. Presently he nodded slowly. 
“Sure. I remember. Talked funny, or 
something, didn’t he? I didn’t like him. I 
don’t remember so good. I got drunk, or 
somethin’ hit me, or somethin’. An’ Nan 
Cushing laughed. Damn her, she’s always 
laughin’! But, I’ll show her, sometime! 
What about this tin horn—kill somebody, 
or somethin’ ?” 

Milroy regarded the other with a thin- 
lipped smile: “He killed you—socially.” 

Zang scowled. “Whatcha mean—so- 
cially? What’s everyone grinnin’ about?” 

“Just this,” explained the gambler. “You 
said something hit you, and you’re right. 
It was Trevis hit you—and he knocked 
you for a row of comets. He hit you just 
once, and you went to sleep for all the 
afternoon,” 

“JT must of be’n drunk.” 

“You were, but I’ve seen you handle 
three or four men when you were drunker. 
You’ve got no alibi, Zang. Trevis is a better 
man than you are—and everyone knows it. 
That’s why they’re laughing.” 

“The hell he is!” cried Zang, refilling his 
glass and banging his fist on the bar. “It’s 
a damn lie! There ain’t no better man than 
me—nowheres! I’m Louis Zang! Where 
is the damn hunk of tripe? I’ll show him! 
Fetch him on, an’ 
I'll knock him flat- 
tern a squaw 
track! They’ll be 
laughin’ out of the 
other side of their 
mouth when I git 
4 through with him!” 

“FHe’s not here,” 
said Milroy, noting 
the red that smoul- 
dered deep in the 
other’s eyes. “He’s out in the hills. Chopped 
wood for Cush till he got him an outfit, 
and then hit the trail. But he’ll be back. 
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He’s due any day, now. I figure his grub 
must be just about used up. The thing for 
you to do is to stick around till he shows up. 
You'll never be worth a damn in this camp 
again till you lick him—and lick him good.” 

Zang gulped his liquor and scowled into 
the face of Milroy. “What’s his name, 
ag’in?” he asked. 

“Trevis—Brad Trevis. Says he’s from 
down on the Yukon.” 


To fist banged the bar and his 
mighty voice bellowed through the 
room. “Where’s this here Brad Trevis? 
Where’s he at? Lemme git to him! The 
lousy tin horn! He socked me when I was 
drunk an’ wasn’t lookin’! [ll fix him! I'll 
hit him so hard they'll have to chop him 
out of the wall! I’ll hist him so damn’ high 
he’ll go through the floor when he lights! 
Fetch him to me! I’m Louis Zang, an’ I’m 
r’arin’ to go! Come up, you-all, an’ have a 
drink on Louis Zang! If he ain’t here, now, 
he’ll be here! An’, by hell, I wait fet him, 
if I have to stand here till the maggots 
carry me out the keyhole!” 

Men flocked to the bar and drank. Here 
was something definite. Maybe this Trevis 
had hit Zang when he wasn’t looking. They 
had only Doc Milroy’s word for it. Old 
Cush had seen the fracas—but Cush never 
talked. Anyhow Zang had committed him- 
self. To be sure Trevis was elsewhere when 
he had hurled his threats, but Zang had 
hurled them far and wide. He had gone 
too far to retract. And, Trevis would be in 
soon, now—maybe today. If this Trevis 
was the man Doc Milroy said he was, what 
a fight they would see! A fight that would 
make history in the Northland. 

Bets were laid. Doc Milroy, slipping 
about among the crowd got twenty ounces 
down on Trevis. Men had seen Zang 
handle several wood choppers at once—big 
men, too. 

One Britton, wanted in Alaska, had just 
returned from the Yukon. He spoke up 
when the turmoil had somewhat subsided. 
“Trevis?” he said. “Brad Trevis? So this 
is where he skipped to, huh?” 

Men crowded about him. “You know 
him?” “What did he skip fer?” ‘“What’s 
on him?” “Give us the dope.” 

“Well,” admitted Britton, thus con- 
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fronted. “What’s on him—you might say, 
it ain’t so much except the skippin’ out, 
instead of stickin’ around like a man. They 
was a feller’s wife—an’ the feller went 
home one night, an’ some one goes on out 
through the winder a-wearin’ the sash fer a 
necktie. The husband gits heeled an’ goes 
gunnin’ fer Trevis, which Trevis beats 
it down to the Antlers Saloon an’ has him 
a pow-wow with Camillo Bill, an’ Moose- 
hide Charlie, an’ Old Bettles, an’ some 
more of the sourdoughs which was friends 
of his’n. But, it looks like they wouldn’t 
back him up in no sech play, ’cause, in a 
hell of a hurry, Trevis hunts up Stoel an’ 
bets his claim ag’in a quarter of a million 
on the high card, an’ loses. Then he takes 
it on the run, in the dark. An’ he ain’t been 
seen sence.” 

The recital was followed by loud laugh- 
ter, and more Zang money appeared. But 
now Doc Milroy refused it. If Trevis had 
skipped out, rather than face an irate hus- 
band, he was no man to back against Louis 
Zang. There were even those who averred 
that he tried to hedge. 


oo ZANG sensed the swing of the 
pendulum toward him. He made sure 
that no more Zang money was being cov- 
ered. Seizing his bulging pouch which lay 
before him on the bar, he brought it down 
with a mighty thud. “All of it—er any 
part!” he roared. “Dust talks! Dust howls 
an’ bellers that Louis Zang’ll lick that 
damn yeller bellied cur till he whines, an’ 
whimpers, an’ goes ki-yiin’ back to the 
Yukon with his tail between his legs! I’ll 
put him to sleep so long that his hair’ll be 
grow’d to the floor when he wakes up! All, 
er any part of it! Where’s the takers? 
You would grin at Louis Zang! Where’s 
yer Trevis money? Take it—you grinnin’ 
tin horns——” 

“Tt’s took.” 

Calmly from behind the bar Old Cush 
reached and drew Zang’s sack toward him 
and carried it to the scales, where he pro- 
ceeded to weigh it, amid the hushed 
scrutiny of all eyes. “She weighs up ninety- 
two ounces,” he announced, “sack an’ all.” 
Then, he slipped Zang’s sack into his 
safe. 

To say that men were astounded would 
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be putting it mildly. No man had ever seen 
Old Cush lay any bet before. 

Louis Zang’s face was a study. The red 

glint faded from his eyes. His jaw sagged, 
and he stared stupidly as the other weighed 
the dust. When it thudded into the safe, 
he found his voice—not the bellowing voice 
of his challenge, but a fawning, concilia- 
tory voice: “Aw, Cush. Say—I come on in 
to have a jamboree. The bet lays—but 
gimme back my dust. I’ll pay up if I lose— 
I sure will.” 
_ “Yer good fer the jamboree, Zang,’ 
said Cush. “All the licker you want—an’ 
all the supplies. But, a bet—that’s different. 
\Your dust lays where she is.” 

Astounded as he was by Cushing’s bet, 
Doc Milroy tried to climb onto the band 
wagon, and industriously circulated 
around, again offering money on Trevis, 
but the men had noted the change in Zang, 
and kept their dust in their pockets. Watch- 
ing his chance, the gambler edged to the 
corner of the bar and whispered, “Say, 
Cush, let me in on that bet—I’ll take it 
over, all, or any part.” 

“She’s all right where she lays,” an- 
swered Cushing. “Go out an’ git you some 
bets. They’s plenty of Zang money of- 
fered.” : 

“There was, you mean. But, since you 
made that bet, there isn’t a damned ounce.” 

“H-u-m-m-m,” said Cushing. “Now, 
that’s funny, ain’t it?” 


Ly 


EN began to speculate upon Trevis’s 
probable return to the post. 

“Hell—he’s liable not to show up fer a 
week, or a month!” 

“He’s got to. He only took a month’s 
grub, an’ he’s due to be ett through to the 
bottom, right now.” 

“Maybe he’s a moose chewer. Give me 
a handful of salt an’ a pound of tea, an’ a 
rifle, an’ Dll stay out all summer, if I have 
to.” 

“Sure—but he don’t have to. Who the 
hell’s goin’ to eat meat straight when he 
can git flour an’ fixin’s in half a day’s 
trip?” 

“Half a day? How do you know where 
he’s at?” 

“He rolled him up a pole shack over on 
the east fork of little Caribou. I helped him 


with the roof poles—it’s three weeks 
ago.” 

“Yeah, but he ain’t there. I come by 
there day before yesterday an’ it don’t look 
like no one’s be’n livin’ in the shack fer a 
couple of weeks er so.” 

“Where in hell would he be?” 

“Mebbe he’s hauled freight.” 

“Where would he go? He ain’t got grub 
enough to reach no Alasky camp, an’ ’tain’t 
likely he’d hit back fer the Yukon when 
he jest come from there.” 

“Prob’ly prospectin’ somewhere in the 
hills. He’ll be in.” 

And so the speculation ran, while Louis 
Zang, fortified by more liquor, assumed 
something of his usual bravado. 

Doc Milroy strolled to the open door 
and surprised Nan Cushing seated on a 
box close beside it, ostensibly examining 
the feet of a dog. He smiled. “Mr. Zang,” 
he said, “is a whole lot on the prowl.” 

The girl’s lips curled, and she looked up 
into his face. “Doc, I wish you’d stop that 
fight.” 

“Stop it! Who—me? Not by a jugful! 
I’ve got too much money up on it, for one 
thing—and besides, the man that horned 
in to stop that fight would get lynched. The 
boys are hell-bent to see the fun. What’s 
the matter—afraid Louis Zang will get 
hurt ?” 

“T hate Louis Zang,” she answered. 
“T’ve hated him like poison ever since I 
saw him break that poor dog’s back.” 

Doc Milroy’s eyes narrowed, slightly, 
though his lips continued to smile: “Oh, so 
it’s Trevis you’re afraid will get hurt. By 
the way, I heard a good one on Trevis. 
Britton’s just up from the Yukon, and 
he——” 

“T heard him tell it,” interrupted the girl, 
rising angrily to her feet. “It’s a dirty lie— 
and I don’t believe a word of it—so there!” 
She turned abruptly away, and Doc Milroy 
watched her cross the clearing and disap- 
pear into the spruce thicket, closely fol- 
lowed by her dogs. He frowned thought- 
fully. 

Nan Cushing was old man Cushing’s 
only child. Whoever married her would 
someday inherit all the old trader’s wealth, 
And according to talk that would be one 
handsome pile. 
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CHAPTER XII 
THE FIGHT AT CUSHING’S FORT 


ARDLY had the girl entered the tim- 

ber than she came face to face with— 
Brad Trevis. She noted the sparkle of his 
eyes and the white, even teeth that flashed 
behind his smile: “Nan,” he said, simply, 
“St’s good to see 
you again!” He 
stepped toward 
22 her, hand ex- 
mffix, tended, but she 
”™ drew back, star- 
ing into his face. 
}“What’s the 
matter?” he 
asked. “You 
Jook like you 


were seeing a ghost.” 

“Don’t go in there!” she cried, pointing 
toward the fort where the loud voice of 
Louis Zang could be heard bellowing across 
the clearing. 

“Why not?” 

“Louis Zang’s there, and he’s getting 
drunk, and he’s threatened to fight you. 
He’s spent hours telling what he’ll do to 
you, and the others are egging him on. I 
told you he’d never forget what you did 
to him that day, at the bar.” 

“And I told you that if he didn’t forget, 
I’d have it all to do over again.” 

“OQh—but, you mustn’t go in there! 
Suppose—suppose, he’d—kill you, or 
something. He’s so much bigger, and he’s 
pretty drunk.” 

“Score one for the defense,” grinned 
Trevis. “I’m pretty sober.” 

“Listen,” cried the girl. “No one need 
ever know you came in. Wait here and I'll 
slip you some grub—enough for a couple 
of weeks, and you hit back into the hills. 
He'll be gone, by that time, and so will 
the others.” 

Trevis laughed: “Can’t do it, Nan. It’s 
just one of those things that isn’t done.” 

“But no one would know it!” 

“You would know it—and I would.” 

“Oh, it’s a terrible thing—to deliber- 
ately fight, like that! It’s like animals, like 
wolves! Please—for my sake, don’t do it.” 

The man’s face went suddenly serious, 
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“Tt’s for your sake I must do it, Nan—for 
your sake, and my own.” 

The story told by the man, Britton, 
flashed suddenly into the girl’s brain. 
“Have you always done what you think is 
the right thing?” she asked in a voice that 
sounded somehow, hard and_ tense. 
“Haven't you ever run away?” 

The girl thought a deeper shadow 
clouded the man’s face as he answered. 
“That is neither here, nor there, Nan,” he 
said gravely. “It’s what we do now, and 
continue to do, that counts—not what we 
have done. I’ll see you later.” 


HE watched with clenched fists as he 

swung across the clearing. He paused 
for a moment to remove his pack sack and 
heavy coat, and when he disappeared into 
the bar room, she ran for the door as fast 
as her feet could carry her. 

Inside the room men were playing cards, 
while others stood about in little groups. 
Ranged before the bar, four or five men 
listened as Louis Zang recounted how 
Trevis had slipped up and hit him when he 
wasn’t looking. 

A shadow darkened the open doorway, 
and a sudden, tense hush pervaded the 
room. A chair rasped harshly at a card 
table, and there was a scraping, scuffling 
sound as men drew back against the wall 
and stared as though fascinated at the man 
who stood framed in the doorway. Only 
a moment he stood so, pack sack and blan- 
ket coat dangling from an arm. Then the 
‘coat hit the floor with a dull, heavy thud, 
and the man was advancing swiftly across 
the floor. Directly behind Louis Zang, he 
paused. A hand reached swiftly and 
grasped a huge shoulder and Louis Zang 
spun around on his heels. The next instant 
a flat-hand slap that carried to the farthest 
reaches of the room resounded from Zang’s 
cheek, and the newcomer stepped back a 
pace, facing him. 

“T hear you’re looking for me, Zang— 
is that right?” 

For a long moment one might have 
heard the drop of the proverbial pin, then, 
little sounds made themselves felt, rather 
than heard—the quick breathing of men, 
and the soft shuffle of shifting feet. Some- 
one returned a glass to the bar, and those 
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near him jumped. Then Zang found his 
voice. 

“Who—who in hell are you?” he snarled. 

“Trevis—Brad Trevis, is the name.” 

Zang slowly drew the back of a huge 
hand across his lips. “Oh . . . oh, you're 
Trevis.” The baby blue eyes seemed to 
flicker uncertainly. 

Someone laughed, nervously. Then, 
others. Suddenty a perfect bedlam of boos, 
and catcalls filled the room, mingled with 
taunts and obscene jibes. 

“When we goin’ to begin choppin’ him 
out of the wall, Zang?” 

“When you goin’ to h’ist him so high 
he’ll bust the floor when he lights?” 

“When you goin’ to send him ky-yiin’ 
back to the Yukon with his tail between his 
legs?” 

Someone shoved Zang roughly, and an- 
other kicked him from behind. He seemed 
to rouse suddenly as from a stupor. With 
a roar like the bellow of a bull, he hurled 
himself, arms widely outstretched, straight 
at Trevis, who hooked in a couple of stiff, 
short-arm jabs and slipped beneath the 
flailing left arm. Zang faced about, and 
charged again, striving to gather his ad- 
versary into his arms. And again Trevis 
landed short powerful blows and slipped 
aside, and Zang brought up heavily against 
the bar. 

Trevis was smiling as Zang once more 
faced him. “I heard what you were telling 
them there at the bar,” said Trevis. “I’m 
not hitting you when you’re not looking 
now, Zang. But, we haven’t come to that 
yet. I hear you break dog’s backs against 


” 


trees-——— 


Acs Zang lunged, this time swinging 
terrifically with both fists. Trevis 
sidestepped and fanded twice to the face, 
and when Zang again faced him blood was 
trickling from his nose, and oozing from 
the corner of an eye. Trevis was talking 
again—smiling and talking: 

“Save your wind, Zang. You’re not 
through, yet. I’m not going to knock you 
out for a long time, Zang—you’ve got it 
coming—and I’m going to trim you te 
suit me. This time it will be the other eye, 
Zang—and again on the nose.” 

Instead of waiting for Zang to charge, 


Trevis sprang in, delivered the two blows 
and stepped back with almost incredible 
swiftness. Zang shook his head, and spat 
blood from his mouth. Again Trevis 
sprang in, and out, and two more blows 
landed to the face—not long swings that 
jarred and rocked, but short jabs and 
hooks that landed with a twist, blows that 
hurt. “That will close your eyes, Zang— 
and your nose already has a list to port. 
I’m going to begin to hit pretty soon, Zang. 
You'll have to hurry if you’re going to 
make them chop me out of the wall.” 

Then it was that Zang made a move, 
swift as it was unexpected. Stooping he 
picked up a chair and hurled it with all the 
force of his mighty arms. In the doorway 
Nan Cushing screamed thinly as the mis- 
sile caught Trevis squarely on the chest 
and sent him crashing backward against 
the bar. In a second Zang was upon him, 
his arms closing in a death-grip about the 
half-stunned man. Pandemonium broke 
loose in the room. Yells and curses and 
distinguishable words: 

“Kill the big stiff!’ 

“Let ’em alone!” 

“Everything goes!” 

And the sounds of blows and scuffling 
as men leaped toward Zang, and others 
leaped in to prevent them. 

When the huge arms clamped down, 
Brad Trevis felt the very breath being 
squeezed from his body. He made a mighty 
effort to wriggle free, but one arm was 
pinioned, and the last atom of strength 
seemed to have fled from the other. His 
brain cleared, and suddenly, he went limp 
and flaccid as a dead eel, his head rolling 
grotesquely against Zang’s barrel chest. 

Kicking the chair across the room, Zang 
thrashed the limp body away from the bar. 
For a moment he stood glaring through 
bloodshot and half-closed eyes upon the 
men, crowded back, now, among the card 
tables. His swollen and bleeding lips 
writhed into the semblance of a grin, and 
his words bellowed huskily. 

“Tm Louis Zang! Damn you all! T’ll 
show you how to bust him through the 
floor !” 

Shifting his grip, Zang allowed the limp 
form to slump a moment at his feet, then, 
stooping, he grasped the shirt-front in one 
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huge hand, and a leg in the other, and 
raised it high—higher. Men turned away 
from the sight. Others watched, fascinated. 
But only a few 
of those who 
watched saw 
what actually 
happened — saw 
the limp body, 
at just the right 
‘ instant, go taut 

=" as a steel spring 
—saw a fist start almost from the floor 
and land with terrific impact squarely on 
the point of Louis Zang’s chin. All heard 
the sound of the blow—and all felt the jar, 
as the huge body crashed backward and 
measured its length on the floor. And when 
Zang fell, he fell limp—out cold. 

Trevis turned toward the doorway in 
time to see Nan Cushing vanish into thin 
air. Stooping, he recovered his blanket 
coat and walked to the bar. 

“Gawd,” cried someone, hoarsely, “he lit 
on his feet, like a cat!” Then pandemon- 
ium once more broke loose. Men were 
crowding about Brad Trevis, shaking his 
hand. 

Old Cush greeted him across the bar: 
“Hello, Brad,” he said. “This time you 
done it more thorough. This ’un’s on the 
house.” 

Trevis grinned. “He had it coming,” he 
said. “Drink up, boys, and have one on 
me,” 

When Trevis paid for the round from 
a pouch stuffed heavy with dust, glances 
passed from man to man. But, later, when 
he shoved six similar pouches across to 
Cushing with the request to stick them in 
the safe, the room fairly hummed with 
their whispering and muttering. Here was 
a man who, thirty days before, had gone 
into the hills broke, except for the supplies 
in his pack sack! What’s the answer? A 
strike! A strike sure as hell! A strike al- 
most like Bonanza and Eldorado! 


CHAPTER XIII 
IN THE CLEARING 


WO hours later, except for Doc Mil- 
roy, and a few wood choppers who 

were too broke to go stampeding, and 
kaos 


Louis Zang, who sat beside a card table 
with his head buried in his arms, Cush- 
ing’s Fort was deserted. 

“They'll shore churn up the country 
around Little Caribou,” opined Cush. “If 
you didn’t want no neighbors, you shouldn’t 
of showed them sacks.” 

“Let ’em,” grinned Trevis enigmatically. 
“Tf they work hard, they'll sluice out a 
little better than wages. I’ve made a real 
strike, Cush—but it’s not on Little Cari- 
bou.” 

Later, Trevis found Nan Cushing where 
he hoped he would find her—in the little 
clearing where she had stopped that day 
and watched his clumsy efforts at wood 
chopping. The girl had been there for 
hours, ever since the fight. She wondered 
whether Trevis would come. She was glad 
now that it was over, that he had gone on 
in and fought Louis Zang. She knew the 
man-code. 

She knew something else, too—some- 
thing that shocked her even more than it 
surprised—she knew that she loved Brad 
Trevis. She had admitted to herself that 
she liked him. He had been almost con- 
stantly in her thoughts. But she had stoutly 
denied to herself that she loved him. Then, 
the realization had come upon her with the 
force of a blow—when she saw Louis Zang 
hurl the chair that crumpled him against 
the bar. He was different from the others 
—different from any man she had ever 
known—different and infinitely superior. 
And yet, there was Britton and the vile 
story he had brought back from the Yukon. 
It was a lie! It couldn’t be true. Not he— 
not Brad Trevis. And yet—when she had 
asked him there in the edge of the spruce 
a few hours ago, if he had always done 
what he considered the right thing—if he 
had never run away—he had evaded an 
answer. It couldn’t be true—yet she knew 
the story hurt her. She had almost given 
up thought of his coming to her, when she 
looked up and saw him swiftly crossing 
the clearing. 


Gre assumed a lighter mood. “Going 
back to your old job?” she asked. 

Trevis smiled. “Never again! Nan, I'll 
never have to chop wood any more. I’ve 
made a strike!” 
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“A strike!” cried the girl. 

“Yes, a real strike. I banked nearly seven 
hundred ounces with your father.” 

“Do they know it?” cried the girl, leap- 
ing to her feet from the woodpile upon 
which she had been seated. “The men in 
there?” 

Trevis laughed: “There are no men in 
there, now—except your father, and Mil- 
toy, and Zang. They’ve all gone—all 
seemed to have important and urgent busi- 
ness elsewhere as soon as they saw those 
seven little sacks of gold.” 

“But,” cried the girl, her eyes blazing 
excitement, “you haven't filed! They all 
know your shack is on Little Caribou! 
They’ll swarm in there and stake the whole 
creek—your claim and all! And they'll beat 
you to the recorder!” 

“Fine!” grinned Trevis. “I’ve always 
wanted to be the daddy of a stampede, even 
if it is a fake one.” 

‘Fake one! What do you mean—fake?” 

“T mean that while it’s true my shack 
is on Little Caribou, my strike is miles 
and miles away from there. And it’s where 
no one would ever suspect it of being. I 
punched a few holes up and down Little 
Caribou, but it’s too much like wood-chop- 
ping—plenty of work, and low pay. ‘Gold 
is where you find it,’ they say. Carmack 
made his big strike by accident at the roots 
of a birch tree in a wide, flat valley that 
no one who knew anything about gold 
would have bothered with. So I passed 
up the gulches and the steep-banked creeks 
and pushed farther on, and prospected old 
beaver meadows and moose pastures. And 
then I struck it rich, right in the grass 
roots! On the bank of a slow flowing creek 
in the middle of a wide willow flat. I 
learned something down on the Yukon.” 

At mention of the Yukon, the story of 
Britton once more flashed into the girl’s 
brain. And once more she thrust it aside. 
“But, you haven’t filed,” she said. 

“No. I haven’t filed. To file now, would 
be to give my location away. I am not go- 
ing to file until you and your father have 
got your stakes planted right next to mine 
—above and below Discovery. I’ve pros- 
pected both those claims—yellow right in 
the grass roots. Then, we'll all file to- 
gether.” 


HE girl raised her eyes to his, and 

Trevis noticed a pucker of tiny wrin- 
kles between the brows: “But—why are 
you letting us in? Surely you must have 
other friends—older friends—” and then, 
as an after thought—“down on the Yu- 
kon.” 

Trevis smiled. 

“My friends on the Yukon have all got 
good claims. I’m letting your father in be- 
cause I like him—because when I was 
broke, he paid me an ounce a day for a 
half an ounce of work. I’m no wood chop- 
per. Any one of the others cut twice as 
much in a day as I did. I did the best I 
could at it. He knew that, but, it didn’t add 
much to his woodpile. That’s why I’m let- 
ting him in—that, and because he lives up 
here among a bunch of crooks and out- 
laws, and plays the game square.” He 
paused only for a moment and hurried on. 
“And you, Nan—I want your stake in be- 
side mine—because—oh, there’s no use 
beating about the bush—and, I know noth- 
ing of pretty speeches—because I love you! 
I’ve loved you from the first moment I 
ever saw you—standing there in the door- 
way, laughing at Louis Zang. I wanted to 
tell you this before—but, I couldn’t— 
when I knew your father was wealthy— 
and I was an ounce-a-day man. From the 
first moment I saw you, I knew I’d make 
my strike—I_ had to make it!’ He stepped 
impulsively forward and his arm slipped 
gently about her waist. But she eluded the 
embrace, and stepping swiftly backward, 
stood facing him there in the clearing. 

She stood there, wide-eyed, staring into 
his face. The fingers that clutched the 
bosom of her flannel shirt felt the thump- 
ing of her heart. Her brain raced wildly. 
Except for In- 
dian squaws, her 
world had been 
a world of men. 
She knew men 
as few women 

\ ever do. Some- 
/ N thing told her 
I< (x SY that this man 
ENZANSN was different. 
She loved him—and her heart was singing 
with the joy of it. His words rang true, 
and just to look into his eyes was to know 
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that the story of the foul mouthed Britton 
was a damnable lie! Why, even to mention 
the story to a man like Trevis, would be to 
insult him! And yet, deep down in her 
heart, she knew that unless she did speak, 
always she would wonder. And with the 
passing of the days the wonder might grow 
into doubt—and in their lives there could 
be no wonderings, no doubts. The breath 
passed in and out between her parted lips 
in faintly audible hisses. A voice seemed 
whispering in her ears, “Wait—take him as 
he is—ask him some other time——” But, 
she dashed the thought aside. She knew 
she must speak now—or she would never 
speak. He would deny it—would brand it 
as a lie, and she would believe him. She 
wanted to believe him, wanted to hear the 
story given the lie from his own lips. With 
a mighty effort she summoned words and 
her voice sounded hard and strange to her 
own ears. 

“There was a man up from the Yukon,” 
she heard herself saying. “They were in 
the saloon—Louis Zang was boasting of 
what he would do to you, and I stayed by 
the door and listened. Then this other man 
mentioned your name—he said, ‘So this 
is where Brad Trevis skipped to?’ And 
then the others all wanted to know what 
he knew about you. And he told them that 
—down there on the Yukon—in Dawson, 
I think—a man left his wife in their cabin, 
and when he returned later in the night, 
another man leaped through the window. 
And that the husband armed himself and 
went hunting for—for—you. And that you 
went to the Antlers Saloon and had a talk 
with some of your friends and they evi- 
dently wouldn’t uphold you—and you hur- 
ried away and bet your claim against a 
quarter of a million on the turn of a card, 
and lost—and then fled away in the dark- 
ness and haven’t been seen on the Yukon 
since.” 

The words had flowed, faster and faster, 
in a perfect torrent from her lips, and at 
the end she paused, panting—staring wide- 
eyed into his face which seemed to grow 
graver and graver with each word. The 
light had died from his eyes, and he looked 
ten years older as he stood facing her with 
the shadows of the spruce trees reaching 
farther and farther across the clearing. 
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There was pain in those eyes, pain in- 
flicted by her own words. She hastened to 
reassure him. 

“T didn’t believe a word of it!” she hur- 
ried on. “I knew it was a dirty lie! I 
wanted to hear you fe 

She halted abruptly, and a terrible, chill- 
ing numbness seemed to grip her very 
heart. He had raised a hand to interrupt 
her. 

“The facts,’ he said, in a voice that 
sounded strained, and tense, and far away, 
“are very much as you have stated them.” 

For one terrible moment the girl stood 
while her dream-world crashed about her 
ears. Then, with a low, half-articulate cry, 
she turned and dashed into the timber, 
leaving the man standing alone in the 
shadows. 


CuartTer XIV 
MURDER 


W HEN Brad Trevis retraced his steps 
to the fort, it was to find Cushing 
in the bar room alone. Noting the other’s 
glance, the older man explained. ‘“Doc’s 
down along the river tryin’ to snag him a 
fish fer supper, an’ Zang hit the trail— 
ain’t be’n gone only ’bout fifteen, twenty 
minutes. You’ve got to keep yer eye on that 
gazabo all the more, now, Brad.” 

“Oh, I guess he won’t want any more 
of my meat, after what happened today.” 

“No—he won't. He won’t never tackle 
you face to face again. He won’t never 
tackle no man. You busted him, Brad— 
busted him fer good an all. An’ he knows 
it. He was the big bucko around here fer 
quite a spell, an’ ‘long as he done his stuff, 
an’ kep’ ’em all bluffed, he wasn’t so bad. 
But now it’s different. He ain’t got no one 
bluffed, no more. You ruint him—plumb, 
an’ complete. He’s a lone wolf from now 
on. An’ when his kind has got to herd 
alone—broodin’, like he’ll brood—hell’s 
goin’ to pop, an’ don’t you fergit it. If he’d 
go off somewheres an’ mix with folks 
where no one know’d him—but, he won’t. 
He’s got too damn good a claim to go off 
an’ leave it. He’ll stay. An’ he'll lay fer 
to git you, if it’s the last damn thing he 
does. An’ he won’t do it open. He’s a snake 
in the grass, he is.” 
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“I suppose he’s trailed down after the 
others to Caribou Creek,” opined Trevis in- 
differently. 

“No, he ain’t. He’s prob’ly hit straight 
back fer his own shack to hole up till his 
face gits well. He'll keep away from folks. 
He’s put his last man on his back. He’s 
bellered his last beller about bein’ Louis 
Zang. If he tried it again, they’d jest laff.” 

“Let’s get my supplies together and Pll 
be pullin’ my freight,” said Trevis. 

“You won't be pullin’ till mornin’?” 
asked Cushing in surprise. 

“Tl pull tonight,” answered Trevis, and 
without a word Old Cush led the way to 
the trading room. When his pack sack was 
filled to overflowing, he turned to the older 
man. “Take it out of the dust in the safe, 
Cush. I’ve got a big thing out there in the 
hills, and you and Nan are in on it. I want 
you to come on out with me and stake in 
next to Discovery.” 

“What the hell?” 

“Only, that I like you, and you’ve been 
damned decent to me—that’s all. The only 
other friends I’ve got are busy with good 
claims down on the Yukon.” 

“Have you seen Nan?” 


LD CUSH had noted that the other 

seemed unwontedly grave. Out of 
the tail of his eye he saw his face grow 
ever more somber at the question. 

“Yes,” answered Trevis, “I have seen 
her. I hardly think she will go.” 

Old Cush ignored the other’s mien. 
“Well, now—mebbe she’s right,” said Old 
Cush. “She’s smart, Nan is. An’ mebbe she 
figgers jest like I do. I’m shore obliged 
to you, Brad, fer lettin’ us in. But to go 
along of you now ain’t so good. It ain’t 
goin’ to take them hombres long to git to 
Little Caribou, at the rate they hit out. 
An’ when they git there, it won’t take ’em 
no while at all to see that you never took 
no such amount of dust off’n that crick. 
Then, they’ll come hittin’ back, an’ they'll 
try their damnedest to trail you to where 
you did git it. Two or three is easier to 
trail than one. Your idee of hittin’ back 
tonight ain’t so bad. It'll give you the jump 
on ’em. But, watch yer trail, It’s dry 
enough now so’s you'd ort to fool ’em. 
Then, later, you can slip in when they ain’t 


so many around, an’ we'll go on out.” 

“How about Milroy? Are you sure he 
isn’t waiting out to trail me?” 

“Hell, Doc couldn’t trail nothin’—but 
aces, an’ kings, an’ tenspots! He couldn’t 
trail a snowplow acrost the Yukon flats, if 
the hangman had a-holt of his coat tails. 
You don’t need to worry about him. But 
they’s plenty others that kin trail you.” 

Trevis swung his pack to his shoulders, 
and turned in the doorway. “So long, 
Cush,” he said. “I'll be back.” 

“So long, son. Watch yer step. You’ve 
got the hull damn country on yer heels, by 
=< now.” 

From the 
doorway the 
older man 
watched the 
deep shadows 
swallow up the 
figure of 
Trevis at the 
edge of the 
spruce timber. 

“Now, I jest wonder what the hel,” he 
mused, half aloud. “I'll bet Doc Milroy’s 
gone an’ peddled that yarn of Britton’s. 
Women’s got about half damn-fool in ’em, 
anyway. She might of know’d it’s a lie. 
Feller like Brad would never ’a’ skipped 
out ‘cause one man was gunnin’ fer him. 
Hell—he’d stuck around an’ shot it out 
with forty husban’s!” 

Ten days later Louis Zang again ap- 
peared at the fort for supplies that he had 
been unable to pack out at the time of his 
previous visit. Old Cush and Doc Milroy 
were alone in the barroom when he came. 

“Have one on me, Zang,” said Milroy, 
edging toward the man. “How’s things in 
the hills?” 

Zang looked grateful for the words. “I 
ain’t be’n out around none,” he said. “I 
be’n down to my shack.” 

“Hear about Trevis’s strike?’ asked 
Milroy. “You were kind of dead to the 
world when he banked his dust with Cush.” 

Zang nodded morosely: “Oh, I come to 
in time to hear a-plenty.” A slow flush of 
resentment colored the man’s cheeks as he 
growled. “He sure licked me plenty. I ain’t 
forgot that—an’ neither I ain’t fergot that 
you was bettin’ agin me, Cush, too.” 
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ILROY laughed. “Hell’s fire, man! 

You don’t hold that against me, do 
you? I told you before the fight that Trevis 
was the best man. Betting’s a business 
proposition with me. I bet to win.” 

Cushing offered no comment upon his 
own bet, and Milroy continued, “Trevis is 
a slick article, all right. He’s got his shack 
over on Little Caribou. But he isn’t digging 
his gold there—by a damn sight. The boys 
stampeded for Little Caribou when they 
saw him shove Cush those sacks of dust. 
Then, by ones, and twos, and threes, they 
come trickling back. They panned Trevis’s 
prospect holes, and they scooped out holes 
of their own the whole length of the creek, 
and clear down onto Big Caribou. And 
they found just what they could have 
found on almost any other creek in the 
country—wages.” 

“I could of told ’em that,” said Zang 
sullenly. “I prospected the Caribous long 
ago—’fore I druv in my stakes on Owl 
Crick.” 

“Where in hell is he getting it, then?” 

Zang shrugged. “Anyone trail him?” 

“No. He’s too wise for that. He hit the 
trail before any of the boys got back from 
Caribou. Some of ’em tried to pick up his 
trail. But, they come back.” 

A man paused for a moment in the door- 
way, and crossed swiftly to the bar. 

“Hello, Keller,” greeted Milroy. “You 
look like you’d come in a hurry.” 

“IT hev come in a hurry—clean from 
Humm-o-pooch Crick sence yesterday 
noon. Scotty McTague’s be’n murdered!” 

“Murdered!” cried Doc Milroy. 

Old Cush set out a bottle, in silence. And 
Louis Zang gulped down his liquor and re- 
filled his glass from the bottle. 

“Yup—murdered, an’ nothin’ else,” af- 
firmed Keller as he accounted for two 
glasses of whiskey with scarcely an inter- 
val between. “I hit Scotty’s yesterday noon, 
figgerin’ mebbe he’d come on in with me, 
er I could fetch him out somethin’. He 
wasn’t nowhere’s in sight, an’ I yelled, an’ 
then I shoved his door open, an’ there he 
laid on the floor—dead.” 

“That ain’t no sign he was murdered,” 
suggested Zang. 

“The hell an’ it ain’t!” cried Keller. “An’ 
him tied hand an’ foot with babiche, an’ a 
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gill net wound round him on top of that! 
An’ his head stove in, an’ the ax it was 
done with, layin’ there beside him on the 
floor with blood an’ brains dried onto it. 
An’ his feet an’ face burnt in streaks to a 
blister where whoever done it prob’ly tor- 
tured him to make him tell where his dust 
was cached.” 

“W-h-e-u-u-u,” whistled Doc Milroy 
softly. “And he must have had plenty of 
dust! He’s been working that claim for 
years, and it’s the best claim in the country 
—unless, maybe Zang’s. And no one ever 
saw him spend an ounce, did they, Cush?” 


E LIVED pretty much off’n the coun- 

try,” admitted Cushing. “Cat’ridges, 

an’ net twine, an’ a little sugar, an’ tea, an’ 

flour, an’ what clothes he needed was about 

all he bought. He could live a year on what 
most men would use in a month.” 

“Grouchy old devil. Wonder what the 
hell he was hidin’ out fer?” speculated 
Keller, refilling his glass and eyeing Cush 
expectantly. “Don’t make no difference, 
now.” 

“T couldn’t say,” answered Old Cush. 

“Wonder if whoever done it found his 
cache?” said Zang. 

“Tf they didn’t, it ain’t because they 
didn’t try,” answered Keller. “Things is 
messed up considerable. Even the dirt is 
throw’d off the roof poles. He was a tough 
old bird—I bet he never told ’em.” 

Doc Milroy frowned. “We'll have the 
police up here nosing around for a month 
or so, now, I suppose. The three of us 
better go down and do a little investigating 
ahead of ’em.” 

“Not me!’ exclaimed Keller, with a 
shudder. “Onct is enough. I got me an eye- 
ful the first time. I ain’t what you might 
say, delycate. But seein’ Scotty layin’ 
there with only half his forehead, an’ all 
burnt like he is—it kind of got my goat. I 
be’n layin’ one in front of the other as 
fast as I could ever sence.” 

“Hell,” jeered Milroy. “A dead man 
can’t hurt you!” 

“Mebbe not,’ admitted Keller. “But 
they kin make you feel damn’ funny— 
when they’re dead like that.” 

“Well, then, Zang, you and I will go 
down. You know the way, don’t you?” 
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Zang exhibited no enthusiasm: “I know 
the way, all right,” he admitted, ““But——” 

“But—hell!” interrupted Milroy. “You 
throw what you need in your pack, and I'll 
be ready in a few minutes. You don’t want 
the police nosing around here any more 
than I do—an’ there’s a whole lot of others 
that feel the same way. I’ve got a hunch 
that maybe we can head ’em off, somehow 
or other.” 


CHAPTER XV 
THE PLANT 


WO days later Milroy and Zang 

paused before Scotty McTague’s 
shack on Humm-o-pooch. Doc Milroy was 
soft, and the two had not “laid one in front 
of the other” as fast as had Keller on his 
trip to Cushing’s Fort. 

Zang slipped the pack from his shoul- 
ders and indicated the door with a jerk 
of the thumb: “Here we be,” he said. “Go 
on if you want to. I done the packin’.” 

Milroy shoved open the door, and in- 
stantly recoiled. The weather had been 
warm and the stench from the interior was 
unbearable. “W-h-e-u-u-u! We've got to 
let it air out a while! It would kill a man 
to go in there, now!” 

“What we goin’ to do, now we got 
here?” asked Zang as the two seated them- 
selves on a rude sluice box. 

“Well, in the first place, we’d better 
hunt around a bit for McTague’s cache. 
We've got no way of knowing whether 
the man that killed him found his dust, 
or not.” — 

“Ain’t we?” asked Zang, leering at the 
other across his pipe bowl. 

“What do you mean?” asked Milroy, 
frowning. “Keller said he didn’t believe 
McTague told where his cache was. He 
said there had evidently been a search 
made, But that don’t mean that the search 
was successful,” 

Don t-itt” 

“What the hell you driving at?” asked 
Milroy, striving to fathom the other’s mind. 
“That Keller might have killed him, and 
then reported it to throw off suspicion!” 

Zang spat with disgust. “Keller! Hell, 
he ain’t got the nerve to kill no one, let 
alone to touch ’em up a little, first! An’, 


besides—it wasn’t him you seen shovin’ 
Old Cush dust to bank in his safe, was it?” 

Doc Milroy stared at the other, aghast. 
“Good God!” 
he exclaimed 
huskily. ‘You 
mean—Trevis? 
Then, Mc- 
Tague’s cache 
was found, 
after all!” 

Zang caught 
the note of dis- 
appointment in 
the gambler’s voice and shrugged. “Well, 
a man can’t bank what he don’t find,” he 
said laconically. 


Fo long moments Doc Milroy smoked 
in silence as his brain functioned with 
startling clarity. Ever since Brad Trevis 
had appeared at Cushing’s Fort—ever 
since Milroy had stood at the bar and seen 
Trevis and Nan Cushing gazing into each 
other’s eyes at the moment of their first 
meeting—the gambler had felt Old Cush’s 
wealth slipping farther and farther from 
his grasp. He almost smiled now at the 
recollection that he had once considered 
the swashbuckling Zang as a serious rival. 
Ever since the incident of the dog he had 
known that the contempt of the girl for 
the bully was real and enduring. But Brad 
Trevis was different. She had refused to 
believe, or pretended she refused to believe, 
the story Britton brought up from the Yu- 
kon. It wasn’t so much, anyway. A woman 
could forgive a thing like that, even if she 
did believe. But murder! Cold-blooded 
murder, and torture, for robbery—that she 
would never forgive. But, even if she did, 
the police could step in and render her 
forgiveness of no avail in so far as Brad 
Trevis was concerned. That was it—the 
police! They’d come nosing around as soon 
as they heard of the murder. And, if they 
found an open and shut case, they’d turn 
around and go back to the Yukon—and 
take Brad Trevis with them. 

“T believe you’re right, Zang,” he said 
finally. “I thought it was damned funny 
that a stranger could come in here and in 
one month make a bigger strike than any 
of you fellows who have put in years in 
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the country. It didn’t look reasonable. But, 
heli—there was the dust!” 

“Uh-huh,” said Zang. “An’ it looks like 
here’s where he got it.” 

“But—he only banked about seven hun- 
dred ounces—and Scotty McTague must 
have had half a ton.” 

“He wouldn’t be damn’ fool enough to 
bank it all to onct, even if he could of 
packed it in. He'll lay low in the hills mak- 
in’ ’em think he’s made him a strike some- 
wheres, an’ every onct in so often he'll 
show up with a few sacks of dust, like he 
was takin’ it out of his claim.” 

“Do you suppose he’s packed it away 
from here—all of it?” 


ANG sneered, “You don’t s’pose he’d 

leave it layin’ around, do you? Sure 

as hell he’s packed it off, packed it off an’ 

cached it where it ain’t no use to go hunt- 

in’ fer it, less’n someone was to stick right 

to his tail till they seen him go to the cache. 
An’ that would be one hell of a chore.” 

“Damn him!” cried Milroy. “He'll pay 
for this job with his neck! There isn’t a 
man in this country that wants the police 
nosing around in these hills, and we’ve all 
been careful not to pull off anything that 
would bring them in. And, now, this 
damned pup comes along and pulls a mur- 
der and robbery!” 

“We might bury Scotty here—or burn 
the shack with him in it, an’ the police 
wouldn’t know nothin about it,” suggested 
Zang. 

“Hell! Keller knows, and probably a 
dozen others, by this time. It'll get to the 
police, all right. What’s to prevent Trevis, 
himself, slipping down and tipping the 
crime off to them, and then beating it out 
of the country? He’s got McTague’s gold.” 

“We might slip over an’ lay fer Trevis, 
an’ give him a dose of his own medicine, 
an’ then knock him off, an’ split up Scotty’s 
gold.” 

“And have the police nosing around after 
two murders instead of one,” sneered Mil- 
roy. “Let’s go in, now, and look around a 
bit, and then maybe we can think of some 
scheme.” 

Reluctantly Zang followed Milroy into 
the windowless, one-roomed shack where, 
by the light from the doorway, they could 
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see the bloated and mutilated body wrapped 
in round after round of gill netting. The 
odor was still almost unbearable, and the 
two paused just within the door, standing 
one side and the other to allow the admis- 
sion of light. 

“There’s the ax, jest like Keller told,” 
said Zang, stooping to reach for the 
weapon. 

“Don’t touch it! You damned fool!” 
cried Milroy, so sharply that the other 
drew back. “Don’t you know that there 
may be finger prints on that handle that 
would cinch the case against Trevis? Don’t 
touch one damned thing in this room. 
There’s what he burnt him with—that rifle. 
See where the end of it has been stuck in 
the stove and heated? There may be fin- 
gerprints on that, too. And in fact, on 
most anything—he seems to have handled 
about everything in the room before he 
got through.” 

“What d’you 
asked Zang surlily. 

“Why—fingerprints—the marks of your 
fingers, of course. Didn’t you know that if 
your fingers happen to be a little sweaty, 
or there’s any blood, or even clay, or ashes 
or soot on them, and you touch any hard 
surface like metal, or glass, or polished 
wood, they’ll leave marks that the police 
can photograph and tell just who made 
them?” 

“How in hell kin they tell who made 
*em?” asked Zang skeptically. 

“Well, for instance, they photograph 
any fingerprints they find on that ax han- 
dle, or that gun barrel, and then they 
arrest Trevis and take his prints, and if 
they tally with those photos they’ve got 
him dead to rights.” 

“How would they know they mightn’t 
be yourn, or mine?” 

“There have been millions of finger- 
prints taken during many years, and 
they’ve never found two alike yet. Once 
they get the prints on a man, he’s a goner.” 

“Hell!” cried Zang, so sharply that Mil- 
roy regarded him in surprise. “Who told 
you that?” 

“Why, it’s a matter of common knowl- 
edge, you damned fool! Where have you 
been all your life?” 


mean—fingerprints ?” 
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ANG was scowlingry examining his 

fingers. “Cripes!” he said, “one man’s 
hands is the same as another’s, only, 
mebbe, bigger. You got hands like a wo- 
man—but, Trevis, now—his hands is as 
big as mine.’ 

Milroy shrugged. “All right, bucko— 
have it your own way. I don’t claim to 
know everything. But, if I were you, I'd 
keep my hands in my pockets around this 
shack, that’s all.” 

“What in hell did we come down here 
fer, if we ain’t goin’ to do nothin’ now 
we're here?” growled Zang. 

“One reason was because I thought 
maybe there was a chance that whoever 
murdered McTague had failed to find his 
cache, and that we might be able to locate 
it. Since we know that Trevis did find it, 
the thing to do is to hand the police an 
epen and shut case so they won’t be hang- 
ing around here for God knows how long, 
figuring it out for themselves. And, I’ve 
got the scheme that will do just that little 
thing.” 

Stepping gingerly past the corpse, Mil- 
roy slipped his fingers into the pocket of a 
grease-glazed buckskin vest that hung from 
a stub that protruded from the pole stan- 
chion at the head of the old prospector’s 
bunk, and withdrew a huge silver watch. 
It was but the work of a moment to unfix 
the thong from the buttonhole, and with 
the watch in his hand he stepped swiftly 
from the fetid interior of the shack and 
breathed deeply of the clean, spruce-laden 
air of the hills. 

“You can shut the door, now,” he said 
to Zang. “We’re through in there.” 

“Yer a damn’ fool fer pinchin’ off that 
watch,” opined Zang as the two once more 
seated themselves on the sluice box out- 

F side. “Every- 
one in the 
country knows 
it’s Scotty’s— 
the boys were 
always kiddin’ 
him about it— 
his ten-pound 

SY Y turnip, they 
Whoever mere Scotty off— 


call it. 
Trevis—he was too smart to lift it, you 
bet.” 


Milroy ignored the protest. “Can we 
get from here to Little Caribou—to 
Trevis’s shack, without going back to the 
fort?” he asked. 

“Sure, we kin. But, what you want to go 
to Trevis’s shack fer?” 

“For the same two reasons we came 
down here—we may find McTague’s gold; 
and we want to hand the police an open and 
shut case.” 

“He wouldn’t pack Scotty’s gold to his 
shack,” said Zang. 

“Maybe not. But, we’ll pack this watch 
there. We'll cache it in the shack where he 
won't be apt to find it, but where the police 
will when they make a thorough search. 
Then, to make the case plumb iron-clad, 
we'll pick up something of Trevis’s and 
bring it back here and lose it where I can 
accidentally kick it up when we come back 
with the police. That, and the watch, and 
the fact that Trevis suddenly banked better 
than ten thousand dollars in dust when 
everyone knows he was broke when he 
went into the hills—and his claim on Little 
Caribou not paying out any better than 
wages—that will fix it so the dumbest 
rookie they’ve got on the force couldn’t help 
but take him in. I wouldn’t frame a mur- 
der on any man if I didn’t know he was 
guilty. But this is a damned dirty murder, 
and he’s got it coming.” 

“Sure, he has,” assented Zang eagerly. 
“Le’s git goin’, It’s better’n thirty mile to 
Little Caribou—an’ you ain’t so good on 
the trail.” 


HE shadows were long, the next eve- 
ning, when the two halted at the edge 
of the tiny clearing that surrounded 
Trevis’s shack. For an hour they lay in 
the bush, watching, and then crossed the 
clearing. Before the door Zang halted 
abruptly and pointed to a mark on the 
ground. Glancing over his shoulder, his 
eyes swept the rim of the clearing, then, 
dropping to his knees, he bent low over 
the mark. “He’s be’n here today,” he an- 
nounced nervously. “That’s his track. See 
them hobs? I know the pattern. I got a 
good look at ’em when I lifted him up— 
back there to Cushing’s.” 
Milroy’s glance, too, swept the edges of 
the clearing. “Well,” he said, “he isn’t here 
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now. Let’s go in.” Pushing open the door, 
he hesitated a moment on the threshold, 
and stepped into the untenanted shack, 
closely followed by Zang, whose eyes con- 
tinued to sweep the clearing with quick, 
nervous glances. 

Milroy advanced, sniffed at the stove, 
and pointed to a splotch of white on the 
floor beside the rude table. ““He’s been here 
today, all right,’ he agreed. “The stove’s 
hardly cold, yet—and there’s a gob of 
flour the mice haven’t tracked up yet.” 

“What the hell was he doin’ here?” 

Milroy shrugged. “Well—it’s his shack. 
Maybe he packed in a load of McTague’s 
dust and cached it. Maybe he uses it as a 
sort of base to operate from.” He paused 
abruptly, his gaze centered upon the wall 
just above a rough bench upon which 
rested a tin wash basin. “A-ha,” he ex- 
claimed, and, stepping to the bench, re- 
moved an object that had been slipped 
over a nail driven into the wall. “His 
seal ring! I remember seeing it on his fin- 
ger. He probably took it off to wash, and 
forgot it.” Slipping the ring into his pocket, 
he grinned, “I guess the rope’s already 
braided, Mr. Trevis, that is going to tighten 
around your neck.” 

“Cache the watch, an’ le’s git a-goin’,” 
said Zang. “He might come back.” 

“I don’t think he’ll be back tonight,” 
said Milroy, “I was thinking we might 
enjoy the comfort of his bunk. There’s a 
stove here, too—and we can keep away 
from the damned mosquitoes.” 

“Not by a damn’ sight!” cried Zang. “I’d 
almost ruther stay down to Scotty’s, than 
here. You plant that turnip, an’ we'll git 
to hell out of here!” 

“T’m not going to leave without a hunt 
for that cache. I’ve got a hunch he’s packed 
McTague’s gold over here, and cached it 
some place.” 

“T ain’t got no sich a hunch!” ex- 
claimed Zang emphatically. “An’ if I had, 
I wouldn’t stay in this shack. What if he’d 
come back an’ find us here? If yer hell- 
bent on huntin’ fer his cache, we’ll haul out 
into the bresh a mile or so, an’ camp till 
mornin’. Then we kin slip back, an’ if he 
ain’t showed up, we kin hunt fer the cache 
in the daylight.” 

“We'd be more comfortable camping in 
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here than out in the brush,” objected Mil- 
roy. 

“By God, you'll camp alone, then! An’ 
what’s more, I’ll light .out fer my own 
shack—an’ where’ll you be. You couldn’t 
find yer way back to Cush’s to save yer 
soul from hell!” 

“All right—have it your way,” sur- 
rendered Milroy, and, crossing to the bunk, 
slipped McTague’s huge silver watch deep 
beneath the thick mattress of dry sedges 
covered by a single blanket. Cutting a 
spruce bough, Zang carefully brushed the 
loose earth before the door effectively 
obliterating their tracks. Then, leaving the 
shack, they threaded the timber in the slow 
gathering darkness, crossed a ridge, and 
camped beside a tiny creek in a narrow 
gulch. 


CHAPTER XVI 
BACK AT CUSHING’S 


HE following morning Milroy 
searched Trevis’s cabin industriously 
for the cache of McTague’s gold. Protest- 
ing that he didn’t believe Trevis had packed 
Scotty’s gold to Little Caribou, Zang re- 
fused to join the search, but consented to 
act as lookout from the top of a bush- 
covered pinnacle of rock that jutted from 
the ridge to give a view up and down the 
creek. Believing that no such amount of 
dust as McTague was supposed to have 
could be concealed in the cabin, Milroy 
put in the time exploring rock-crevices and 
scooping the top gravel out of the numerous 
prospect holes with which the stampeders 
had pitted the valley. At noon, hot and dis- 
gusted, he gave it up, and after a smoke 
and a meal of tea, and pork, and cold ban- 
nocks, he struck out after Zang on the back 
trail to McTague’s cabin on Humm-o- 
pooch. 
Late the following afternoon they con- 
cealed the seal ring beneath a carelessly 
placed bit of bark near the murdered pros- 
pector’s sluice box. Zang glanced toward 
the low-hung sun. “Le’s git a-goin’,” he 
suggested. “I don’t like it here no better’n 
what I did at Trevis’s. Hangin’ around 
these damn’ shacks gives me the willies.” 
Milroy laughed. “I can understand your 
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not wanting to be caught around Trevis’s, 
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he bantered. “But McTague’s harmless. 
And I'm tired.” 

“That’s all right, but I wasn’t born in 
no grave yard, an’ I ain’t never got use’ to 
hangin’ around no dead men. They’s an- 
other crick two, three mile from here. We 
kin camp there, an’ git away from this 
stink.” 


HE two crossed a ridge, threaded a 
spruce swamp, and came out upon a 
beautiful little stream of rocky rapids and 
deep pools. Milroy produced hook and 
line from his 
pocket, cut a 
willow, and 
with a_ borer 
grub for bait, 
jerked from 
the pool half a 
dozen trout 
which Zang 
trred=to 2 
golden brown. 
“Now, all 
we've got to do,” said the gambler, when 
the meal was over and the two were seated 
close against the smudge, “is to slip up 
to the fort and tell Cush what we've dis- 
covered, and. 2 

“Tell Cush! What in hell d’you want to 
tell Cush fer? He’ll prob’ly tip Trevis off. 
Or the gal will.” Milroy noted the smoul- 
dering red in the other’s eyes as he contin- 
ued. “Looks like she’s kind of throw’d in 
with Trevis. But with him out of the road, 
I'll show her! She’s laughed at me one 
time too many!” 

Milroy frowned. “You don’t know Cush 
like I do,” he said. “He don’t want the 
police hangin’ around this country any 
more than you or I do.” 

“Is Cush hidin’ out, too?” 

“Hell, no! But, barring the Siwashes, all 
his customers are. Cush makes more profit 
out of his saloon than he does out of his 
trading room. He never sells liquor to a 
Siwash, so figure out for yourself where 
his profits would go if all the white men 
beat it out of this country ahead of the 
police. Anything that we can do to shorten 
the stay of the police around these diggings 
will be all to the good with Cush.” 

“But how about the gal?” 
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“She won't know. Cush never talks.” 

Zang scowled into the smoke. “Cush is 
kind of on the level. He mightn’t stand 
fer framin’ a murder onto Trevis.” 

“You let me do the talking,” said Mil- 
roy. “And, after we’ve put Cush wise, you 
and I will hit down to the Yukon and re- 
port the crime to the police, and they’ll 
detail a man to come on back with us.” 

“Down to the Yukon! Me! To the po- 
lice!” cried Zang. “You’re crazy as hell! 
I’m jest as clost to the Yukon—an’ a damn 
sight closter to the police—right now than 
I wisht I was! Hell! If I’'d show up on 
the Yukon, they’d stretch my neck so fast 
it would burn the rope!” 


H,” grinned Milroy. “Perhaps, then, 

it would be as well if you stayed here. 

They’ve got nothing on me in the Yukon 

country. My—er—difficulty was in Al- 
aska.” 

“You go after the police, then—an’ I'll 
trail Trevis, so when you come back the 
police won’t lose no time huntin’ him. I'll 
pick up his trail, somewhere, an’ find out 
where he hangs out at. I’ll watch his shack, 
—we know he comes back there now an’ 
then.” 

“Good idea,” approved Milroy. “Then, 
when I come back, you can slip me the 
word, and the officer can pick him up.” 

“Looks all right,” admitted Zang doubt- 
fully, “except fer lettin’ Cush in on it.” 

“Listen here—I know that Cush 
wouldn’t stand for framing an innocent 
man. But Trevis is guilty as hell. You 
know that, and so do I. Cush will be sore 
as anyone at the man who came in here 
and pulled a crime that would bring the 
police into the country. Mind—let me do 
all the talking.” 

“T won’t have nothin’ to say,” growled 
Zang surlily. “But, I'll be there an’ if I 
don’t like the looks of things, I’m a-goin’ 
to pull my freight over acrost the Line an’ 
hole up till the hull damn’ thing blows 
over—an’ don’t yer fergit it.” 

Cush was alone in the bar room, labori- 
ously thumbing a ledger when the two en- 
tered. 

“Hello, Cush!” greeted Milroy. “I 
thought Nan was the bookkeeper of the 
concern.” 
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“Veah—when she’s here,’ answered 
Cushing dryly. “But three days ago a 
couple of Siwashes drifts in with the word 
that a hull band of Injuns is dyin’ off with 
some misery or other, on some God- 
forsaken crick I never even heard of, an’ 
nothin’ would do but she should grab off 
all the medicine she could git holt of, an’ 
most of the grub, an’ hire her five, six 
packers, an’ hit out. I told her she better 
keep away from there, but she claimed 
she’d had the measles, an’ was vaccinated 
agin smallpox, an’ she was goin’, anyway— 
so what the hell—you can’t auger with her, 
onct she’s got her mind made up. You be’n 
down to Scotty McTague’s?” 

The three filled their glasses from the 
bottle Old Cush had set out on the bar. 
“Yes,” answered Milroy. “We have. We 
found him just as Keller said—tied with 
babiche and wound up in a gill net—head 
bashed in—and his face and feet burned to 
blisters with his own rifle barrel heated 
red hot in the stove. And we found a hell 
of a lot more, too.” 

EN AEN 

“Yes. We know who killed him.” 

“H-u-u-m! Next thing, I s’pose, you an’ 
Zang’ll be jinin’ on with the police.” 

“Tm going to throw in with the police 
in this case,” said Milroy. “It was a damned 
dirty murder, and the man that did it 
deserves to jerk out on the end of a tight 
rope. That’s one reason; and another is, of 
course, the one I gave out before we went 
down—to help clear up the case and get 
the police out of the country.” Milroy 
drank, and trickled a little more liquor into 
his glass. “I’m going to tell you, straight 
out, Cush—that wasn’t the only reason 
Zang and I went down there. We figured 
that McTague must have had a hell of a lot 
of dust cached somewhere, and we went 
down on the chance that whoever killed 
him hadn’t found it.” He paused, and Old 
Cush swallowed his own drink. 

“Well,” he said, “you ain’t told me no 
news, so far.” 

“We didn’t find the dust,” continued 
Milroy, “for the simple reason that the 
man that knocked McTague off beat us to 
it. But we did find something else—a seal 
ting, with B. L. T. in monogram on its 
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dark green stone setting—a ting I’d 
noticed several times on Brad Trevis’s 
finger !’” 


Oo” CUSH nodded slowly. “Yeah,” 
he said. “I’ve noticed that ring, too.” 

“Well, when we found that ring, the 
whole thing was as plain as the nose on a 
man’s face. Everyone knows that Trevis 
hit out from here broke, and was back in a 
month and banked better than ten thou- 
sand in dust. He claimed he’d made a 
strike, but the boys soon proved that there 
isn’t a spot on Little Caribou—or any 
creek around there—that will pay out 
much better than wages. He banked the 
gold, all right. And, he’s got a hell of a 
lot more to bank—but it’s Scotty Mc- 
Tague’s gold!” 

“Sounds kind of reasonable,” admitted 
Old Cush. 

“You bet it sounds reasonable! But that 
isn’t all. When we found that ring, we hit 
out for Trevis’s shack, thinking that, if he 
packed the dust up there, we might locate 
his cache, But, he was too slick for us. We 
hunted around for more than half a day, 
and couldn’t find it. But, hidden under 
about a foot of rushes on his bunk, we did 
find McTague’s watch! You remember 
that old silver watch—an inch thick, and 
weighs about a pound? The boys used to 
guy McTague about it?” 

“Yeah, I remember it well. They used 
to call it Scotty’s stone-crusher. Did you 
fetch ’em in—the watch, an’ the ring?” 

“Hell—no! We left them for evidence. 
I’m going to hit down the river and bring 
in the police, and let them find that watch 
and that ring. In the meantime, Zang will 
try to pick up Trevis’s trail and locate his 
hangout so we won't lose any time when 
we get there. We’re telling you this, Cush, 
because we know damned well that you 
don’t want anyone pulling off any crimes 
in this country any more than we do. And 
because we know that you wouldn’t stand 
back of anyone that would torture an old 
man, and then murder him for his gold.” 

“No,” answered Cushing, in a voice that 
rang harder than was its wont. “No, the 
man that killed Scotty McTague don’t git 
no aidin’ nor abettin’ from me.” 


Part III in the next issue 
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PHONEY 
ITS 


by 
EDDY ORCUTT 


ECAUSE they seemed so anx- 
ious to keep him in, Jimmy 
Guisto, “the Little Rod,” fairly 
burned with the panicky yen 
to get out. 

Down on his knees in his dark room in 
Mamma Doyle’s, Guisto peeked under the 
window curtain and looked across Ripon 
Street to where “they” were. Gus Yuma, 
neatly dressed, was loitering by the right- 
hand driveway that led into the Ripon 
Garage, smoking all the while and looking 
off into space. Between the right-hand 
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The Rulers of 
Gangdom Lay a Clever 


Trap for Jimmy the Crosser 


driveway and the one on the left there 
was a little office, just big enough for a 
door and a window, and under the blind 
at that window Guisto could see the 
bloated muzzle of a “chopper” trained on 
Mamma Doyle’s front door. The sight of 
that sub-machinegun gave Guisto a bad 
feeling in his stomach, where his break- 
fast of soda crackers, cheese and bad water 
did not set very well, anyway. 
“Jeez, what a nerve!” he muttered. 
Over in the Terminal district, where he 
came from, Guisto knew that the boys 
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weren't calling him “the Little Rod” any 
more. They were calling him “the Cros- 
ser.” 

“All right! All right!” he said to him- 
self, when he thought of that. But be- 
cause he could see the chopper so plainly 
under the garage curtain—the big round 
cooler and the little round hole where the 
bullets came out—he did not talk to him- 
self very loudly. And talking to himself 
didn’t cheer him up very much. 

He had crossed up the Domino crowd, 
in a way. He admitted it. He had changed 
jobs without telling them anything about 
it first. But his new boss had offered him 
more money, a hide-out and a ticket out 
of town—and the town was getting more 
or less hot, anyway. He wanted to go. 

“An’ here I am,” he said bitterly, still 
peeking across Ripon Street at the hungry 
steel muzzle in the garage window. 

He left the window and began to tramp 
around the room. They wanted to keep 
him there. His new boss had turned 
around and-crossed him, too. Otherwise 
how did his old boss Joe Domino, know 
where to send Gus Yuma and the chop- 
per? Instead of paying him his three hun- 
dred-fifty and the paper to Detroit, the 
new boss had tipped off Joe Domino to 
the hide-out. A wise louse, the new boss! 
Through with him already—figured he 
could save three-fifty by letting the Dom- 
ino crowd knock him off. 

Jimmy Guisto, alias the Little Rod, alias 
the Crosser, gritted his teeth and clamped 
his left arm down hard over the automatic 
slung in his armpit. He’d like to give the 
new boss a smell of that. He would, if 
he could get out of Mamma Doyle’s. 

He knew from his look across the street 
that “they” didn’t want him to come out. 
If they’d really wanted him to come out, 
they’d have pulled the curtain tight down 
over the machine-gun. They’d never have 
let him see it. They’d have let him come 
out—he wasn’t supposed to know they 
were there—then they’d have sprayed him. 
They woukdin’t have let him see the chop- 
per. They wouldn’t have let him see Gus 
Yuma, out in front. They were trying to 
scare him. They were trying to keep him in 
there. He knew the racket—if you kept a 
man in the bottle long enough, let him 
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suffer, watched him all the time, pretty 
soon he would go cuckoo and make a 
break. And then when you knocked him 
off, you could figure he’d been punished 
plenty. Jimmy Guisto had seen it done. 

“They've got me bottled—like hell!” 
Jimmy said. But he was pretty jumpy 
about it. It was only three hours since 
he’d piped the chopper across the street, 
and he was beginning to sweat with it 
already. 


IMMY began to figure ways to get out- 
He walked up and down the room in 
the dark. The blinds were down, the tran- 
som was closed and he'd pinned a news- 
paper over it. The dark bothered him, 
but he had to have it—had to live in the 
dark for a week, maybe two weeks—maybe 
a month. 

Hell, he’d show them! They couldn’t 
keep a machine-gun and get-away wagon 
in that garage for a month. He’d sit tight. 
Nobody had ever done it yet—not while 
the boys had a bunch of “lookers” watch- 
ing him—but he would. He swore he 
would, He wouldn’t go crazy and make a 
fool break like they always did. He’d sit 
tight. 

And even while he told himself these 
things over and over again, he felt the 
sweat trickling down the middle of his 
back. Little noises in the street made him 
jumpy, too. He went back to the window, 
knelt down and stared again at the layout 
in the garage. 

He still figured ways to get out, too, 
because he knew from the layout over 
there that they didn’t want him to get 
out. They wanted to drive him bughouse 
first. 

He remembered “Fingers” O’Malley, 
who'd lain up in a Polack boarding house 
after he’d tried to hoist the Domino boys 
out of the milk racket over by the Termi- 
nal. When O’Malley had seen he was bot- 
tled, he ’phoned some friends and they 
came over in an undertaker’s dead wagon 
and got him out. O’Malley rode out of 
the boarding house in a long pine box, 
and five guns loafing at a barber shop 
across the street had thought there was 
a funeral and let him get by. But Jimmy 
knew that wouldn’t go again. Besides, he 
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remembered bitterly, he had no friends now 
to help him. 

Then there was a fellow named Peter 
Bosso who'd been bottled in the back room 
of a cigar store. Bosso had a gun, so 
they couldn’t go in and get him, but they 
wouldn’t let him out; and finally, while the 
lookers were all playing cards in the front 
room, Bosso pretended like he had the 
D. T.’s—raised so much hell and made 
so much noise that finally a patrolman 
heard it and sent for the wagon. Bosso 
went out with a police guard, got slung 
in the can for ten days and made a clean 
get-away afterward. But the police didn’t 
have anything on Bosso—not then; and 
they had enough on Jimmy Guisto to hang 
him. The cops were “out.” Jimmy couldn’t 
use ’em. 

He thought of a lot of tricks and dis- 
guises various boys had pulled when they 
had got past the guns. Some had worked 
and some hadn’t. But he couldn’t think 
of anything he could use right then. Mean- 
while, five hours had gone by since day- 
light, it was the middle of the morning, 
getting hot, and Jimmy was drenched with 
sweat. 

Jimmy could hardly imagine that Gus 
Yuma and his gunner would bust him with 
a machine-gun, right in broad daylight, 
if he came walking out of Mamma Doyle’s 
front door—that took a lot of nerve— 
but he figured they wouldn’t even have 
planted the chopper there if the whole 
thing hadn’t been made “right.” If his 
new boss hadn’t double-crossed him, Joe 
Domino would never have dared send any 
boys down in that end of town. If his 
new boss hadn’t crossed him, Joe Domino 
wouldn’t even have known where Jimmy 
Guisto was laying up. As it was, though, 
it must have been fixed. And Jimmy went 
cold, even in the hot suffocation of his 
room, when he thought of walking out at 
a machine-gun. 

Still, he had to get out. They were keep- 
ing him in, and he had to get out. Once 
he got half a block away from Mamma 
Doyle’s he could bust into a run and take 
it on the lam through yards and alleys 
and everything else. If he could only get 
past the guns, he could get away. He 
knew he could. 
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Finally, figuring maybe he could think 
better with a little more air, Jimmy Guisto 
went to his door, unlocked it, peeked into 
the hall and went out. He didn’t walk 
,, far from his 
| | door—just up 

: and down the 
HAR hall in front of 
it, keeping his 

ears perked and 

| his eyes peeled. 

| lf It was jumpy 
, | | 1 out there, too, 


but it was cooler 
than in the hot 
room. He walked up and down, trying to 
think. That was hard work. He could pretty 
nearly have cried. 

Suddenly he heard somebody coming 
up the stairs. He leaned against the wall 
beside his door, tense, alert and pretending 
not to be. He waited. His hand was all 
cocked for a snatch at his gat. If the 
footsteps got sneaky, if it looked like 
somebody was trying to ease into the hall 
on the quiet, Jimmy was going to be 
ready. 


UT the footsteps came on—slow, 

shambling, uncertain footsteps, but 
not stealthy. They reached the head of 
the stairs, which Jimmy could not see, 
stopped, then came on again ’round the 
corner into the hall. 

An old man with bushy, white whiskers 
came shambling into sight, eased up to 
a door two rooms away from Jimmy’s, 
stopped, got out a key, opened the door 
and went in. He shut the door after him, 
and Jimmy heard the key turn in the lock. 

It was a funny old gentleman. Jimmy 
Guisto went to walking again, but the old 
gentleman gave him something to think 
about, and he thought about it. A funny 
old gentleman, with white whiskers like 
a Santa Claus, carrying a brown paper 
package and a bunch of carrots. Cat meat, 
probably—“Ten cents worth of meat for 
a cat.” The old boy would use that and 
the bunch of carrots and make a stew for 
himself. Probably live on it for two days. 

Jimmy went on walking. It was a funny 
old gentleman, but Jimmy Guisto found 
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himself wondering just what it was that 
made him funny. 

It was maybe an hour later that he 
figured the answer. He had been walking 
up and down, up and down, thinking about 
ways to get out, part of the time, and 
part of the time just wondering why he 
could.rt think of any. He knew now how 
it felt to be “put in the bottle.” It was 
getting him goaty. Then suddenly the old 
gentleman’s door opened again, and the 
man with the white whiskers came out. 
Jimmy was ready for him, but the old man 
just looked at Jimmy and went on. When 
the old gentleman looked at him, though, 
Jimmy found out what made him look 
so funny. 

“Phoney zits!” Jimmy grunted, under 
his breath. 

The old gentleman was wearing false 
whiskers. 

As soon as the old boy had started down 
the stairs, Jimmy the Crosser jumped into 
his own room, locked the door and knelt 
down by the crack under the window cur- 
tain. 

He could hear the footsteps going down 
the stairs. Then he could hear the old 
gentleman going out of the front door— 
right out in clear daylight, chopper or no 
chopper. By squeezing up to the window- 
pane, Jimmy could just see the top of the 
old gentleman’s floppy black hat. The old 
boy shambled along the sidewalk and 
passed out of sight. And across the street 
Gus Yuma, the lookout, looked off into 
space, blew out a mouthful of blue smoke, 
and never batted an eyelash. 

Jimmy the Crosser could hardly believe 
his eyes. He couldn’t believe that a smart 
boy like Gus would be fooled by a set 
of Santa Claus whiskers—couldn’t believe 
that anybody would be fooled by them. 
They were not even good whiskers. They 
were the kind of white whiskers a kid 
might wear with a false face. They were 
just phoney. 

And yet, there you were! 

This boy in the next room but one was 
hiding out for some reason or other— 
maybe from the Domino gang’s chopper in 
the garage across the street. And here he 
was, walking in and out as free as you 
please with no disguise but a bush of 
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punk white zits and a shuffle like an old 
man walking. It was the kind of thing 
that you wouldn’t think ever could work. 
But it was working. 

It made him feel foolish, but Jimmy 
left the window and practiced walking 
across the floor like an old man. He found 
he could do it as good as the boy with 
the phoney whiskers. He did it again and 
again. 

Jimmy Guisto’s heart began to beat. 
If it worked for the other boy, maybe it 
would work for him. Maybe that was 
how he would get out. His heart pounded 
still harder, and he began to wonder 
whether, if it really came right down to 
it, he would have the nerve. 


E PRACTICED some more. His 

hands trembled—and partly it scared 
him and partly it pleased him, because that 
was how a real old man’s hands ought 
to be. He walked back and forth in the 
toom. He wished he had somebody to look 
at him and tell him whether his imitation 
was good or not. And all the while a 
kind of painful thrill went around, through 
and through him, and the blood rushed 
to his head when he thought of getting 
out. He had never actually expected to 
get out. 

About noon Mamma Doyle tapped on 
his door and spoke to him. When she 
had gone, Jimmy unlocked the door, 
opened it a little and reached out for his 
tray of grub. There was a platter of 
corned beef hash, with two slices of but- 
tered bread on it, and a big cup of coffee, 
creamed and sugared. He reached out and 
slid the tray into his room and locked 
the door again. 

Jimmy enjoyed the meal. He ate it up 
close to the window, watching for the gent 
with the phoney zits to come back, Every 
once in a while he looked over at the 
Ripon Garage. The light had changed, so 
he couldn’t see the chopper as clearly, and 
Willy Posito had taken Gus Yuma’s place 
as lookout. But he knew they were still 
waiting for him. He knew they didn’t 
want him to get out—not yet. When he 
began to get filled up with food and hot 
coffee, though, he lost the funny feeling 
in the pit of his stomach and began to be 
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quite tickled with the layout. He was going 
to fool them, fool them good and plenty. 
Every other gun in town was going to 
have the laugh on those birds before 
night. 

And he, Jimmy Guisto, the Crosser— 
he’d be on his way by then. The minute 
he got past the deadline on Post Street, 
he’d be jake. 

He figured he’d beat his way out West 
—plenty far West—and then some day 
he’d sit down and write a letter to Joe 
Domino. 

“Horsefeathers, Joe!’ the letter would 
say. That would be all he’d put in it— 
just that. And he’d sign it, “Jimmy the 
crosser.” That would burn the big boy up. 
It would be the first time anybody had 
laughed at Joe Domino—that is, had 
laughed and got away with it. 

Jimmy smoked and took his time drink- 
ing the last of his big cup of coffee, like 
a man that had made quite a “take” and 
was spending some of it on a square meal. 
He felt like a man sitting in a fine restau- 
rant, taking his time and blowing smoke 
out and thinking up jokes. What he would 
do to Joe Domino made him laugh. He 
had crossed Joe—plenty. His new boss 
had crossed Jimmy, but Jimmy was going 
to fool him, too. Some day he might hop 
back, stick a rod in the new boss’s belly 
and let him have it. He might do that. He 
began to make plans. 

All the while, he kept an eye glued to 
the crack under the curtain, so he could 
see the old gentleman’s floppy black hat 
the minute it showed up. He kept think- 
ing of him as an old gentleman, even 
though he knew the white whiskers on 
him were “queer,” and that probably he 
was just a young fellow, laying up and 
using a disguise. 

And that again, Jimmy Guisto kept 
thinking, made the whole thing look 
phoney. Nobody could use a disguise like 
that and get away with it. Even in the 
movies you didn’t see that any more. But 
this bird was getting away with it. You 
couldn’t giggle that off. And 

Right in the middle of his thinking, 
Jimmy saw the floppy black hat again. 

Just seeing it made him jump, and the 
blood went to his head and pounded at his 
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temples. He made a bee-line from the 
window, unlocked his door and went out 
into the corridor. There he walked up and 
down again, the 
way he had be- 
fore, but he jig- 
gled his gat 
around a little 
to make sure it 
would come out 
easy, and he 
threw his coat 
back a little 
bit over the left 

shoulder—n o t 
enough to show the gun, but just enough 
to feel open and comfortable. 


E WAITED for the phoney old gen- 
tleman to begin climbing the stairs. 
He walked softly, listening for footsteps. 

It wasn’t long. 

Jimmy the Crosser waited, about ten 
steps from the old gentleman’s door, all 
set to walk in that direction when the old 
gentleman showed up. He could just ap- 
pear to be walking back and forth, and it 
wouldn’t scare the boy with the whiskers. 
He could get close to him, that way, then 
make the clip. 

It wasn’t long, but it seemed long. 

Then the man with the whiskers reached 
the head of the stairs, walked into the 
corridor—and Jimmy began slowly pac- 
ing in his direction. 

The old gentleman looked up, but sham- 
bled on toward his door. Jimmy kept on 
in the same direction. Jimmy was not three 
feet away when the old gentleman stopped 
at the door, took out his key: 

He looked up, scared suddenly, when 
Jimmy came a step closer. 

“How do you do?” he said, in a fright- 
ened kind of a voice. 

The old gentleman had his key in his 
hand when Jimmy’s gat whipped out, and 
he stood there helpless. And Jimmy, 
holding the rod with an ugly, deliberate 
kind of a motion toward the whiskered 
man’s stomach, looked him square in the 
eye and spoke his piece. 

“Up 12 

That was all he said; but Jimmy knew 
how to say that so anybody would believe 
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it. The old man’s key dropped on the car- 
pet and he reached up without a squawk. 
Jimmy stepped one short step closer, look- 
ing’ at the man like he was all set to 
bust him, Jimmy himself shivered— kill- 
er’s fever, that’s what he had. And the 
man with the whiskers knew it. 

“Where'd you get the phoney cur- 
tains?” Jimmy demanded, still shivering. 

The man gulped, but couldn’t say any- 
thing. 

“Who the hell are you?” Jimmy said. 
“What do you think you're pulling 
around here?” 

Jimmy reached out his left hand, took 
a handful of whiskers and gave them a 
yank. They came off, and the man gave 
a little yip when the spirit gum pulled 
at the skin on his face. 

“Shut up!” Jimmy said. 

“Don’t do that!” The man spoke for 
the first time. He was a wizened fellow, 
older than Jimmy, but not an old man, 
and he had a yellow-pasty face with deep 
lines in it. He was scared half to death. 

“Don’t do that!” he begged. 

Jimmy the Crosser paid no attention. 

“Got a rod?” Jimmy inquired. 

The man nodded stupidly, and Jimmy 
tucked the whiskers mto his vest and 
reached over and frisked the fellow. He 
found the gun right where it belonged, 
took it away and put it in his own hip- 
pocket. He felt around for another gat, 
but didn’t find any. 

“Stand up against the door!” 

The man stood there. ® 

“Take one hand—slow—and dig up the 
stuff you stick these whiskers on with!” 


Geanin G all over—it was funny even 

a very scared man could shake so 
much—the fellow reached into his coat 
pocket and pulled out a little bottle. Jimmy 
took it. 

With his gat still searching the fellow’s 
middle, Jimmy bent down, picked up the 
room key and put it in his pocket. 

“You stay here and count fifty, ’bo, 
after I’m gone,” he ordered. “If I hear 
a yip when I’m going down stairs, I'll 
come back and bust you wide open if it’s 
the last thing I do! Get that?” 

The man nodded. Then: 
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“Don’t do that,” he begged. “Whatcha 
got against me? That’s my only getaway,” 
he whined, “I can’t stay here! Whatcha 
want with it?” 

Jimmy backed away a safe distance, 
plastered the gummy liquid on his jowls 
and gave the fellow a sour grin. He was 
beginning to feel good. 

“Throw me your hat!” 

Jimmy stuck the whiskers on his face, 
hard, and pressed them all over to make 
them stick, Then he picked up the hat, 
put it on. 

“Take off the black coat!” 

The man took off his coat, held it out 
at arm’s length. Jimmy took it, snapped 
the safety on his automatic off and on 
while he snaked his right arm through 
a coatsleeve, pulled the other sleeve up, 
hunched his shoulders over and looked at 
the man he’d clipped. 

“How do I look?” Jimmy said. 

The man just moved his lips. 

“You stay put!” Jimmy warned again. 
Then he turned, moved swiftly away, 
turned the corner and started down the 
stairs. He felt pretty sure the boy he 
had robbed would stay where he was. 

And then, going down the stairs, an- 
other kind of a fever made Jimmy Guisto 
shiver. It wasn’t killer’s fever. It was 
something else. Jimmy had put his gat 
back in the sling under his arm. His 
hands were empty. The scraggle of white 
whiskers tickled his nose and cheeks, and 
he breathed in a funny smell from the 
gum he’d stuck the whiskers on with. 
He shivered all over and the smell choked 
him and the phoney whiskers rasped at 
his face. 

He went on down. And at the bottom 
of the stairs and across the street, he knew 
the chopper was looking out of the garage 
window with its one-eyed stare, Willy 
Posito was watching for him, and the 
getaway wagon was tuned up, its engine 
purring, waiting to take the squad away 
after they’d bumped him off. 

Jimmy the Crosser gritted his teeth, 
tried to quit being jumpy, tried to shuffle 
down the stairs like an old man with white 
zits. 

The swinging doors at the foot of the 
stairway were dpen, and the glare from 
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the street was almost blinding. Jimmy 
shuffled toward it, walking carefully now, 
drenched in cold sweat, feeling naked and 
alone. 

He went through the door, out onto the 
hot sidewalk. 

He barely glanced sidewise across the 
street at the lookout, and he saw Willy 
Posito smoking and staring off blankly 
into space the way Gus Yuma had been 
doing. Willy Posito took off his hat. 


IMMY THE CROSSER looked away 
quickly, turned and shuffled along the 
sidewalk. Nobody had noticed. Jimmy 
Guisto’s heart began hammering, hammer- 
in 


Could they hear it, across the street? 

He stumbled a little, trying not to break 
into a run. 

Across the street in the big door of 
the garage the gear shift of a heavy car 
clanked, and the motor drummed and 
roared as the car plunged out, swerved in 
a wide arc across Ripon Street... . 

Terror gripped Jimmy the Crosser like 
a huge iron claw clamping his neck from 
behind. Terror paralyzed him. Terror held 
him fast while the killers’ car lurched up 
behind him, while the brakes gave their 
sudden fearful scream at the curb. 

And there was the car at his side, a 
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huge black shadow, a face in it like a 
grinning yellow mask. . .. 


And so Jimmy the Crosser knew, in one 
frantic fraction of a second of time, that 
the whole thing had been a plant—that the 
boy with the phoney zits hadn’t been a 
hideout, at all—that he’d most likely taken 
’em off every time he reached the door, 
and waved ’em at the lookers across 
the street—that the laugh was on him, 
Jimmy Guisto—that Joe Domino had 
caught up with him, after all, and that 
now: 

Terror leaped up, shook him like a rat. 
Then the yellow mask in the black shadow 
chattered insanely. And Jimmy Guisto, 
clawing at his phoney zits, heard himself 
scream—scream thinly into a roaring gulf 
of blackness and flame. 
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EHIND 4 spirited black mareé 
the dilapidated old buggy 
bumped along over the Fort 
Yamsay road. Its tires rattled 
loudly, its tattered top flapped 

and billowed to the breeze, its springs 
sagged and creaked under the weight of a 
single occupant. The decrepit vehicle was 
in keeping with its owner’s appearance. 
Yet in spite of his threadbare blackcoat, 
his frayed cuffs and slouch hat, Governor 
Landsford could not disguise his distinc- 
tive features and bearing. There was a net- 
work of fine creases about his eyes which 
only years of outdoor living could have 
traced. His grizzled hair and beard had 
been neatly trimmed. Against the rat- 
eaten back of the buggy seat he sat stiffly 
erect. It was not likely that anyone in 
his State could count as many personal 
25 
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friends and acquaintances as could the ec- 
centric governor, During one of his singu- 
lar jaunts about the country it was seldom 
that he met a total stranger. Upon such 
rare occasions, he was sometimes addressed 
as “parson.” Yet, if the stranger happened 
to catch a certain steely glint in his gray- 
brown eyes, the benevolent title would be 
omitted. 

To complete his present expedition, the 
governor had provided a saddle. The spir- 
ited black mare that he was driving would 
serve him also as a mount. 

Presently the mare slackened her lively 
pace to ascend a winding grade which led 
over a juniper forested spur of the 
mountains. The governor let his gaze wan- 
der leisurely over the varied landscape. At 
his left, a blasted volcanic peak thrust its 
snow-streaked crown into the cloudless sky. 
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A broad green marshland stretched away 
below him, at his right. Even under the 
bright sun, the road was lonely enough to 
suit his frame of mind. 

Governor Landsford intended to do a 
little private investigating. If possible, he 
wanted to talk with friends of the young 
outlaw, Martin Opey, who had been con- 
victed of murdering one of his own rela- 
tives, and then later had managed to escape 
from jail. He even hoped to gain a per- 
sonal interview with Martin Opey. Years 
before, young Opey’s father had been one 
of his closest friends. 

To all appearances, however, the popu- 
lar governor was taking a vacation. No 
other form of relaxation suited him as 
well as to make a hunting and fishing tour 
alone, without the prestige of his office 
interfering with the humble and congenial 
associations which he craved. Before the 
people of his state had elected him to 
office, he had been a rancher, a catileman, 
a timber man, and he had even acquitted 
himself well as a county sheriff. Now, no 
matter where he might stop, he could be 
assured of a warm welcome among old 
friends who were willing to forget his 
official status and to address him simply 
as “Bill.” 


HILE ascending the grade, the gov- 

ernor was not aware of the fact that 
he had become an object of interest to a 
furtive observer who was looking down 
upon him from the highest point along the 
twisting road. Concealed by the branches 
of a thicket, the watcher, who was a man 
wanted by the law, focused his field- 
glasses upon an open bend in the road and 
waited. When the governor’s vehicle 
rounded a turn and again came into view, 
the outlaw centered his attention upon the 
horse that was drawing the old buggy. His 
interest shaded to surprise. It was a far 
better horse than he had expected to see 
drawing such a rattle-trap of a rig. As 
the watching outlaw gave a closer inspec- 
tion to the driver, a grin overspread his 
dark, oval face. A gospel carrier, he told 
himself, headed for the Indian Reserva- 
tion. But the outlaw needed thar horse, 
and it looked like a good one. A calcu- 
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lating look narrowed his eyes; they were 
opaque eyes, as depthless as agate. 

The outlaw squirmed back into the 
thicket, hid the field-glasses, then hastily 
descended to the road at the opposite slope 
of the horseshoe bend. He walked slowly 
ahead. Shortly the clatter of wheels came 
to his ears as the approaching buggy com- 
menced the descent. Before the vehicle 
had overtaken him, he had halted. As the 
driver drew rein, the man was standing 
against the bank, mopping his face with 
a blue bandanna. The action served to hide 
his face and to cover his alert inspection 
of the man in the buggy. 

“You seem to need a lift, my friend,” 
the governor greeted. 

The outlaw’s lips twisted into the semb- 
lance of a smile, and his hand lingeringly 
returned the bandanna handkerchief to his 
hip pocket. 

“I need more’n that, Parson,” he re- 
turned promptly, a six-gun flashing now 
in the hand that had held the bandanna. 
“Jest keep a-holt of them reins an’ step 
out o’ that buggy.” 

In stoic silence, the gray haired man in 
the buggy stepped down. Instant compre- 
hension of the situation was all that was 
revealed in his keen eyes. His expression 
warned the highwayman to take extra pre- 
caution. 

It occurred to the outlaw that perhaps 
he had held up other than a traveling 
“sky pilot.” He ordered his victim to ele- 
vate his hands, without dropping the reins. 
Under the governor’s black ulster he dis- 
covered a six-shooter, which he promptly 
removed. 

“You c’n keep whatever else you’ve got, 
stranger,” the outlaw announced. “But 
I’ve gotta borrow your hoss. An’ I see 
you've got a saddle under the buggy seat. 
Now jest step to it, an’ switch the har- 
ness fer that saddle—I’m in a hurry, an’ 
I ain’t foolin’,” he stated in matter-of-fact 
tones which carried a threat. 

In silent but bristling wrath, the gray 
haired governor unhitched his mare from 
the buggy. His calm acceptance of the 
situation belied the alertness with which 
he watched for an opening to get the upper 
hand. He was considering the risk of giv- 
ing the mare a slap which would send 
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her running down the road. But his captor 
was not easily beguiled; for he grasped 
the bridle reins while the black was being 
saddled. 

The highwayman watched every detail 
of the saddling to make sure that no 
wrinkles were left in the blanket to make 
the spirited animal buck, and that the cinch 
was properly tightened and fastened. 

“You're an ole-timer,” the outlaw 
acknowledged finally. “Seems like your 
face is sorta familiar, too. Yuh don’t 
happen to be a sheriff, from somewheres, 
do yuh?” 

Giving the latigo a final jerk, the gov- 
ernor faced the bandit. “I don’t propose to 
freshen your memory,” he said. “I’m 
pretty well known in this state, You may 
recall me in time. And I shall make it a 
point to remember you.” 

The outlaw’s expression clouded and 
he frowned. “Yore rememberin’ me ain’t 
apt tuh make much difference,” he 
growled. 

“I’m not so sure about that, Opey,” the 
governor calmly returned. 

“Yuh know me, huh?” his captor chal- 
lenged. 

“I’m glad to say this is our first meet- 
ing,” the tall old man returned with dig- 
nity. “I’m merely surmising that you're 
one of the Opey clan. Years ago, I knew 
a gentleman by that name. Unfortunately 
he had relatives who disgraced the name.” 

“Huh!” the outlaw snorted, swinging 
into the saddle. “Old family acquaintance, 
are yuh? Reckon yuh knew my cousin 
Zeke. How about his boy, Mart? Reckon 
yuh never heard of the kid disgracin’ the 
name, besides murderin’ one of his own 
kin?” 

The elderly victim of the holdup nod- 
ded. 

“Yes,” he answered, “I’ve heard. In fact, 
Opey, I happen to know all about yore 
giving evidence against the boy you raised, 
to save your own neck, You and your gang 
have been able to dodge the law pretty 
well in the past. But——” 

“Say!’ the mounted man _ snarled, 
threatening with the gun in his hand. “I'll 
bet you’re one of the soft guys that 
petitioned the governor to save Mart 
Opey’s neck! I oughta croak yuh! Mebby 
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the Opeys have a bad name, but that young 
fool, Mart, has only made it worse since 
he broke outa jail, where he belonged. He’s 
a skunk—that’s what that boy of Zeke’s 
is! Right now, he’s held up a stage, over 
at Eucher. And he schemed it to look like 
I had a hand in it. ’'m jest warnin’ yuh 
not to sign no more petitions!” 

Opey wheeled the mare from the road. 
In another moment, he had disappeared 
through the junipers. 


OVERNOR LANDSFORD quickly 

stepped to his buggy and slashed the 
topes binding his camping outfit to the 
back. He dug a Winchester rifle from his 
pack. The matter concerning young Mart 
aig) Opey was beside 
Nit the fact that he 
H had just been 
robbed of his 
\ favorite horse. 
} And the gover- 
nor was not in- 
clined to take 
the loss mildly. 
With — remark- 
ee able swiftness, 
for his years, he 
took up the trail 
of the fleeing man. The contour of the 
elevation was such that Opey would have 
to cross open ground, either in descending 
to the road below the juniper spur or in 
continuing on up the ridge. 

The hoofmarks led the governor directly 
toward an open rise. He scrambled to the 
top of a rocky ledge from which he could 
command a good view of the bare eleva- 
tion ahead. In a moment he caught sight 
of the outlaw spurring the black mare up 
the steep pitch. Taking a careful rest over 
a boulder, he waited for the rider to 
straighten up. 

But Opey, for his part, had now caught 
sight of the governor. Tacking up the 
steep side of the ridge, the man continued 
to use his stolen mount as a shield, doubt- 
less guessing that the owner would be re- 
luctant to risk shooting his own horse. 

As he sighted his rifle upon the moving 
target, a familiar sound drifted to Gov- 
ernor Landsford’s ears. Intent upon his 
aim, the sound had been reaching him for 
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some time before he became actually aware 
of it. Someone was coming up the grade, 
whistling. The whistling broke off abruptly 
in the neighborhood of the governor’s 
stranded buggy. Still the gray haired rifle- 
man held to his aim, hoping that the es- 
caping horsethief would underestimate his 
marksmanship and the range of his rifle. 

But Opey was traveling speedily out 
of range. The governor was torn between 
sympathy for his favorite mare and his 
conviction that he was in duty bound to 
put a stop to the outlaw’s escape. His 
lips tightened with grim resolve, as the 
climbing black became a broadside target. 
The rifle barrel steadied in his grip, and 
his finger tensed upon the trigger. 

“I wouldn’t do it, Mister,” a voice be- 
hind him advised quietly. “That there is 
too good a horse!” 

The governor had not heard anyone ap- 
proach. He glanced back over his shoul- 
der. A ragged youth, astride a swaybacked 
roan, was observing him with mild curi- 
osity. The rider’s dark eyes seemed to nar- 
row contemptuously as he flashed a glance 
at the retreating bandit. 

“Mebby yuh’re a sharpshooter, Parson,” 
he said, eyeing the governor again, “but 
they’s too much chance o’ missin’ the man 
an’ hittin’ the horse.” 

The brief interruption destroyed Lands- 
ford’s chance of arresting the bandit’s 
flight. 

“Perhaps you're right, young man,” the 
governor confessed. “In fact, I was aim- 
ing at the horse; as much as I hated to.” 

As he spoke, something which he ob- 
served in the youth’s features caused his 
memory to leap back across the years. 
The young fellow certainly bore a striking 
resemblance to Zeke Opey, the man who 
had been his closest friend. Somehow he 
was convinced that he was now looking 
upon Mart Opey, Zeke’s boy. 

So this was the youth, Martin Opey, 
who had been convicted of highway rob- 
bery and murder, and had been sentenced 
to be hanged! A number of citizens, doubt- 
ful of the murder charge, had petitioned 
the governor to commute his sentence to 
life imprisonment, with a chance for pa- 
role, on good behavior. But, in the mean- 
time, Mart Opey had escaped from the 
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county jail. He had fled into the Black 
Hills and the lava beds; beyond the last 
outposts of white man’s habitation. It was 
suspected that there were Indians who 
knew where he was hiding and who pro- 
fited by the knowledge. Since Mart Opey’s 
jailbreak, a number of holdups had been 
accredited to him. 


OVERNOR LANDSFORD had 

kept himself well informed of the 
case; but now he gave no hint that he sus- 
pected the rider’s identity. 

“That hombre played yuh a dirty trick, 
Parson,” the young man was saying. “I'd 
let yuh hitch this nag to your buggy, but 
I ain’t travelin’ your way. If you’re plumb 
set on gettin’ your horse back, you can 
hop on behind me. I aim to overhaul that 
bird, anyway.” 

The governor gave an _ incredulous 
glance at the misshapen roan. It was a 
grotesque comedy of a horse, such as 
might have inspired a cartoonist. Raw- 
boned and swaybacked, with billowing hips 
and shoulders, its huge head seemed too 
heavy for its spindly neck. The roan was 
standing with its splay hoofs wide -apart, 
displaying a massive breadth of chest. 

Governor Landsford was almost in- 
duced to smile; but he replied seriously, 
“Tm afraid we couldn’t overhaul my 
mare, with your horse carrying a double 
load.” 

“Don’t make any mistake about this 
horse, Parson,” the rider retorted. “That 
fella that stole your black was ridin’ a 
good horse a while back; but this’n was 
runnin’ it down, till it stumbled an’ broke 
a leg. Your mare is apt to be minus a 
rider. Only, I ain’t comin’ back this way 
to fetch her to you. You appear to be 
a fightin’ man, Parson. So hop on, if yuh 
want to. Don’t worry about this horse 
carryin’ double.” 

The governor had suddenly conceived 
a desire to find out why this outlaw youth 
was so determined to overtake his clans- 
man with violence. 

“T’ll go you, young man,” he declared. 

The youth nudged his mount to the 
side of the boulders. The governor swung 
on behind him and they started. A freak 
in appearance, the roan stallion behaved 
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contrary to the accepted rules of horse- 
flesh. His swift, swinging gait marked him 
as a natural pacer. In spite of the steep 
climb, the rear rider’s seat was made se- 
cure by the animal’s huge hips. Nearing 
the crest of the ridge, they entered a 
gently inclined sag through which the 
black mare and her rider had disap- 
peared. Their mount halted and sniffed the 
ground where the mare had paused. 

The youth in the saddle chuckled. “Ever 
hear of a horse bein’ a good trailer, Par- 
son?” he queried. 

“T’ve heard of it being done, at times,” 
the governor replied. 

“This’n’ll do it, any time,” his compan- 
ion assured him. “He'll keep to your mare’s 


trail, now that he’s caught on we're fol-’ 


lowin’ it.” 

Governor Landsford made no comment. 
He was wondering how he might make 
certain of his escort’s identity. The sum- 
mit reached, they were confronted with a 
far-flung sweep of timberless hills enclos- 
ing highland valleys and crisscrossed by 
canyons and ravines. Under foot, the land 
was boulder strewn and broken, but the 
great roan pacer’s hoofs smoothly mocked 
its roughness. The roan horse needed no 
urging or guidance from his rider to fol- 
low the trail of the black mare. 


ROM high points, the young man in 
the saddle invariably glanced back 
over the route they had covered. At last 
he faced ahead with evident satisfaction. 
“You seem to be expecting someone,” 
the governor remarked mildly. 

“Mebby I’ve roped you in for trouble, 
Parson,” the youth remarked slowly. 
“There’s been a stage holdup over at 
Eucher. I’m leadin’ a posse right into a 
hornets’ nest. The Opey gang’s holdout 
ain’t far from here. That’s one of the out- 
fit ahead of us. I kinda wanted you along, 
Parson, for a witness ie 

“A witness?” Lansford queried. 

“Yeh. They’s no love ’tween me an’ 
this hombre we’re chasin’. You'll see for 
yourself. Sheriff thinks he wants me for 
murder. But it’s the man ahead of us he 
really wants, only he don’t know it.” 

“What sort of witness am I to be?” 
the governor put in. 
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“Mebby you can jest tell the sheriff you 
saw Mart Opey,” his strange escort re- 
turned thoughtfully—“that’s me.” 

“Perhaps you would like to have another 
message delivered,” the governor quietly 
suggested. 

“There won’t be no need,” Mart Opey 
answered. “If we get the man that’s ridin’ 
your black, I’ll have you witness the fact 
that men don’t die but once. That’s if I 
can make him talk.” 

“IT believe I understand,” Landsford 
stated. “You wish to make him confess to 
the murder for which you were convicted.” 

“No,” said the youthful outlaw. “He’s 
Jake Opey, the man I killed! Or I thought 
I did. An’ they made me b’lieve I had.” 

“In that case,” the governor commented 
with interest, “why should you have to 


make him talk? Can’t he be identified as 
the man you are supposed to have killed?” 
Sure, 


eo the youth. “But if 
I was alone, 
I'd haf’ta kill 
Jake, so’s he’d 
*@ stay put till the 
% sheriff comes 
along an’ iden- 
tifies him. I 
can't deliver 
him myself. 
Because the 
sheriff wants 
me, anyhow, for robbery and jailbreak. 
So I’ve been figgerin’ that mebby you'd 
tell th’ sheriff, for me. That’s if I can 
help yuh get your horse back.” 

“Gladly, my boy,” the governor agreed. 
“And if we catch this man, perhaps I 
can hold him for the sheriff.” 

“Tf we ketch the bird, it'll be by the 
skin of our teeth, Parson,’ Mart Opey 
declared. “It’s mighty hard to drag one 
of the Opeys outa these hills, unless the 
others are willin’ for him to go.” 

Steadily the roan stallion carried them 
at a swift, swinging pace. 

Governor Landsford broke the pro- 
tracted silence. 

“Mart, Pve been wondering,” 
kindly. 

YVehiee 

“Tf you're only guilty of robbery, 
hadn't you better take your medicine? You 


he began 
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may get off lightly. The governor may 
even parole you.” 

“Parson, yuh mean well,” the youth re- 
plied. “But they’s five men that I wanta 
see behind the bars, before I’m put there. 
The hombre, Jake Opey, that’s ridin’ your 
mare, is one. And there’s four that testi- 
fied they seen me murder him; and then 
they buried a poor halfwit prospector in 
his place. They wanted folks to b’lieve 
Jake was dead; because the country was 
gettin’ too hot for him. Now, everything 
that’s happened since I broke jail, has been 
blamed to me.’ 

“Why were you made the goat?” the 
governor questioned. 

“Why?” the young man flamed, partly 
turning in the saddle. “It’s been their idear 
of gettin’ even with my father! He was 
on the level, and he showed ’em up, when- 
ever he could. They got me young and 
started me wrong. Then they tried to get 
me hung!” 

Governor Landsford felt that he was 
hearing the truth. Yet he realized that 
Martin Opey’s story would not be of any 
value in court. 


HE sun had by this time gathered a 

golden veil and was sinking slowly be- 
hind the western ridge. Suddenly, less 
than a mile ahead, a rider was silhouetted 
against the flaming sky. 

The young outlaw leaned over the sad- 
dlehorn and touched his spurs to the stal- 
lion for the first time. Instant response 
surged through the great, misshapen frame 
of the roan. The rough ground seemed to 
rush forward to meet his terrific speed, and 
to slip by dizzily under his shuttling hoofs. 
At a thundering pace the riders swept up 
the rise over which Jake Opey had dis- 
appeared but a moment before. Nearing 
the top, the youth checked the horse. Jerk- 
ing his revolver from the saddle tree, he 
slipped to the ground. 

“This way, Parson,” he directed, point- 
ing to an upthrust of lava. “He ain’t seen 
us yet, an’ he'll be takin’ his time. It’s 
slow workin’ a horse down the other side. 
It’s rough.” 

The governor dismounted and followed 
his companion. 

Young Mart Opey climbed to the rim 
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of the ledge overlooking the treacherous 
slope beyond. Impatiently he reached for 
the rifle. 

“Give me that gun!” he ordered the gov- 
ernor. “I’ve changed my mind. I was con- 
victed of killin’ that man, ten months ago. 
It can’t be wrong to plug him now. Men 
never die twice!” 

Instead of relinquishing the rifle, the 
gray haired governor crawled up beside the 
youth. Looking down cautiously, he saw 
the outlaw, Jake Opey, picking a difficult 
course through the shelving boulders, only 
two hundred yards below, in a direct line. 

“Let’s have that rifle,” the youth beside 
him hissed. 


“Too much like murder, my boy,” the 


“governor objected firmly. “We'll give him 


a warning. If he resists arrest, it will be 
time enough to shoot.” 

“Resists arrest?” Mart Opey eyed him 
suspiciously. 

“If he refuses to halt,” 
amended. 

But he doubted that he had been heard, 
for the youth was slipping down over the 
low dike. 

Dropping to his hands and knees, young 
Mart crawled to the head of a deep, nar- 
row gully. Swiftly and noiselessly, he was 
climbing down, unseen by the horseman. 
By his direct descent he was rapidly cov- 
ering distance which the rider, following 
a circuitous trail, had lost much time in 
making. 

The mounted man, Jake Opey, was ap- 
proaching the same gully by a rough sad- 
dle trail which made the crossing possible. 
Some sort of instinct must have warned 
Jake Opey that he was being watched. He 
glanced up suddenly, and almost simul- 
taneously fired a shot which flattened itself 
against the rock over which Landsford 
was peering. The governor nosed his rifle 
forward and returned a warning shot. 
He shouted at the rider to halt. 

But Jake Opey dropped low along the 
mare’s neck and raced for the ravine 
crossing. The mare lost her footing on 
the dangerous ground. By a series of 
stumbles, she unseated her rider who was 
clinging to her side. Jake Opey rolled down 
the bank below the trail. In fright, the 
mare wheeled and plunged back. 


Landsford 
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Apparently unhurt, Jake Opey regained 
his feet and leaped behind a boulder which 
concealed him from the governor’s posi- 
tion. But young Mart, who had climbed 
down the ravine, had witnessed the final 
part of the mishap. Crouching, he crawled 
up over the edge of the gully and squirmed 
along until he had gained a position within 
close range of the cornered man. In the 
twilight stillness, his words sounded clearly 
to Landsford. 

“Reach high, Jake!” 

A crashing of pistol shots sounded in- 
stantly upon the echoes of his voice. The 
two Opeys were bombarding each other 
at close range. The youth, Mart, seemed 
to wilt. Then Landsford saw him slowly 
lift his revolver, then slowly draw the 
weapon back. Apparently there was no 
need for another shot—Jake Opey had 
joined his fathers. 

“Men never die twice!’ That cryptic 
remark repeated itself in the governor’s 
mind. But he was not given time to con- 
sider it. Rifle shots suddenly burst forth 
from the shadowed bluffs which hemmed 
in the rocky basin at the opposite side. 
Mart Opey slid limply to the bottom of 
the small ravine, while bullets were pep- 
pering the earth about him. 

Being directly above the ravine, the gov- 
ernor was able to see young Mart lying 
upon his face with one hand stretched for- 
ward still clutching the revolver. A clatter- 
ing of loosened stones caused him to glance 
across the basin. Altogether, he counted 
five men scrambling down the opposite 
bluffs, with the obvious intention of cross- 
ing over. He could see a horseman shad- 
owed against the skyline above them. The 
rider was leading a string of mounts down 
a long spur of the ridge, apparently to 
join his companions who were hastening 
across on foot. 


HE governor realized instantly that 

these men did not know of his 
presence. They had been near and had been 
attracted by the shooting. Yet it was im- 
possible for him to determine whether they 
were the sheriff’s men, or members of the 
Opey gang. It did not seem likely that a 
sheriff would have allowed his deputies 


to shoot at young Mart, seeing him already 
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wounded. On the other hand, the Opeys 
would have been certain to avenge the 
death of their leader; which they had un- 
doubtedly witnessed. 

Undecided as to what he should do, 
Governor Landsford caught a movement 
in the ravine below him. Mart Opey had 
slipped farther down into the obscuring 
shadows and seemed to be making a des- 
perate effort to take a position for further 
defense. The governor, a veteran of many 
similar situations, eased himself carefully 
down from his perch. The deepening 
shadows were favoring him. 

The governor had almost reached the 
protecting boulders below, when a rifle 
shot rang out. He dropped suddenly. For 
an instant he lay concealed, gathering his 
breath; then he crept to the head of the 
ravine. For another moment he was ex- 
posed, and a burst 
of shots greeted 
him. Now he was 
fairly convinced 
that his assailants 
belonged to the 
Opey gang; and 
yet he would not 
permit himself the 
satisfaction of re- 
taliating, without 
making sure. He must save young Mart, 
if possible. It did not enter his mind that, 
as a popular governor of his state, he had 
no business to be mixing in such an affair. 
It was this same lack of consideration for 
himself which had made him so popular. 

By now the governor’s assailants had 
reached the floor of the basin and were 
cautiously commencing the ascent. So,. at 
least, Landsford judged by their move- 
ments, as he climbed hastily down the 
throat of the gully. But presently, the 
governor saw that two of his assailants 
were climbing back to positions against 
the opposite bluff where they could cover 
his actions while their companions crept 
up from below. A bullet clipped off a splin- 
ter of rock which stung Landsford’s ear. 
He continued to scramble down. Another 
shot sent a searing numbness through his 
arm. Grimly testing his grip, he found 
that his arm was not entirely disabled. 
Yet, the governor reflected that some 
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pretty good shooting was being done, con- 
sidering the gathering dusk. 

Twenty yards below, Governor Lands- 
ford now saw the wounded youth, Mart, 
crouched behind a ledge which projected 
from the bank of the gully. 

“Sorry I let yuh in for this, Parson,” 
the young outlaw gasped. “How many 
shells you got left?” ~ 

“Six in the chamber,” the governor 
replied. 

In a moment he reached Mart Opey’s 
side and attempted to make an examina- 
tion of his injuries. An occasional clatter 
of stones sounded below. The attackers 
were creeping up. 

“T et some lead, but I ain’t passin’ out 
yet, Parson,’ Mart Opey assured the gov- 
ernor. “I wish you’d peck off them two 
on the bluffs yonder before it gets too 
dark. It’s my cousin Dick and a fella they 
call Pop-eye.” 

“So this is a family dispute,” the gov- 
ernor remarked. 

“Yeh,” the youth rasped. “Soon as it 
gets dark, you beat it outa here. This is 
my trouble. They wanta take Jake’s body 
away to where it won’t be found. It’d mean 
curtains for them if Jake turned up dead 
a second time!” 

“Son,” the gray haired fighter replied, 
“JT stay right here with you to see that 
they don’t get him!” 

As if to mock the governor’s words, 
the momentary calm was shattered by a 
barrage of shots which tore away a part 
of the crumbly shale ledge which protected 


Landsford and young Mart Opey. As if © 


by some signal arranged by attackers at 
separated points, the aim was concentrated 
to bore through the thin ledge. The gov- 
ernor fired instantly at a fleeting figure 
that was slipping up among the boulders 
on his and Mart’s unprotected side. He 
knew that he had missed. A second later 
a deafening report from Mart Opey’s 
heavy six-shooter brought a dark figure 
toppling down from the rocks. 

“Two!” the youth grunted. “Jake an’ 
Peewee. Too bad!” 

“IT can’t agree with you,’ Governor 
Landsford retorted grimly, sighting at a 
slight movement among the boulders. 

Suddenly there was a vivid orange flash 
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from the shadows above the governor’s 
position. Landsford’s rifle roared. And the 
veteran fighter’s aim was true. 

“Three,” he commented coolly. “That 
helps. I can’t sympathize with your re- 
grets, young man.” 

“Yuh got me wrong,” young Opey re- 
sponded hoarsely. “These buzzards ’ud 
rather croak now, than to face the bars.” 


HREE more flashes spurted from the 
shadowy crags above Mart and the 
governor, and slightly beyond the spot 
where the body of Jake Opey lay. Bullets 
tore the bank, perilously near their heads. 
“Duck, Parson,” panted young Mart, 
as he hugged the bank. “Dick an’ Pop-eye 
have come back across. I’ve jest been a- 
waitin’ for them. Now this is goin’ to be 
a showdown,” he announced. “It’s gettin’ 
dark. You get outa here, Parson. You'll 
prob’ly find your mare hangin’ around 
near my horse.” 

Mart Opey was reloading his six- 
shooter. Before the governor understood 
what Mart intended to do, the youth had 
eased himself up behind a rock at the rim 
of the gully. Again the evening seemed 
to pulse with throbbing stillness. A thin 
arc of the full moon had appeared over 
a broken ridge. Mart Opey commenced 
to slither along from shadow to shadow 
above the trail. And then suddenly, as of 
one accord, the three hidden members of 
the Opey gang fired. 

“Do yuh give up, hombres?’ mocked 
the cool voice of the advancing Mart. “Or 
do yuh wanta shoot it out?” 

A score of dull flashes split the shadows. 
The rattling roar was deafening. 

In dismay and wrath the watching gov- 
ernor exposed himself and blazed away 
at the points of fire. Then, on hands and 
knees, he reached the rock above him and 
leveled his rifle along its edge. 

A short distance ahead of him he saw 
Mart Opey move and disappear. This time 
there were but two shots from the crags. 
The governor fired at one of the flashes, 
and answering lead spattered the worn 
rock which sheltered him. 

Landsford gasped, upon hearing a wild 
shout and seeing the dark figure of Mart 
Opey leap up against the silvered skyline. 
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As quick as a flash, the reckless youth 
dropped to the trail, doubled, dodged and 
advanced recklessly against the spitting 
fire from the crags. As the young outlaw 
advanced, the heavy forty-four in his hand 
spoke once, twice—and again, once, twice 
—with rhythmic regularity. 

The youth’s laughter floated back to the 
watching governor. From the shadowy 
crags which Mart Opey finally reached, 
two hammers clicked upon empty shells. 
His wild ruse to make the enemy empty 
their guns had miraculously succeeded. 

“Reach high, an’ step out, yuh buz- 
zards!” croaked the swaying youth. “I’ve 
got one apiece left for yuh!’ 

Two figures emerged from the shadows 
with hands aloft. In the meantime, Gover- 
nor Landsford was hurrying forward. In 
the pulsating silence, his boots clattered 
sharply over loose stones. The governor 
reached the three standing figures, just 
as one of them—young Mart Opey— 
swayed and crumpled supinely to the 
ground. The governor covered the two re- 
maining members of the Opey gang with 
his rifle. A sound from above caught his 
ears; but he did not lift his gaze. 

“Hullo, down there!” a voice shouted. 
“What’s up?” 

“Who wants to know?” the governor 
demanded without relaxing his vigilance. 

A tense pause followed his query. Then 
the command: “Hands up. You’re under 
arrest !” 

The governor chuckled. Never had 
words sounded more pleasing. ‘Come 
down,” he replied. “Here’s two prisoners 
for you. My name is Landsford—Bill 
Landsford.” 

There followed the sounds of several 
men descending hastily. Presently a man 
stepped down behind the vigilant governor. 

“Bill Landsford ?” the arrival demanded. 
“You don’t mean—? Well, I'll be 
damned !” 


AS TWO deputies stepped up to the 
prisoners and clamped irons onto 
their wrists, the governor was pressed 
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with questions. While he was explaining 
the circumstances, young Mart Opey 
moved and groaned. Quickly the governor 
and the sheriff knelt beside him. Deftly 
the governor examined the  youth’s 
wounds, while he obtained odds and ends 
of bandage material from the men stand- 
ing by. 

The young outlaw opened his eyes, at 
last. 

“It’s all right, Parson,” he gasped. “I’m 
ready t’ take my medicine—now.... 
Tell—the sheriff—I done the job, over at 
Eucher. The money’s in the trunk—at the 
back of the stage. Driver was so scared 
—he didn’t know I put it back. Funny 
—ain’t it? But—it wasn’t no joke. I knew 
where Jake was hidin’. I tried to work 
it, so’s they’d get him—stead of me. 
Funny—huh, ... Men never die twice. 
Never .ccs 

The youthful outlaw sank back against 
the sheriff's supporting arm. 

Members of the posse were checking up 
what remained of the Opey gang. 

“We'll have to carry this boy carefully, 
as far as my 
buggy,” Gover- 
nor Landsford 
declared. “Have 
your men fix a 
litter for him, 
with saddle 
blankets. One of 
them can run 
ahead for a doc- 
tor. I mean to 
see the boy pull through, if it’s the last 
thing I do.” 

“All right,’ the sheriff assented. “TI 
guess we'll jest call him your prisoner, 
Governor.” 

Mart Opey slowly opened his eyes. 
“Gov’nor?” he muttered. 

“Right here, son,’ the governor an- 
swered. 

“Funny,” the young outlaw gasped. “I 
knowed you was—a square-shooter... 
An’ yuh’re—a dead game sport!” 


THe SINFUL THREE 


They Paid the Price of Brutality on 
the Blazing Sands of the Sahara 


CHAPTER I 
THE BULLY 


OLDIER of the Second Class, 

John Nichols, sat on his tiny iron 

cot in the whitewashed barrack 

room, polishing his boots. Com- 

pany Ten, of the French Foreign 
Legion was ready to move. It had been 
ready for two whole days, and like his 
comrades, Nichols was growing impatient. 
To move meant to march, endless weary 
kilometers across the burning desert sands 
of North Africa with some desolate outpost 
the inevitable destination, but anything was 
better than the montonous routine of bar- 
rack life at Sidi-bel-Abbes. 

““Garde & vous, salopards! (Attention, 
lowborn!)” a roar echoed through the 
room. “I bring news!” 

It was Pierre Jouvin who spoke. Jouvin, 
the bully of the company. He was an ox 
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of a man, as brutal and stupid as he was 
powerful, Whether he brought news or 
not, there would have been silence had he 
demanded it. He would have choked the 
man who dared disobey—choked him with 
one huge paw until the offender’s face 
grew black and his tongue stuck out. And 
what was more, no one would have inter- 
fered. There are two methods of dealing 
with an angry bull. One is to kill it, and 
the other is to keep out of its way. And 
murder is a serious matter, even in the 
Legion. 

Nichols glanced up from his glistening 
boots to hear what Jouvin had to say. 
During his three months in the company 
he had learned to hate the bully pro- 
foundly, but he had learned also that when 
the big fellow boasted of news he usually 
knew what he was talking about. How he 
came by this information was a mystery. 
Some said the corporal; some the ser- 
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geant, and without a doubt he was friendly 
with both, but that did not prove any- 
thing. 

“News! News!” the bellowing contin- 
ued. “From Pierre Jouvin who never 
makes a mistake—the one who knows 
more than all the rest of you put together! 
Is that not right?” 

“Right! Right, Jouvin!” the men within 
his reach were quick to respond. “You are 
always right! Tell us what you have 
learned !” 

“Not until I am sure of a drink. Who 
will buy me a mug of anis?” 

The response to this was less prompt, 
but the drink was promised, nevertheless. 
It was better that way than to have the 
money removed from one’s pocket while 
the rest of the company looked on and 
laughed. 

“Tres bien!” Jouvin licked his thick 
lips. “Then I will tell you, mes salopards, 
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we have been waiting for a draft from 
Oran to complete the company. They will 
arrive on the afternoon train, and we will 
leave this hell-hole tomorrow morning at 
daylight.” 

“Vie! Vive! Hurrah for Jouvin! Hur- 
rah for Company Ten! To hell with Bel- 
Abbes !”” 

Nichols went on with his polishing in 
a much easier frame of mind. The desert, 
the tribesmen, the hard-fighting Legion- 
aires—he would get a taste of it all now, a 
bit of the real adventure that had lured him 
all the way from America to North Africa 
to join that most famous of armies, the 
French Foreign Legion. 

Jouvin strutted down between the rows 
of cots to see if his equipment was in 
proper order, if the men he had chosen 
that day to act as his menials had prop- 
erly performed their duties. He never 
lifted a hand to the degrading task himself. 
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Why should he when there were plenty 
weaklings to do it for him? His black, 
close-set eyes looked down on the broad 
shoulders of the well-knit young Ameri- 
can, Nichols, as he passed, but he contin- 
ued on without stopping. 

Nichols had followed his movements 
without looking up. The bully had left 
him alone, so far. Just why, was not clear. 
The break would probably come some day, 
though, and Nichols could not help won- 
dering what the result would be. Some 
very good men in Company Ten had gone 
down before the sledgehammer blows of 
the mighty Jouvin. 

For an hour he rubbed and polished— 
extra boots, cartridge bags, belts, bayonet 
scabbard and a dozen other things that are 
the Legionaire’s pride, and then there was 
an outburst of ribald shouts in the court- 
yard below. The draft from Oran had 
arrived. 


ICHOLS pulled on hfs military ca- 
, pote, and hurried down the three 
flights of stone steps to the court, Like 
payday, the arrival of new troops is an 
event that never wants for attendance. 
There is always the chance of meeting 2 
friend, a countryman, or at least some- 
one who speaks a familiar tongue. 

It was the latter, mainly, that had at- 
tracted Nichols, the American. He under- 
stood French fairly well, but one’s native 
language is a thing that is difficult to 
abandon. He sized up the new men as 
they filed in through the immense main 
gate, but there were none among them 
who looked as if they might be British or 
American. The bleus, recruits, among 
them were few. The majority were vet- 
erans from the hospitals and prisons up 
the coast, and two were survivals of a 
year in the Penal Battalion. Dregs of hu- 
manity, most of them—Germans, Rus- 
sians, Italians, and some who probably had 
no idea themselves of the mixed blood 
that flowed in their veins. 

Sergeant Jean Dupoux was the haughty 
official who received the draft, and he did 
it in the time-honored manner. He lined 
them up, then paced back and forth in 
front of them, glaring into the very soul 
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of each man there. He was in a splendid 
mood to do the occasion justice. 

“Scum!” he growled. “Cripples! Old 
women! ’Cré nom de Dieu, and this is 
supposed to be an army! Garde @ vous!” 

The rigid line became more rigid, if 
such a thing were possible, while the ser- 
geant continued his pacing and snorts of 
disgust. When he tired of that, finally, he 
stopped in front of them, hands clasped 
behind him; his feet spread wide, and his 
ferocious, black mustache standing on end. 

“You are here to complete the Tenth 
Company,” he thundered in a dramatic 
conclusion—“a company of the best drilled 
and bravest men in the Legion. I know 
—I drilled them myself, comprenez? And 
by le bon Dieu, I will make men of you, 
too. Now answer to your names.” 

Slowly and deliberately, the sergeant 
read from the list the corporal had given 
him, and as 
each man an- 
swered, he 
stared at him 
several se c- 
onds_ through 
h a 1 f-closed 
eyes. The face, 
and the name 
that went with 
it, were 
stamped on his incredible brain for all 
time to come, and there was not a man 
there who did not realize it. 

“At any rate, you all know your own 
names,” he said when he had finished the 
list. “Corporal Moinet, you will march 
them to the barrack room and inspect their 
equipment.” 

Corporal Moinet saluted. “Face right!” 
he barked. “En avani—marche!” 

And the new arrivals, properly im- 
pressed with their insignificance, marched 
off to the barracks. 

“Fresh victims for Jouvin,” a Legion- 
aire remarked. “Too bad there were not 
more bleus. He is especially fond of them.” 

““Moinet, too,” someone added. “Between 
the two, the poor devils will wish they 
were dead.” 

Nichols nodded his agreement. Between 
the corporal and the company bully there 
was really but little to choose. Moinet 
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lacked the bulk and the brute strength of 
Jouvin, but his exalted position as rank- 
ing corporal of the section made it pos- 
sible for him to persecute a man in a 
hundred different ways. Corporal Moinet 
possessed the features and the sneaking 
instinct of a rat. Nothing escaped him, 
and he never passed up the opportunity 
to give an offender the limit. That is, with 
the exception of Jouvin. The bully did 
pretty much as he pleased, and no one in 
the company could remember when he had 
ever been called to account. 


HE replacements, newly arrived from 

Oran, survived the inspection, the sec- 
ond degree of their initiation into Com- 
pany Ten, and then they were confronted 
with the third degree. Jouvin stuck his 
head in the door and emitted a snort. 

“Phew!” he roared. “What do I smell? 
Something rotten! What is it?” 

“Bleus, Jouvin!” one of his hand- 
trained satellites answered. “A new batch 
of bleus for your fatherly attention.” 

Jouvin stalked down between the rows 
of cots, his two huge fists planted on his 
hips, his head thrust forward. A recruit 
is easily distinguished from a veteran in 
any organized army on earth, and espe- 
cially in the Legion, and when Jouvin 
came to the first of the bleus, he stopped 
and scowled. 

“And so you have arrived at last, eh?” 
he exclaimed. “Behold, comrades—the fin- 
est bootblack in Marseilles! He has been 
assigned to the company for my special 
benefit. Is that not so?” 

The bewildered bleu glanced up at Jou- 
vin, and thinking himself the butt of an 
ordinary joke, attempted to laugh it off. 
“Sorry, friend, but I left my kit in Mar- 
seilles.” 

“So! Then you may use your tongue!” 
And in a manner that was by no means 
gentle, Jouvin planted his feet in the fel- 
low’s lap. 

The amiable expression on the bleu’s 
rather intelligent face gave way to sudden 
anger. He made a move to get on his feet, 
but the boot in his stomach pinned him 
down. He swore and tried again, and the 
second time he succeeded in squirming 
free. 
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“You cursed mountain of blubber!” he 
panted. “What do you mean?” 

Jouvin opened and closed his mighty 
fists. It was a chance to show off, and 
nothing could have pleased him more. 
“Blubber! Blubber! What do I mean?” he 
roared. “By le bon Dieu, I will show you!” 
And he made a grab for this imbecile who 
had dared oppose him. 

The bleu was prepared. He stepped back, 
raised his knee to his chin, and his foot 
shot out, smack in the bully’s face. It was 
a perfect example of the savot, and had 
the blow landed on anyone of normal 
strength it would have floored him. 

Not so Pierre Jouvin. Bellowing like a 
bull, blood streaming from his broken lips, 
he made another lunge. Again the bleu 
was ready for him. As the bully came on, 
head down and arms outstretched, the 
bleu stepped aside and drove his fist into 
Jouvin’s eye. The blow brought a grunt 
from Jouvin, but the recruit might as well 
have bashed his knuckles against the stone 
wall of the barracks. Before he could duck 
back one powerful arm had seized him, 
and the end was inevitable. 

With one hand, Jouvin gripped his kick- 
ing, squirming victim by the throat and 
began to squeeze. The recruit’s face turned 
red, then white. He ceased to struggle 
after a second or two; his mouth fell open, 
and then he went limp. The bully dropped 
him finally, and brushed off his hands as 
if he had touched something vile. 

“Blubber, eh!” he gloated. “By le bon 
Dieu I will show you! Now, who is next?” 

The man on the next cot lacked the 
nerve of the first, or maybe after all he 
was the wiser. With exaggerated bows and 
gestures, he prepared to polish the sacred 
boots. Jouvin knocked him down and 
strode from the room. 

When he had gone, Nichols and one 
or two others picked up the man who had 
been strangled and laid him on his cot. 
The bleu had begun to breathe again, and 
someone brought a mug of water to douse 
in his face. He groaned and opened his 
eyes. 

“He'll be all right,” one of the new, 
men, a veteran, remarked. “He is lucky 
that cochon, Jouvin, didn’t finish off By 
kicking in a few of his ribs.” 
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“You know him, do you—the big devil ?” 
another of the draft inquired. He was a 
small man, dark and sharp featured, but 
possessed of mannerisms that stamped 
him as above the average. 

“Know him?” the first Legionaire re- 
turned. “There is not a man in the outfit 
who doesn’t. If they haven’t met up with 
him personally, they have at least heard 
of him, He was in Syria when I was there 
—hbefore they sent me to the Penal Bat- 
talion.” 

The little man’s interest suddenly in- 
creased. “He was in Syria?” 

“That’s what I said. And that damn 
Moinet and Jean Dupoux were there, too. 
They were privates then. All three of them. 
‘Les Trois Méchants’” 

The sharp-featured littl man grew 
tense. “Les Trois Méchants—the Sinful 
Three! Damn their souls!” And to the as- 
tonishment of Nichols, the curse was mut- 
tered in English. 

“Yes, the Sinful Three.” The old Le- 
gionaire nodded. “And mark my word, 
Palino, by the time you are through with 
this company, you will agree they are well 
named.” 

“T agree already,” Palino shrugged and, 
as if he were no longer interested, he 
turned and walked away. 

Nichols waited a moment, then followed 
him. “That was a good Yankee oath you 
just spilled,” he said. “Do you know any 
more?” 

The sharp-featured little Legionaire 
whose name was Palino, looked at Nichols, 
a bit surprised, then stuck out his hand. 
“American, aren’t you?” he grinned. 

“Right.” Nichols took the offered hand. 
“And what about you?” 

“I’m not quite sure myself. But I speak 
United States, will that do?” 

“That’s enough for me,” Nichols 
laughed. “Let’s go down to the canteen 
and have a drink.” 


CwHapter II 


STORM ON THE DESERT 


HE blare of bugles and shouts of 
room corporals brought Company 
Ten to life the next morning, a good hour 
before daylight. There was nothing un- 
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usual in that, but when Corporal Moinet 
bellowed, “Levez-vous! Faites le sac! En 
tennue de Compagne d’ Afrique!” there was 
an immediate uproar. 

“That means we’re on our way!” Nich- 
ols called across to Palino. “Down in the 
square in ten minutes—full African 
pack!” 

“Well do I know it!” the little Legion- 
aire replied. “The last time I heard that, 
I marched one hundred miles; got a bullet 
in the ribs, then marched all the way back 
again.” 

“Allez! Allez!’ Corporal Moinet urged 
them to hurry, and for once there was no 
angry muttering in return. The slaves of 
the mighty Jouvin worked to double pres- 
sure. They had not only their own equip- 
ment to get ready, but that of their master 
as well. There was confusion of a sort, 
for every man who had anything to do 
with Company Ten was overjoyed. Will- 
ingness, added to the months, and in some 
cases, years of training, however, seemed 
to make up for any time that was lost 
in horseplay. In nine minutes every man 
was down in the barrack square, and on 
the tenth minute the company was formed. 

“Garde & vous!’ came the bellow of 
Sergeant Jean Dupoux, and then the im- 
maculate Captain Beauchamp strode across 
from headquarters, accompanied by the 
colonel. The Legionaires knew Captain 
Beauchamp by sight, knew that he was 
their commander, but that was about all. 
The Legion is run by the noncoms until 
there is an actual campaign under way, 
and frequently the situation is much the 
same even then. 

The colonel delivered the inevitable lec- 
ture, with the usual reference to valor, 
discipline and La Belle France, and then 
the ammunition was brought from the 
magazine and doled out, three hundred 
rounds to the man. It was ball cartridge, 
which was the surest sign of all that there 
was real trouble awaiting them some- 
where. 

When the ammunition and rations had 
been added to the mountainous packs, the 
men resembled so many beasts of burden. 
But that, too, was part of the Legion— 
the most heavily laden; the hardest march- 
ing army on earth. 
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“Rassemblement—en colonne par trois!” 
the captain barked, and Sergeant Dupoux 
echoed the command. 

In column by three the company assem- 
bled, and waited at attention. 

“En avant—marche!’ came next, and 
out through the great main gate they 
marched, the cligue—music—in the lead, 
cheering them on their way. 

At the station they were crowded aboard 
a string of tiny, 
wooden coaches 
like so many 
sardines in a 
can. All except 
Private Jouvin. 
With one seat 
for himself, and 
another for his 

Fea immense feet, 
he settled down to enjoy the ride. 

“Tt’s not often the Legion goes to war 
in a train,” Palino remarked. “They must 
need us damn bad, wherever we are 
going.” 

“T hope so,” Nichols returned. “But I 
don’t imagine we'll ride very long.” 

He was right. The overworked, little en- 
gine struggled along with them until mid- 
day, and then at Bedeau, between the 
Oulad Annda and the Beni Mathar Moun- 
tains it stopped for the hundredth and last 
time. 

“Allez! Allee debout!’”’ the corporals 
yelled, and outside on the platform Ser- 
geant Dupoux was urging the company to 
assemble. A horse was brought from the 
Spahi camp near by, and when Captain 
Beauchamp had climbed into the saddle, 
the journey was resumed. 

Straight into the barren, desolate hills 
the Tenth Company of the Legion 
marched, the sun beating down like the 
blast from a furnace, and the noncoms 
crying for cadence. They would pay for 
their train ride now—every kilometer of 
it. 

“Pas de route!” Beauchamp gave the 
order for route step at last, which meant, 
to older men, that the march was on in 
earnest. 

At the end of the first hour the lean, 
hard faces were streaked with sweat, and 
the inexperienced bleus had begun to 

as 
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worry with their packs. Two hours, and 
the rivulets of sweat had turned to streaks 
of mud. The hundred-pound packs seemed 
double their weight, and the muttered 
oaths were frequent. At the end of the 
third hour the mud had dried; mouths 
hung open, and backs were bent. 

“Come on, you salopards!’’ Sergeant 
Dupoux shouted the only encouragement 
he knew. “Step out, or I will lift a few 
of you on the toe of my boot!” 


N AND on the Legionaires trudged 

—four hours, five hours, and then, 
at last, the rocky, uncertain road dropped 
down to the bank of a dry wash and ended 
at a breach in a low stone wall. Inside the 
enclosure, Captain Beauchamp swung 
lightly from his saddle and raised his hand. 
“Halte!’ he ordered. “Stack arms!” 
“Thank God!” someone groaned, but the 
majority had reached the point where 
words were an effort. 

“At any rate, we didn’t have to build 
the wall,” Nichols commented. 

“No, some other outfit had the pleasure 
of that,” Palino replied. “But they made 
a damn poor job of the well.” 

“What’s the matter with it—dry ?” 

“That's what I hear.” 

“Then we'll probably get the job of 
cleaning it out. Just to freshen us up for 
tomorrow’s march.” 

Nichols guessed about right. Captain 
Beauchamp ordered the well cleaned, and 
a double guard posted around the entire 
wall. When the men had been counted 
off for these two tasks, there was only one, 
with the exception of some of the non- 
coms, who could count on a full night’s 
rest. That one was Jouvin. He had man- 
aged to be absent while the details were 
selected, and when he returned there was 
nothing more to be done. 

“Someone ought to brain that ox,” Pal- 
ino grumbled. “He has the strength of two 
men and does nothing with it but stick 
out his chest and bray like an ass.” 

“He'll get it some day,” Nichols replied 
with equal disgust. “Wait and see.” 

The night passed without incident, and 
at daylight Company Ten was again on 
the move. They located the road on the 
opposite side of the wash, and followed 
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it out across a bleak, rocky plateau. The 
morning was still cool, and the first hour 
was not bad. There was something else 
in the air, however, that was not to the 
Legionaires’ liking. The sun came up dur- 
ing the second hour, and with it a dry, 
sluggish breeze. A storm, somebody 
cursed ; a thing more dreaded on the desert 
than the terrible heat. During the next 
ten minutes’ halt, the old campaigners 
tucked in their neckcloths and buttoned up 
their military capotes. 

“There will be sand before long,” one 
of them warned a bleu. “It will get into 
your eyes, your throat, and down your 
back in spite of hell. If you’ve got a rag 
to put over your mouth, get it ready. You 
will need it.” 

He had little more than spoken when 
the first gust of hot, dust-laden wind came 
rushing across the plateau. Another came 
howling after it, and each blast that foi- 
lowed was stronger than the one before 
until it became difficult to stand against 
it. Dust, then sand, swept by like sheets 
of rain, and the sun turned to a simmering 
ball of red. 

“That rooster, Beauchamp, he had no 
business to march us into this blow,” a 
soldier complained. “We would do better 
to turn back even now.” 

“Turn back!” another scoffed. “What 
is the difference whether we turn back or 
go ahead? In either case we would be lost 
before we had covered the first kilometer.” 

The comments were interrupted by a 
blast from the captain’s whistle. “Rassem- 
blement!” 

The men took their place in line. Regard- 
less of what they thought, it was evident 
that Captain Beauchamp intended to con- 
tinue on. 

Heads down, bent against the wind, eyes 
all but closed to protect them from the 
flying bits of sand, the Tenth Company 
marched. There were no ribald jokes, now, 
or muttered oaths. To open one’s mouth 
meant to swallow a handful of the Sahara. 
If a man felt like swearing, he mumbled 
the oath to himself. But on he trudged. 

In spite of their efforts the tread of feet 
became less certain, and the progress 
slower and slower. Captain Beauchamp 
raved, and Sergeant Dupoux cursed, but 
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their words were wasted. Corporal Moinet 
was in his glory. He shoved and kicked 
first one and then the other of his men 
at the least provocation—all but Jouvin. 
The bully had forced the heaviest of his 
equipment onto the men who marched 
within reach of him, and he himself was 
going strong. 


T WAS the man who carried the bully’s 

rifle, the blew he had nearly strangled, 
who finally brought the company to a halt. 
The soldier, in utter exhaustion, slumped 
down in the road and remained there. 

“°Cré non de Dieu!” Sergeant Dupoux 
bellowed in rage. “What species of a weak- 
ling is this? Get up and march!” 

The bleu did not move—not even when 
the sergeant planted a boot in his ribs. 

Captain Beauchamp rode back to look 
at the man, annoyed with the delay. “On 
my oath, he will march, or he will lay 
there and die!” he declared. 

The men who had tramped beside the 
exhausted recruit removed his pack and 
helped him to his feet. The bully, Jouvin, 
had been prompt in securing his rifle, and 
stood looking on, now, with contempt. The 
bleu was far from steady, but he managed 
to stand, and Captain Beauchamp ordered 
his equipment distributed among the sec- 
tion. It never occurred to him to take it 
himself, on the back of his horse. That 
would not have fitted in with his ideas of 
discipline. 

“En  avant—marche!’ the captain 
roared, and with what strength the few 
minutes’ delay had given them, the men 
moved forward. 

The dry, scorching wind seemed to take 
their efforts as a challenge. With a fury 
it had not shown before, it tore across 
the plateau 
f now, covering 
the little column 
Z= in a cloud of 
a sand, burning 
their faces raw 
and filling their 


In less than half 

a kilometer the 

é bleu went down 

again, and a score of others went with 
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him. It became evident this time that all 
the swearing and kicking in the world 
would not move the company again until 
the storm abated. 

“All right, camp, you worthless tripe!” 
Sergeant Dupoux gave the order. “And if 
the lot of you die here, it will be a rid- 
dance of rubbish!” 

“What a cheerful thought,” Palino 
muttered. “Of the three, I sometimes won- 
der which is the worse.” 

“To hell with him!” Nichols swore, and 
freeing himself of his pack he got down 
on the ground beside it. Covering his head 
with a blanket, he prepared, God willing, 
to live out the storm. 

All that day the wind swept across the 

desolate plain, beating against the huddled 
forms of Legionaires, covering them with 
sand and doing its best to snuff out the 
little life that had been left them. Now and 
then there was a movement beneath the 
blankets as a man fought for air or wet 
his parched throat from’ a bidon, but as 
a whole the company was silent and mo- 
tionless. 
' Night came on, and the scorching heat 
gave way to bitter cold. There was no 
let-up, though, to the cloud after cloud 
of wind-driven sand. Deeper and deeper 
it buried the crouched, suffocating men 
until a row of shapeless mounds was all 
that marked their position. There was no 
cursing of petty officers; no bullying, not 
even the challenge of a guard. 

Nichols could not have told whether it 
was night or day when he first awoke. 
It was as dark beneath the blanket as the 
bottom of the deepest well. The silence 
about him, however, soon brought him to 
realize that the howling of the wind had 
ceased—that the storm was over. He got 
to his knees, stiff and sore, and stood up, 
the sand pouring from his blanket. It 
was daylight. 


OT far away another Legionaire bur- 
rowed his way out from beneath a 
miniature dune, and then the shrill blast 
of Captain Beauchamp’s whistle broke the 
silence. “Debout! Debout! Allez debout!” 
he shouted, and a dozen more of the gro- 
tesque piles of sand came to life. The ser- 
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geant found his voice next, and his roar 
brought out a number of others. 

Nichols glanced about for Palino. The 
last he had seen of the odd little man they 
had been standing side by side. He reached 
down and knocked the top from the mound 
in front of him. There was still no re- 
sponse, and he jerked away the blanket. 

“Sapristt, is that another one done for ?” 
It was the captain who spoke and Nichols 
turned with a puzzled frown. 

“Done for! What do you mean?” the 
American asked, forgetting for the moment 
to whom he spoke. 

Captain Beauchamp, in his own dis- 
turbed state of mind, did not notice. 
“Mean? There are ten we have uncovered 
so far that would have been better left 
alone.” 

Nichols seized his friend, Palino, by 
the shoulder and jerked him to his feet. 
“Snap out of it!” he cried. “Speak to me! 
You’ve got more guts than to pass out like 
this !” 

Palino blinked his black eyes like an owl, 
and looked stupidly about him. “Yes, yes 
—all right. I’m all right,” he stammered. 

Satisfied that the soldier was alive, Cap- 
tain Beauchamp moved on. Nichols swore 
with relief, then wondered why the possi- 
bility of the little man’s death had shocked 
him so. What interest had he in a half- 
breed Italian, Armenian or whatever he 
was? The Legionaire had proven good 
company, but what was that? 

“Tm all right,” Palino repeated. “Just 
a bit dopey, I guess. Thank God it’s over.” 

“You said it,” Nichols agreed, and leav- 
ing him to dig out his pack, he began 
tramping up and down to stretch his legs. 
He saw an awe-struck group near by, 
standing beside a mound that had just 
been uncovered, and elbowed his way in. 

“Who is it?” he inquired. 

The man he questioned did not answer. 
He stepped aside so that Nichols might 
see for himself. 

“Good God, Jouvin!” 

“And murdered,” the soldier added. 
“Wait until the captain sees this. He was 
stabbed through the heart with his own 
bayonet.” 

Had he not seen the thing with his own 
eyes, Nichols would never have believed 
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it possible. But there he was, the mighty 
Jouvin, sprawled on his back, partly cov- 
ered with sand, the point of a bayonet 
buried in his chest. 


CwHapter IIT 
A BEAU GESTE 


Sees DUPOUX caught sight of 
the astounded group and hastened to 
investigate. The crowd parted to let him 
through, and then he stopped, as damb- 
founded as the rest. 

“Sapristil’ he finally gasped. “Mur- 
dered!” 

Corporal Moinet and then the captain 
joined him, and their exclamations were 
similar. 

“What son of a dog is guilty of this?” 
Captain Beauchamp demanded. “Speak up, 
or by God every man here will suffer!’ 

No one answered. 

“A vile, sneaking murder!” the captain 
raved. “Who did it?” 

The entire company, bleary eyed and 
haggard, had gathered around, now, but 
still there was no response. 

“Pardon, mon Capitaine,’ Sergeant Du- 
poux interrupted, “but the swine who did 
that will never confess. It will have to be 
squeezed out of him.” 

“There was a fight the night before 
we left Bel-Abbes,’ Corporal Moinet put 
in. “With that man there.” And he pointed 
to the bles whom Jouvin had nearly 
choked to death. 

“A fight, eh? Step out here,” Captain 
Beauchamp barked at the bleu. 

“Yes, there was a fight,” the Legionaire 
admitted, “but I am not a murderer. I had 
nothing to do with this.” 

“As if anyone would believe you,” the 
captain scoffed. “Where is your pack? 
Where were you camped last night?” 

The bleu pointed to his pack. There had 
been three men between him and Jouvin. 

“That means nothing,” Corporal Moinet 
declared. ‘““He could have gotten up easily 
enough without anyone seeing him.” 

“Very true,” Sergeant Dupoux agreed 
with the corporal. “And there is no one 
else here who could have had better rea- 
son.” 

“J had a reason, yes,” the accused sol- 
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dier all but screamed, “but I would not 
have killed him like this! I would have 
shot him down before the whole company 
—so that every man could see that I did 
it! I tell you J never moved from under 
my blanket.” 

“T knew it was him,” Corporal Moinet 
said with scorn. “His own words convict 
him. Who saw him do it—speak up!” 

There was not a man there who would 
have admitted it, had he seen the bleu 
actually shove the bayonet between the bul- 
ly’s ribs, Most of them considered it a 
good job well done. 

“Sapristt, are you cowards?” Captain 
Beauchamp demanded. “What do you 
know about this weakling? Answer me.” 

“Mon Capitaine, I am sure that what 
he says is true,” Palino broke the silence 
among the men. “I am positive he did not 
move during the entire night.” 

“You are?” Captain Beauchamp 
snapped. “And how do you happen to be 
so sure of all this?” 

“He was next to me. We shared the 
same blankets.” 

Corporal Moinet swore, and the ser- 
geant gave a snort 
of disgust. Nichols 
held his breath. He 
knew that the little 
man was lying, and 
he admired the spir- 
it that had prompted 
him to speak. But 
would he get away 
with it? 

“Zut, how could 
you know?” the captain scoffed. “I saw 
you dragged from under your blanket— 
half dead.” 

“That is true, mon Capitaine,” the little 
Legionaire replied, “but I am sure I did 
not pass out for several hours, and from 
the looks of Jouvin, he has been dead a 
long time.” 

The captain raged, but he had no come- 
back. “Very well,” he snorted, “we are 
only wasting time. There is more than one 
way to get at the bottom of this. One of 
you committed murder, and until I find 
out who it is, God help every man in the 
section. Rassemblement! Vivant!’ 

“Les cochons, we are in for it now,” a 
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soldier declared. “Who could have done 
it, anyway?” 

Nichols glanced at the speaker and rec- 
ognized him as one of a half dozen who 
had been constantly at Jouvin’s beck and 
call. 

“We are not in for anything worse than 
we have been through already,” the Ameri- 
can said pointedly. “And if anyone knows 
anything about it, they had better keep 
their mouths shut.” 

“That was well said,” asserted the old 
Legionaire from the Penal Battalion sid- 
ing with Nichols. “One from three leaves 
two. Only two of the Sinful Three left 
now. I wonder which one of the two will 
be next.” 

“Rassemblement! Get a move on you!” 
Sergeant Dupoux roared his loudest. “In 
column by threes!” 

Nichols wanted very much to ask the 
veteran what he meant, but the sharp eye 
of Corporal Moinet was on them and the 
opportunity was lost. Heaven help the 
man now, in Section Two, who dared make 
a single false step. There are numerous 
ways of putting an end to a man in the 
Legion without standing him in front of 
a firing squad. 

“En avant!’ the command was relayed 
along the column, and the company was 
once more on the march. The dead, twelve 
in all, had been stripped of their rifles 
and ammunition and left to the eternal 
care of the shifting sands. 


LL through the morning the Legion- 
aires tramped the rough road, their 
water bidons empty, their only nourish- 
ment the canned rations that had been 
doled out at Bel-Abbes. Their condition 
was pitiful, but it was march or die. There 
was no alternative. 

“Step out, men! Swing into it!” Cap- 
tain Beauchamp shouted at intervals from 
the back of his horse. “Four hours, and 
you can fill your bidons!” 

“Bidons, hell!” a soldier dared retort. 
“What about filling our bellies?” 

“Shut up, you worthless goat!” the ser- 
geant silenced him. “You have a better 
chance right now of dying than you have 
of eating!” 

It was the first crack from Sergeant 
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Dupoux in some time, and it was almost 
a relief to hear him. Since the first “en 
avant’ he and Corporal Moinet had 
marched side by side, conversing in a 
guarded undertone. 

“That means trouble, damn them!” Pa- 
lino swore. 

“Trouble for you,” Nichols returned. 
The filling in of vacant files had brought 
them together in the same rank. 

“Tf it was only me it would not mat- 
ter,” the little man muttered. “You heard 
what the captain said. It will be hell for 
every man in the section.” 

“Tt will be worth it to have gotten rid 
of Jouvin. You pulled a real beau geste 
back there.” 

“T couldn’t let the poor devil die for 
something he didn’t do.” 

“Who knows? Maybe it was him.” 

“T am sure it was not.” 

“Well, whoever it was, he wants to be 
careful when he goes after the next one.” 

Palino turned his red-rimmed eyes on 
his comrade. “What next one?” 

“Moinet or the sergeant. The ancien 
from the Penal Battalion believes Jouvin 
was only the beginning.” 

“He said that, did he? I wonder if he 
knows what he is talking about?” 

Nichols made a move with his shoulders 
that was meant for a shrug. He was too 
weary then to give the matter further 
thought. 

They made the waterhole at last. But 
it took them five hours instead of four, 
and they were nearer to a crawl than a 
march when they got there. They drank; 
and when they had rested a scant half 
hour, they drank again, filled their bidons 
with water, and once more shouldered the 
awful packs. 

The plateau had been crossed, and they 
were facing a gap through the mountains 
—a pass that led to another plain beyond, 
and eventually the great Chott el Gharbi. 
But the road chosen by Captain Beau- 
champ did not lead through the pass. It 
turned sharply and began a winding ascent 
of the mountain. 

“Nom de Dieu, take a look at that 
road!” a wornout Legionaire pointed far 
up the slope. “You are going to climb that, 
you cochons, with a hundred pounds on 
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your back and nothing in your stomach.” 

A few followed his gaze; the majority 
did not. It was better not to waste too 
much thought on the hell that lay ahead 
of them. Up, up, up the Tenth Company 
toiled, backs bent, their feet blistered and 
sore. As the road narrowed, the files were 
reduced until they trudged one behind the 
other in a single file. The foot cavalry 
of France. 

“Trés bien. This will be the last rest,” 
Captain Beauchamp announced at the end 
of two mankilling hours. “There is your 
destination—Fort de Villiers.” 

It seemed unbelievable, but there it was. 
A half hour’s march ahead of:them, almost 
on the same level, they could make out 
a small fortification with the tricolor of 
France floating above it. The position it 
occupied was plainly the key to the pass 
far below. 

“Our destination, and then begins the 
persecution,” Nichols said wearily. “And 
this is the famous Legion. Palino, were 
you drunk when you joined, or just crazy 
like me?” 

“Neither,” the little man answered 
briefly. “T’ll tell you the reason some day 
—maybe.” , 

“Allez! Allez debout! En avani!’ the 
despised commands brought the halt to an 
end, and then the long line of men sud- 
denly stiffened in their tracks. The crack 
of a rifle had sounded somewhere up 
ahead, followed by another. Then the 
source was marked by a tiny puff of 
smoke. 

“Berbers! Tribesmen!” shouted the men 
of the Tenth Company in one huge voice. 


CHAPTER IV 
FIX BAYONETS 


XHAUSTED from the terrible march, 
and strung out as they were along the 
narrow trail, the company was at a decided 
disadvantage. Battling against odds, how- 
ever, was nothing new to the Legion. Their 
one chance was to fight their way through 
to the fort, and the order was promptly 
given. 
“Forward! Forward! Pas gymmnas- 
tique!’ Captain Beauchamp shouted fran- 
tically. 
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The line swung into a trot that was a 
pitiful excuse for the double, but the 
movement was forward. 

Crack! Another Berber rifle disputed 
the advance, and the captain’s horse reared 
back, threw him from the saddle, and went 
plunging down the mountainside. 

“Section One, en avant—forward!” 
Captain Beauchamp cried when he had re- 
gained his feet. “Section Two, prepare for 
salvo—two hun- 
dred meters— 
fire!” And while 
one section 
went forward, 
the other did 
\— what it could to 

g protect the ad- 
vance. 
When Section 
"One had: -cov- 
oe a hundred meters, it stopped and 
opened fire while Section Two caught up 
and then charged ahead. 

“We'll catch it now!” Palino panted. 
“This will bring us square in front of, 
them.” 

His surmise was correct. The firing 
from the ledge ahead grew suddenly 
stronger and the aim more accurate. Two 
men went down at once, then another 
dropped his rifle and plunged from the 
trail, a bullet through his brain, But Sec- 
tion Two did not stop. 

“Allez! Allez! For the Legion, you sal- 
opards!’’ Corporal Moinet yelled from his 
place in the rear, and they stumbled on, 
straight into the rain of lead the Berbers 
let loose. 

When they had driven the Berber 
tribesmen to cover, the remainder of the 
company moved up and prepared to at- 
tack. The ledge would have to be cleared 
first, and the task was not going to be 
easy. 

“Section Two—bayonnetie au cannon!’ 
bawled Sergeant Dupoux, and he gave the 
order with a satisfied grin. 

“Fix bayonets,’ Nichols repeated. “That 
means we'll do the dirty work.” 

Palino drew out the long, slender blade 
and clamped it on the muzzle of his rifle. 
“And only this morning we were a pack 
of murderers and cowards.” 
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“You will drive that herd of swine off 
that ledge,” Sergeant Dupoux continued. 
“Work your way around behind them, and 
don’t come back until the ledge is clear. 
En avant!” 

To come in on the Berbers’ rear meant 
to climb the slope, a feat for a band of 
goats, but that was the order, and Section 
Two began to climb. The rest of the com- 
pany kept up a steady fire from below, but 
the advance of the ill-favored Section Two 
was discovered by the Berbers long before 
it had gained a point of vantage. The 
tribesmen immediately showered the 
straining, struggling Legionaires with lead. 

Nichols felt a bullet graze his cheek, 
and the dirt kicked up by another filled his 
mouth. He spat an oath, and reached for 
his rifle. The tribesmen were in plain 
view, now, and he felt sure he could ac- 
count for one or two of them. Corporal 
Moinet, however, had no such common- 
place tactics in mind. 

“Forward!” he roared. “At them, you 
salopards! Give the devils the bayonet !” 

“You mean let them butcher us!” an old 
Legionaire hurled back at him, but even 
as he spoke, he sprang forward to obey. 


ICHOLS, too, in spite of the rebel- 

lious thoughts that raced through 
his brain, rose to his feet and began 
scratching and scrambling along the side 
of the mountain toward the enemy. The 
ominous whine of a bullet sent a shudder 
up his spine, and then he saw a Legionaire, 
arms outflung, go tumbling down the slope. 
The futile death suddenly filled him with 
grim, unreasoning anger. 

“Allez! Allez! Pour la Légion!’ The 
cries of the men about him rang in Nich- 
ols’ ears. The ledge was but a few yards 
away, now, and the angry challenge of the 
Berber tribesmen mingled with the shouts 
of the Legionaires. One last scramble and 
Nichols was face to face with two of the 
brown-skinned devils. As he ran forward, 
they sprang to meet him. He put an end 
to the first with a bullet through the heart, 
but he learned an instant later that the 
tribesmen could swing a gun butt as well 
as they could hurl a knife. Nichols saw 
the blow coming and tried to dodge, but 
he was a split-second late. The gun butt 
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struck his shoulder, glanced off, and caught 
him alongside the head. 

When he came to, he was lying on the 
ground and someone was standing over 
him. That someone was a Legionaire— 
Palino, and he was battling with a furious 
Berber, trying his best to find an opening 
with his bayonet. He made the lunge at 
last, and sent the steel blade through the 
tribesman’s throat. 

The game little devil, Nichols thought. 
He did not need to ask what had hap- 
pened. He only knew that he was grateful 
and wanted to thank him. He got to his 
feet and slapped the panting little soldier 
on the back. 

“Go to hell!” Palino grinned through 
the blood and grime on his face. “Grab 
your rifle and get to work!” 

Nichols found his gun, but the grim 
task had been finished. Section Two, what 
was left of it, was in possession of the 
ledge. 

There was silence for a moment, except 
for the oaths and groans of the wounded, 
and then Corporal Moinet appeared, un- 
harmed, and ordered the survivors to 
gather up the discarded rifles and lend a 
hand to the wounded. The section below 
had fought its way through and was hurry- 
ing on toward the fort. 

It was an extremely forlorn looking 
company that approached the gates of the 
outpost a half hour later, and worst of 
all was the blood-smeared, dirty little band 
that came straggling along at the rear. 
When the men within the walls beheld 
them, they cheered loud and long. 

“Somebody appreciates us, anyway,” 
Palino grumbled as they passed through 
the gate. “The salopards, they ought to.” 

“All I hope is that they haven’t run out 
of grub,” Nichols returned. “My head 
feels like a boil, but I think I could still 
put something in my stomach.” 

Captain Beauchamp lined them up in 
the courtyard, sent the wounded to the 
barracks, then called the company to at- 
tention. When he had selected two men 
to carry word back to the railhead, he 
condescended to speak a few words of 
praise. 

“You have conducted yourselves as true 
Legionaires,” he said. “With the exception 
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of one incident, I am proud of you. Sec- 
tion Two, remain at attention. The rest, 
rompez—dismissed !” 

When the rest of the company had 
moved away, the captain turned to the un- 
fortunate Section Two and scanned the 
faces before him. Sick and weary, they 
returned his stare, wondering what new 
slice of hell was in store for them. 

“What I said just now pertains to you, 
too,” Captain Beauchamp spoke at last. 
“Particularly so on account of your suc- 
cess in capturing a very difficult position. 
However, that does not alter the fact that 
one among you is a murderer—unless that 
one paid the penalty for his crime back 
there on the ledge.” 

The captain waited a moment for his 
words to sink in, then went on: “If that 
is the case, or if the guilty man still lives, 
some of you must know about it. I will 
give you one more chance. Speak up, or 
take the consequences.” 

The ultimatum was received with stub- 
born silence. The captain gave them ample 
time to think it over, and as he continued 
to pace back and forth in front of them, 
he again peered questioningly into the lean, 
sullen face of each man there. Still no 
one spoke. 

“Very well,” he snapped. “You have 
thirty minutes to prepare for inspection. 
You will stand guard tonight in place of 
the regular garrison. Rompes!” 


CHAPTER V 
NUMBER Two! 


O ONE who did not know the 
Legion, the feat would have seemed 
impossible, but in exactly twenty-nine 
minutes, Section Two, with clean uniforms 
and polished rifles, was ready for inspec- 
tion. They also went on guard, and be- 
tween them there was a solemn agreement 
that each would keep the other awake if 
it took the jab of a bayonet to do it. 
Corporal Moinet was there, too, but in 
spite of the hardship imposed upon him, 
he did not seem to mind. A sleeping sentry 
was a sure candidate for the firing squad, 
and the prospects that night were prom- 
ising. 
Nichols watched him on his rounds; 
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cursed him, and wondered. It was “the 
Sinful Two,” now—Corporal Moinet and 


Sergeant Dupoux. Could it be that there 
was really something to the old Legion- 
aire’s prediction? Did the corporal sense 
it, too, or was the whole thing imagina- 
tion? Somehow Nichols felt that the man 
from the Penal Battalion knew what he 
was talking about, and yet who among 
them was the murderer? Any of the men 
of Section Two might be guilty—surely 
they had reason enough! Still, there was 
no single one to whom the finger of guilt 
pointed more strongly than the rest. 

The outpost was new, and therefore 
difficult to guard. There were piles of stone 
in the clearing outside the wall that might 
have easily concealed a score of prowlers 
without anyone being aware of them. A 
half completed conduit connecting a nearby 
spring to the cistern within the walls of- 
fered protection for half the tribesmen 
on the mountain. Worse than that, the 
side of the fort that faced the cliff lacked 
even a wall. 

Though the tribesmen must have been 
aware of these conditions, they were evi- 
dently not ready to take advantage of 
them. The two runners, with their mes- 
sag for the Spahi camp at the railhead, 
slipped out through the gate disguised in 
the robes of fallen Arabs, and vanished 
in the darkness. For the men of Section 
Two the night dragged on from one 
change of guard to the next, after that, 
the one difficulty being the constant strug- 
gle to keep awake. 

Sergeant Dupoux appeared once, after 
taps, held a brief conversation with Cor- 
poral Moinet, then went back into the bar- 
racks. The corporal was very much in 
evidence until midnight, then he, too, dis- 
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appeared and the guard was left to look 
after itself—a circumstance quite unusual. 

“Tt is all right if he sleeps,” one of the 
bleus remarked to Nichols, as they met 
on the parapet, “but God help us if we 
try it!” 

“You are right, and don’t forget it, 
either,” Nichols replied. “He might not 
be as sound asleep as you think.” 

The bleu turned and started back over 
his post, muttering to himself. 

At the other end of his round, Nichols 
met Palino. “Seen Moinet?” he inquired. 

“Not for some time.” The little Legion- 
aire shifted his gun and peered out into 
the darkness. “Probably asleep.” 

“T’d sooner think he was keeping an eye 
on us from somewhere.” 

“Maybe. Let him watch. I’ve ceased to 
worry.” 

“Getting independent as hell, aren’t 
you?” Nichols chuckled. “Don’t care what 
the corporal does to you.” 

Palino muttered something that was un- 
intelligible, and then the old Penal man 
came up from the sentry box and joined 
them. 

“Make your rounds and come back,” 
he said. “I’ve a proposition to put up to 
you.” 

“Make it now,” Nichols replied. “We 
might get bumped off the next round, and 
I would hate to think I had missed any- 
thing.” | 

The soldier glanced cautiously about. 
“All right—here it is. We will draw straws, 
the whole section, to see which one of us 
killed Jouvin.” 


ICHOLS stared at the man in as- 
tonishment. “Have you gone mad? 
What are you talking about?” 

“Just what I said. Beauchamp, Dupoux, 
Moinet—they will hound us like this until 
they get every damn one of us if some- 
body does not take the blame. I am will- 
ing to gamble to see who it is.” 

“And get shot the next sunrise!” 

“What is the difference whether we get 
shot or tortured to death? Dupoux and 
Moinet, anyway, will never let up until 
somebody pays for the killing of their 
friend. They will feel better about it for 
more reasons than one.” 
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“Listen to me,” Palino interrupted. “Tf 
anyone faces the squad for that killing, it 
will be me. I am the one who butted in, 
and I will take what is coming to me.” 

“You butted in to save that fool bleu,” 
Nichols spoke up. “When nobody else had 
the guts. There is nothing coming to you.” 

“My deal is the fair one,” the Penal 
man insisted. “Quit arguing and _ let’s 
draw.” 

Palino looked at him sharply. 

“Why the hurry?” Nichols inquired. “Is 
the hounding getting too much for you?” 

“Zut! This is nothing after the year that 
I just put in. But it is getting too hot for 
some of that scum that used to wetnurse 
Jouvin. They are going to frame some- 
body—squeal on him the first chance they 
get.” 

Nichols swore. “I know the crowd you 
mean. I don’t think they dare.” 

“You will never know which one of 
them did it. The louse will slip the word 
to Beauchamp and tell him the very thing 
you are thinking—that if the rest of the 
section finds him out, they will kill him.” 

Palino opened his mouth to speak, but 
the words were drowned in a roar that 
echoed across the courtyard. Sergeant Du- 
poux was coming straight toward them 
from the barrack room doorway. 

“°Cré nom de Dieu, what is this?” he 
bellowed. “Why are you not on your 
poste? Where is the corporal?” 

“We just this moment met, mon Ser- 
gent,” the old Legionaire answered calmly. 
There was a faint possibility that Sergeant 
Dupoux had not been watching—that he 
had only that second caught sight of them. 

“Do not lie to me, you dog!” the ser- 
geant bellowed. “You should be in your 
sentry box—you have no business here, 
anyway !” 

“That is quite true, mon Sergent, but I 
was inquiring for Corporal Moinet. It 
seemed to me it was past the time for the 
next change.” 

“Inquiring for Moinet, were you? Well, 
where is he?” 

“I do not know, mon Sergent.” 

Sergeant Dupoux went swearing across 
to the guardroom; remaining there a mo- 
ment, then came out and sounded a blast 
on his whistle. 
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Corporal Moinet did not answer. 

“T want Corporal Moinet!” he bellowed 
at the guard. “Get busy and turn him out!” 

The disturbance subsided a few minutes, 
while the men from the guardroom 
searched for the missing corporal, and then 
the sentry on duty near the latrine shouted 
for Sergeant Dupoux. Something in the 
way he yelled gave Nichols a premonition 
of trouble. The stream of oaths that an 
instant later burst from the sergeant left 
no doubt about it. 

“Nom de nom de Dieu! Beauchamp! 
Inform Captain Beauchamp that he is 
needed at once!” the sergeant thundered, 
“And make haste, or, by glory, I will break 
somebody’s back!” 

Captain Beauchamp came from his 
quarters, bareheaded, the trousers of his 
pajamas showing below the skirt of his 
military capote. He joined Sergeant Du- 
poux, and there was another burst of oaths 
and exclamations. The men of Section 
Two peered into the darkened corner from 
a distance, wondering what it was all 

about. They did 
not dare leave 


their posts on 
the wall, and 
word had not 
5 : yet=—2otten 
around to them. 

“Now what?” 
zzeeg Nichols inquired 
a of Palino, as 

= their next round 
brought them together. 

Palino shrugged. “Lord knows.” 

“And so do I,” the old Legionaire called 
up from the sentry box. “One from two 
leaves one. It is number two—Moinet.” 

Nichols gasped. “You don’t mean: fs 

A flare suddenly lit up the courtyard, 
and the sentence terminated in an oath. A 
few feet from the latrine, stretched flat 
on his back, with a bayonet buried in his 
heart, lay Corporal Moinet. 


CuHaPtTeR VI 
WHOSE BAYONET? 


APTAIN BEAUCHAMP gave the 
order to form ranks, and Sergeant 
Dupoux echoed it loudly. The lieutenant 
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in charge of the original garrison came 
out to see what had happened, and Cap- 
tain Beauchamp instructed him to relieve 
the guard with men of his own. In a few 
minutes Company Ten, grumbling and 
cursing, had formed a line in the court- 
yard. 

“Garde & vous!” the captain barked. 
“Bayonnette au cannon!” he ordered next, 
and the company to a man clamped the 
long bayonets on the muzzles of their 
Lebels. 

Nichols nudged the soldier on his left. 
“Got your bayonet, friend?” 

“Thank God, yes. It will be hell for the 
man who has not.” 

Captain Beauchamp’s keen eye made a 
rapid inspection of the row of rifles. Every 
man had his bayonet. He ordered another 
flare set off, and made careful inspection 
of Section Two. The result was the same. 

“We will check the numbers,” he 
snapped at Dupoux. “Tell the quarter- 
master to bring his books.” 

Every rifle, bayonet, side-arm and cart- 
ridge box in a Legionaire’s possession is 
stamped with a number, and that number 
with the name of the man who owns it is 
listed in the quartermaster’s books. The 
moment grew tense. 

The quartermaster read the number on 
the hilt of the bayonet, still buried in the 
corporal’s chest, then checked it with his 
list. “Private of the first class, Fritz 
Decker,” he announced, and a murmur of 
relief rang through the company. Fritz 
Decker, of Section Two, had been killed 
during the fight on the ledge. 

“They will never trace that,” Nichols 
spoke in an undertone. “We have a slick 
one among us, I’m thinking.” 

The Penal man in the rank behind the 
American chuckled aloud. “Two from 
three leaves one—one left out of the Sin- 
ful Three. That means the next is Du- 
poux.” 

The sergeant heard him, and so did 
Captain Beauchamp. “Garde @ vous!’ the 
captain roared. “Who is doing that talk- 
ing?” 

The old Legionaire did not answer 
directly. Instead he continued to mutter as 
if insane or in a delirium: “One, two, 
three—Jouvin, Moinet, Dupoux. I knew 
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them all. The Sinful Three. I knew them 
in Syria. I knew mA 

“Silence!” the captain shouted. “Are 
you mad? What are you saying?” 

Nichols knew in an instant the bluff the 
Penal man was trying to put over, and he 
was seized with a desire to aid him. “The 
man is cafard, mon Capitaine,” he saluted 
and spoke at the same time. “He has been 
acting that way since this morning.” 

“La Cafard,”’ the Legion madness, was 
the one thing that sometimes excused a 
man for a breach of discipline, but the 
enraged Sergeant Dupoux was determined 
that they would not get away with it. 

“Cafard, nothing!” he snorted. “They 
are insubordinate—both of them!” 

Captain Beauchamp agreed with him. 
He went the sergeant one better and took 
in the entire section. “Murderers! Cow- 
ards! A gang of sneaking liars!’ he raved. 
“Place them under arrest—the whole 
worthless section!” 

“Oui, mon Capitaine,’ the sergeant 
saluted, and he proceeded to carry out the 
orders with the greatest of pleasure. Sec- 
tion Two was deprived of its arms and 
herded into the guardhouse. 

*. “Well, maybe we will get some rest 
now,” Palino remarked. “Another hour on 
that wall and I would have fallen asleep 
standing up.” 

" “Rest, hell!” an angry soldier scoffed. 
“You will get no sleep in this place!” 

Under ordinary circumstances the man 
would have been right, for the salle de 
police of the Legion is a chamber of 
torture in itself. As Palino had said, how- 
ever, he could sleep standing up, and that 
made the hard, stone floor a cradle of com- 
fort. In a very few minutes they had all 
found a spot in which to sit or lie down, 
and, caring nothing about Corporal Moi- 
net’s violent death or who his slayer might 
be, they slept. 


T DAYLIGHT, the shouts and kicks 
of the guard brought them to life, 
and after a breakfast of bread and water, 
they were put to work on the stone pile. 
Sergeant Dupoux came to look at them and 
gloat, and to see that they did not loaf. 
Typical of his cunning, the old Legion- 
aire from the Penal Battalion conceived 
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an idea that for once got the best of the 
sergeant. Once, twice, three times he struck 
on the stone pile with the hammer he was 
wielding, and winked at the soldier next 
to him. The second man grasped his mean- 
ing in an instant and he, too, struck one, 
two, three with equal force ard rhythm. 
Another and another took it up until every 
hammer there on the stone pile was strik- 
ing in unison: one, two, three—Jouvin, 
Moinet, Dupoux. 

Sergeant Dupoux’s swarthy face turned 
purple and the veins in his bull-like neck 
swelled until they threatened to burst. The 
knuckles of his hairy fists grew white as 
he clenched them, but there was nothing 
he could do without acknowledging the 
meaning back of the steadily swinging 
hammers, 

He stood the mockery as long as he 
could, then he swung on his heel and 
stomped off toward the barracks. The cap- 
tain came out after that, evidently having 
heard of the stunt from the sergeant. The 
performance, however, was not repeated. 
To Captain Beauchamp it would have only 
been child-play and insolence, but to the 
lone survivor of the Sinful Three, it had 
meant something more—something omin- 
ous, as the old Legionaire had intended it 
should. 

“A fine lot!” the captain declared with 
scorn. “Someone will talk before I am 
through with you. Yes, maybe more than 
one. You want a taste of the Penal Bat- 
talion, eh? All right, you will get it.” 

And they did. The next day, and the 
next they broke rock from sunup until 
dark, and did it on bread and water. The 
former satellites of Pierre Jouvin—fol- 
lowers because they lacked the courage to 
be anything else, were the first to weaken. 
They would have sacrificed any man in the 
section, each one barring himself, to have 
brought their torture to an end. 

There were others who took it stoically, 
and some who cursed and raved. There 
was talk of desertion, mutiny and still 
more murder, but the level heads of a 
few, Nichols in particular, kept them from 
any move that was rash. They argued that 
they harbored a killer and that he should 
be forced to give himself up, but Nichols 
only laughed. Whoever the man was, the 
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majority felt that he deserved credit. He 
had rid the company of its two worst 
bullies. And, too, the murderer might not 
be a member of that section at all. 

The Penal man gave his support to 
Nichols, and continued to plague the ser- 
geant with his ominous one, two, three— 
measured beats of the big hammer on the 
pile of rock. Palino, too, took sides with 
his friend, though he brooded a lot and 
made frequent 
reference to 
himself as the 
cause of their 
trouble. 

Nichols _ re- 
fused to listen. 
“That bleu is 
no more guilty 
than you are,” 
he scoffed. 


“Forget it.” 

The hard labor and starvation lasted 
almost a week, with Captain Beauchamp 
threatening and the sergeant gloating. The 
disciplined section was reduced to a state 
that was pitiful, and then one morning, 
just at daybreak, a burst of rifle fire and 
the shouts, “Aus armes! Aux Armes!’ 
from the startled sentries brought them 
relief. The tribesmen had at last decided 
to take the fort. 

The blare of bugles and yells of the 
noncoms immediately followed, then the 
rat-tat-tat-tat of a machine gun. The sen- 
try at the door of the guardhouse called 
to his corporal for instructions, and was 
ordered to remain where he was. Section 
Two was not to participate in the fighting. 

“Suits me,” the old Legionaire 
shrugged his shoulders, and settled down 
to resume his interrupted sleep. 

“Pound your ear while you can,” an- 
other offered his opinion. “Dupoux will 
have us up on the parapet as soon as he 
gets around to it.” 

“We will make a nice catch for the 
Berbers if they happen to win,” still an- 
other remarked. “First they will cut off 
our ears, then out will come our tongues, 
and after that they will slit us up the 
middle.” 

The prophesies of both were quite pos- 
sible. However, they both proved wrong. 
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They were left to themselves for nearly 
an hour, while the fighting raged outside, 
then the door suddenly swung open and 
Captain Beauchamp, breathless and dis- 
heveled, stood framed in the opening. 

“The tribesmen are preparing for an- 
other attack,” he snapped. “We need every 
rifle. If there are any of you who would 
rather fight than hide here, you may join 
the company.” 

There was no man there to whom fight- 
ing was not far more desirable than rot- 
ting in the salle de police, but the captain, 
reluctant perhaps to admit that he needed 
them, had insinuated that it might be 
otherwise. 

“Who the devil is hiding? Who locked 
us in here?” came an angry response. 

Nichols shoved aside the man who had 
spoken and faced his commander. “Cer- 
tainly we want to fight, mon Capitaine,’ 
he declared. “It is a mistake that we are 
here, but that is a matter that can be 
settled afterward.” 

“There is nothing to settle. When the 
fight is over, you will again be placed 
under arrest. If you wish to mount the 
parapet under these conditions, you may.” 

Nichols saluted and turned to the others. 
“Who wants to fight?’ he cried. “Step 
out!” 

Palino and one or two others came for- 
ward without hesitation. 

“Come on, you sons of dogs!” Nichols 
encouraged. “We will take it out on the 
Berbers !’’ 

“We are with you! Bienvenu la ba- 
taille!’ shouted a half dozen more of the 
disciplined Legionaires and crowded to- 
ward the door. A moment later Section 
Two was on a run toward the barracks 
where their rifles rested in the rack. 


CHAPTER VII 
“T Killed Them!” 


CREAMING hate at the top of their 
lungs, the Berber tribesmen flung 
themselves against the walls of the fort. 
It was their third attack, and their dead 
already littered the ground, but their on- 
rush was no less furious. The Emir of El 
Mamyane had decreed that the French, 
the ill-favored of Allah, should not be 
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allowed to take possession of his sacred 
mountains. 

“Ul! Al-lah-lah! Kill in the name of 
Allah!’ The yells grew louder and fiercer, 
and then the hillmen and desert prowlers 
fighting side by side, climbing on each 
other’s shoulders, began to reach for the 
top of the parapet. 

“Allez! Allez! Pour la Légion!’ the de- 
fenders answered the challenge, and their 
Lebels spat a stream of lead. Machine guns 
added their deadly chatter, and the 
slaughter was horrible, but the ragged, 
brown-skinned horde did not falter. For 
every turbaned head that cracked under 
the blow of a gun butt, there was another 
to take its place. 

Section Two, led by Nichols, Palino 
and the ancien from the Penal Battalion, 
stood shoulder to shoulder above the gate. 
They had no corporal; there had been no 
time to assign them one. Fight—that was 
the only order. Hold the parapet against 
the horde of howling Berbers. 

As the struggle grew fiercer it became 
evident that the fanatic tribesmen were 
concentrating on the gate. One by one, 
Section Two was reduced to a cursing, 
battling few. It was not their weakened 
condition that was responsible, for they 
fired as straight and fought as hard as the 
rest. They simply could not withstand the 
overwhelming odds. Twice the Berbers 
gained a foothold on the wall, and twice 
the little band of Legionaires drove them 
back before the frantic officers came to 
realize the desperate situation. 

“Grenades! Grenades!” Sergeant Du- 
poux came tearing across the courtyard. 
“Let the devils have it! Blow them to hell!” 

But Section Two had no grenades, nor 
time to even think about them. The hill- 
men were making one more frantic effort 
to gain the top of the wall. 

“°Cré nom de Dieu!” Sergeant Dupoux 
roared from below. “Why do you not 
fight! The sons of goats will drive us out 
of the fort—over the cliff! Fight! Fight! 
Pour la Légion!” 

“Go to hell!’ Nichols yelled back at him, 
but he fought, nevertheless. He kicked 
the squirming body of a Berber from the 
end of his bayonet, and lunged at another. 
He was bleeding from a dozen wounds, 
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and his own sweat, streaming into his eyes, 
was on the verge of blinding him. Another 
and still another of the ill-fated section 
paid their debt to France and the Legion, 
until Nichols realized that there were only 
four of them left. No one tried to help 
them. No one came to their aid. Even the 
sergeant had ceased his bawling from the 
safety of the courtyard. 

Another bullet found its mark and the 
section was reduced. to three. And strange 
enough those three were Nichols, Palino 
and the ancien. There were a half dozen 
tribesmen on the wall, now, and more 
coming. Surely the finish would not be 
long delayed. 

“Allez! Allez! For Section Two!” the 
ancien yelled, and waded in to do his 
utmost before the end. 

Nichols saw him send home a thrust of 
his bayonet, and his heart swelled with 
pride. No one knew the man’s history, or 
what trick of fate had brought him among 
them, but he was a man, regardless. He 
fought because he loved it, and Nichols 
was glad to battle at his side. Palino took 
his place on the old Legionaire’s left, and 
they faced the cursing, howling fiends to- 
gether. “Allez! Allez! For Section Two!” 

The Berbers sprang to meet them. A 
slug of lead cut a groove in Nichols’ thigh, 
and the singing blade of a knife ripped 
his sleeve from shoulder to elbow. He 
had brained the tribesman who had hurled 
it, and lunged at another, but for every 
Berber that went down, there was another, 
willing and ready to fill the breach. And 
then, because of the loss of blood and 
because man is only flesh and bone, after 
all, the old Legionaire missed a swing with 
his rifle and lost his balance. Before he 
could recover, or before either Nichols or 
Palino could assist him, a Berber sent a 
knife through his heart. 

“Down! Down!” Palino yelled. “They’re 
inside! Make for the barracks!” 


NS wiped the sweat from his 
eyes, and glanced about him. He had 
done his share—he and the rest, but some- 
one somewhere else had failed. The op- 
posite wall was lined with the enemy, and 
the Legionaires from all sides were racing 
toward the barracks. 
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“For God’s sake hurry,” Palino gasped, 
“or we'll never make it!” 

“It’s too late already!” Nichols an- 
swered. “This way—we'll make for the 
magazine!” 

The American led the way back, as far 

= sme, aS they dared 
to go, then 
dropped to the 
ground and 
raced for the 
little stone 
building that 
stood alone at 
one end of the 
Via fda hie 
tribesmen did 
not try to head them off. They were intent 
on the barracks, where the garrison had 
retreated to make their final stand. 

The two lone survivors of Section Two 
reached the magazine; Nichols dragged 
aside the dead quartermaster and, shoving 
Palino in ahead of him, closed the door. 
It was evident from the bark of rifles that 
the other Legionaires who still lived had 
gained the protection of the barracks. 

“Well, we made it,” Nichols spoke 
when he had regained his breath. “Made 
it, mon ami. What’s next?” 

Palino did not answer, and Nichols 
ceased mopping his face to look at him. 
The little man, blood-smeared and grimy, 
his face twisted in agony, put out a hand 
to steady himself, then sank to the floor. 

“Palino! You’re hit!” Nichols tried to 
catch him. “By heavens, I’m sorry! Is it 
bad? Let me look.” 

“Bad,” Palino nodded. “Got it crossing 
the yard. I’m done, damn it—and I—— 

“No, no, you’re not quitting like that,” 
Nichols begged. “Lie still and. 

The little man held up a hand. “It’s no 
use—I know. Listen to what I’m going 
to tell you, and promise me something— 
will you? Give me your word?” 

“My hand on it,” Nichols replied. 
“What is it? What can I do?” 

Palino waited a moment until a stab of 
pain had passed. “I’m the one they were 
after,” he said. “I killed Jouvin and Moi- 
net, and I would have killed Dupoux, had 
God only let me live.” 
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“You? You're crazy!” Nichols cried in 
astonishment. 

“No, no; don’t interrupt. I got up that 
night in the storm and stabbed Jouvin— 
just as they said the blew had done. I 
stabbed Moinet, too—with a bayonet I 
picked up after the fight on the ledge. 
But I had reason! God help me, I did! 
And I want you to get Dupoux! Will you 
do that for me? Get the louse, and get 
him right!” 

Nichols shuddered. “Good heavens, 
that’s murder! That’s an awful lot to ask 
of a man, Palino.” 

“No, no, it is not murder. It’s justice, 
damn him. It’s justice. You asked me one 
time what I was doing in this hellish 
army—that’s it. I was waiting my chance 
at them—the Sinful Three.” 

“But why?” Cried Nichols. “What for? 
Give me a reason, man. I owe you a whole 
lot, but I can’t kill a man in cold blood 
without some——” 

“Ves, of course,” Palino muttered. “I'll 
tell you. You asked, too, what I was— 
what nationality. I’m a Greek. My father 
was a Greek, my mother Syrian. I’d been 
to America, your country, and I’d come 
back to Syria to fetch them—my father 
and sister. My mother had been dead a 
long time. Do you—do you 

“Yes, yes, I’m listening,” Nichols urged. 
“I understand.” 

“When I got there,” the dying Legion- 
aire choked, “they—they were dead. Both 
dead, and I—I. fe 

“Finish it, Palino! Finish it!’ Nichols 
all but shook him in his desire to hear the 
last. 

“T heard—what happened. It was the 
truth. I heard it—from—from——” 

“Yes, yes—from whom?” Nichols urged 
desperately, but the lips of the strange 
little Legionaire did not respond. He stif- 
fened, and then his mouth fell open and 
his body went limp. 


CuHapter VIII 
SERGEANT DUPOUX TALKS 


OR a long time Nichols stood there, 

staring down at the lifeless form of 

Palino, striving to collect his scattered 

senses. The thing he had heard seemed 
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‘unbelievable, and yet he knew that a man 
on the verge of death would not bother 
to lie. What was the rest of the story? 
‘Why couldn’t the strange little man have 
lived to tell it? Sergeant Dupoux would 
know—Dupoux, the man he had promised 
to kill. If there was only some way to make 
him talk. He would find a way; that was 
the only answer. He had to. And then the 
shots and screams of the raging battle sud- 
denly penetrated his confusion of thoughts. 
. “Make him!” he laughed aloud. “The 
devil is probably dead by now! Dead with 
an Arab sword through his bowels.” 

Nichols opened the door an inch or two 
and peered through the crack. The view he 
had was of one whole side of the barracks, 
and the scene blasted the last bit of stupor 
that had filled his brain. Flattened against 
the wall, so that they were out of range 
of the Legionaires within, were a score of 
the tribesmen pouring lead into the bar- 
racks. Their backs toward the magazine, 
they had no idea they were being spied 
upon. 
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“Grenades!” Nichols exclaimed. “What 
I couldn’t do to those Berber fiends with 
a few grenades!” 

He turned from the door and began a 
hasty search among the kegs and boxes 
stacked against the wall. He found one of 
the cases he was looking for and pried it 
open, cursing the delay. With a grenade 
in each hand he opened the door, pulled 
the pin in one of the little bombs and 
hurled it among the unsuspecting tribes- 
men. 

It burst, and a dozen of the Berbers 
were blown to bits. Before the survivors 
of the first grenade could scramble to 
their feet, Nichols hurled another. A third 
put an end to the few tribesmen who re- 
mained, and throwing wide the door, 
Nichols raced for the barracks, 

Inside the immense mud-walled bar- 
track room he found the struggle even 
worse than it had been on the parapet 
above the gate. The Berbers had entered 
from the other side and the fighting was 
hand to hand. Near the stairs that led to 
the roof Sergeant Dupoux, bleeding and 
terrible, was screaming for the men to 
retreat to the roof. The Berbers, two to 
one, were battling to cut them off. 

With a rifle he snatched from the floor, 
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Nichols cut and beat his way through the 
struggling mob until he reached the foot 
of the stairs. With his back against the 
wall, not a yard from Sergeant Dupoux, 
he helped hold the Berbers back while his 
comrades, one at a time fought their way 
free and raced up the stairs. 

The last of the Legionaires had re- 
treated to the roof and it was Nichols’ 
turn to follow. Not until he was sure of 
Sergeant Dupoux, though. They might 
succeed in holding the roof and he would 
never be satisfied until he had talked with 
him—questioned him. Nichols saw that the 
sergeant was beginning to back toward 
the stairs, and he waited, fighting desper- 
ately. In a moment they were side by side, 
retreating together; then suddenly Ser- 
geant Dupoux dropped in a heap, 

The American had every right to leave 
the sergeant where he had fallen and with- 
draw to the safety of the roof, but the 
idea never occured to him. With the yell 
of a man gone mad Nichols brained the 
Berber who had knocked the sergeant 
down; then seizing that officer around the 
body he began dragging him up the stairs. 

The ragged, hate-spitting mob was im- 
mediately at the American like a pack of 
wolves. Step by step Nichols retreated, 
wielding the heavy rifle with one hand 
now, instead of two; but every swing 
found its mark. Lifting the unconscious 
sergeant bodily, Nichols at last made the 
top of the stairs, where a dozen hands 
reached out to aid him. 

“Sapristi!? someone exclaimed. “The 
last of Section Two, and he risks his life 
to save that dog of a sergeant.” 

Nichols knew his act must have seemed 
strange, but they did not know the 
thoughts that had prompted it. He laid 
the sergeant down on the roof and ex- 
amined his own wounds. There were a 
dozen or more, but none seemed serious. 
Sergeant Dupoux turned his head and 
looked at the American, amazement and 
agony mingled in his expression. The little 
band of Legionaires were holding their 
own at the head of the stairs, 

“How many are left?” inquired Ser- 
geant Dupoux. “If there is a corporal 
alive, tell him I want him.” 

Nichols did not know, but a powder- 
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blackened soldier near by saluted and an- 
swered for him. “Fifteen including your- 
self, mon Sergent. And there are no cor- 
porals. Rigio was the last. He fell before 
we started up the stairs.” 

“Sapristi! The captain dead—the lieu- 
tenant dead—no sergeants—not even a 
corporal!” 

Sergeant Dupoux turned his head again 
to stare at Nichols. The puzzled expres- 
sion was still there, but he was sinking 
fast; there was no time for idle conver- 
sation. 

“You will take command,” he said to 
the American. “Hold out to the last man. 
There may be relief from the railhead. 
They were due yesterday.” 

“Me—command!”’ Nichols exclaimed. 
What had come over the man. Did he 
think he had been dragged up those stairs 
in a fit of heroism? 

Sergeant Dupoux did not hear him. His 
eyes had closed. He had fainted. And then, 
clear above the shots and curses of the 
men at the stairs, came the high-pitched 
note of a bugle. The other survivors had 
heard it too, and for a few seconds they 
were nonplused. They had not been in- 
formed of the expected relief. They were 
afraid to believe their ears 

“Nom de Dieu, the Berbers are quit- 
ting!” a Legionaire cried. “Look, the stairs 
are clear!” 

Nichols thought the man must be crazy. 
He had expected that any minute the 
tribesmen would rush up the stairs and 
wipe them off the roof. But the soldier 
was right. The Berbers had withdrawn 
and their fierce screaming had suddenly 
ceased. 

“The Spahi! The Spahi!” a Legionaire 
cried, and then they heard new yells and 
a fresh burst of firing. From the edge of 
the roof they beheld the Spahi, the native 
cavalry, resplendent in their crimson capes 
and their snow-white turbans come gal- 
loping up the trail and charge across the 
level ground to the gates of the fort. 

Nichols cheered with the others. He felt 
as if he had been down in a grave and 
someone had pulled him out again. But 
there was something else on his mind, too 
—a promise and an unfinished story. 
What could he ever do about it now? 
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The Spahi captain, an orderly at his 
heels, came hastily up the stairs and asked 
for the officer in charge. Sergeant Dupoux 
had recovered from his fainting spell, and 
he held up his hand. The captain walked 
over and knelt down beside him. Nichols 
could not hear what was said, but when 
the conversation ended and the sergeant 
pointed him out to the captain, it occurred 
to him what a fool he had been. He was 
the one man from Section Two who still 
lived, and the persecution would go on 
until the score with the Sinful Three was 
finally settled. It struck him that he might 
murder the bully even now and suffer the 
consequences. They could not be any worse 
than the other, he was certain. 

The captain indicated that he wished to 
speak to him, and Nichols stepped forward. 

“Jn the name of France, and the Legion, 
I commend you,” the officer said. “The 
recommendations of your sergeant will not 
be forgotten.” 

Nichols glanced from the captain to 
the sergeant in astonishment. He was not 
sure he had heard correctly. 

“Tt is because you can fight—because 
you are the kind of a man the Legion 
needs,” Sergeant Dupoux spoke up, with 
a trace of his former vigor. “I knew you 
were never guilty of those two killings, 
but I think you know who was.” 

Nichols did not reply. He was thinking 
of a promise made to a dying friend— 
of an unfinished story. 

“There is one thing I cannot under- 
stand,” Sergeant Dupoux went on, “and 
that is why you bothered to drag me up 
here on the roof. You had more reason 
than any for wishing to see me quartered 
and hung.” 

The question was like the dig of a 
bayonet. In an instant Nichols’ thoughts 
were cleared. He cared not for the Spahi 
captain nor anyone else. 

“T can explain that in a very few 
words,” he said. “It was because of some- 
thing Palino tried ta tell me, but died be- 
fore he could finish. It was he who killed 
Jouvin and Moinet, and he would have 
killed you, too.” 

“Palino!” the sergeant gasped. “He 
would have murdered me, too? What for? 
What was the story?” 
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Nichols told him, word for word. As 
much as he knew. 

“So that was it, eh? Syria—the old 
Greek and his daughter. Yes, I can fin- 
ish the story. I was there—one of the 
Sinful Three. I helped kill the old man 
because he was trying to resist arrest. But 
the girl—no, The little fool—I tried to 
save her from Jouvin. She thought I 
wanted to harm her the same as he did. 
I tried to carry her out, and she killed 
herself. Stuck herself through the ribs 
with a dagger. Pretty little thing. I 
wouldn’t have hurt her for anything, She 
didn’t understand.” 

Nichols swore. So that was the story? 
Would Palino have told the same? 

“You doubt that, don’t you?” Sergeant 
Dupoux read his thoughts. “Well, I would 
gain nothing now by lying about it. It is 
the truth,” 

“I do not know what this is all about, 
Sergeant,” the Spahi captain interrupted, 
“but I think you have talked enough.” 

Sergeant Dupoux shook his head. “I am 
glad to know what was on his mind. I am 
glad I was able to explain. I have killed 
men—lots of them—but I never made war 
on women. Do you understand, young fel- 
low? Do you a 

Nichols removed his képi. “I under- 
stand, mon Sergent. I am sorry Palino 
could not have known, too.” 

Sergeant Dupoux did not answer. His 
body stiffened in a convulsion of pain, then 
relaxed, and he was dead. 

The Spahi captain crossed himself, and 
lit a cigarette. “Too bad. Too bad,” he 
muttered. Then glancing about at the 
blood-smeared, haggard little band of Le- 
gionaires, he asked for a corporal. 

“There are none,” Nichols replied. 

“Not even a corporal! Zut! A little 
more and our ride would have been for 
nothing. You will act as corporal then; 
take care of your wounded, and I will 
have my men bury your dead.” 

Nichols saluted and turned away to 
stare at the still form of Sergeant Du- 
poux—the last of the Sinful Three. Pos- 
sibly there was justice in the sergeant’s 
death, but somehow he was glad he had 
had nothing to do with it. 


EVEN STEPHEN 


By EDMUND M. LITTELL 


Death Lurks on Every 
Grim Steel Beam of a 
Soaring City Skyscraper 


PRACTICAL joke may be 
amusing enough in its proper 
place, but when, hanging onto 
a twentieth story skyscraper 
column and reaching out for a 
girder, you have it pulled away from under 
your outstretched hand—well, it was sure 
enough to make Steve Fletcher plenty 
mad! 

In fact, death grinned up at Steve from 
the sidewalk two hundred feet below, for 
he had overreached himself. His knees and 
feet were gripped on the column, but he 
had loosened the clasp of his left hand 
in order to swing out. His body hung 
poised over nothing, and, unless his right 
hand could find the support of the girder 
the girder would twist over, snatch his 
gripping legs away from the column, and 
he would hurtle down. It was a moment 
when fear should have stopped his heart. 
But instead, even as he stretched himself 
to the utmost in another lunge for the 
heavy girder, a fury of rage blazed up in- 
side him. 

“And here goes one for the boy that 
takes ’em all. Ride ’im, cowboy!” That 
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was the shout he had heard ring out as 
he reached for the girder, and instantly 
he had expected some sort of a dirty trick. 
But he hadn’t been able to stop his swing. 
His hand had gone out—and the girder 
had moved the tiny little inch that was 
necessary to make his fingers miss. 

“Samson” Fowler was responsible. Even 
if Samson Fowler hadn’t yelled, Steve 
would have known that. Standing over 
there on the safety of the plank floor, 
his hand on the tag-line had pulled the 
girder away—might his rotten soul burn 
everlastingly in hell! 

“And if I ever get a chance at him, I'll 
send it there!” was the thought that 
flashed in his mind during the split second 
in which he flung himself to safety across 
the gap that meant certain death. 

Somehow he lengthened his body to 
cover that extra inch of reach. His fingers 
found the girder and slid on to grip its 
edge. With a mighty heave he pulled it in 
against the column. Bong! It was seated! 
He yanked out his spud wrench, which 
dangled from a leather over his right hip. 
He plunged the pointed end of it through 
one of the bolt holes. It was only the 
work of a second or so to produce a bolt, 
stick it through a neighboring hole, and 
spin a nut up on it. Then, his rage still 
blazing high inside him, he got to his 
feet, ran along the tops of two girders, 
and slid down a column near where Sam- 
son stood. 

- “And what’s more,” he heard as he 
whirled around to charge, “I'll blackball 
you with every foreman in the country!” 

That was Joe Bush’s voice. As cold 
and hard as the steel they set up, it crack- 
led through the hot summer air. A good 
pusher, Joe Bush. He was short and 
chunky and looked like anything but an 
ironworker. But when Joe Bush was boss- 
ing a derrick gang nothing went unnot- 
iced. Even if Samson hadn’t shouted, Joe’s 
bright little eyes would have spotted the 
tightening of the tag-line as he pulled the 
girder away. Now he was standing in 
front of Samson and giving him what 
for. 

*“You’ve climbed your last steel, you 


oversized laughin’ hyena. You’ve played 
78 
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your last joke, in this town or any other 
town.” 

All activity had ceased. The derrick 
gang was as motionless as the steel col- 
umns they had set up. Ole Oleson, the 
lanky hook-up man, stood beside a pile 
of steel with the loop end of the hook-up 
cable in his hand. He had the next girder 
ready for hoisting, but he wasn’t watch- 
ing for the derrick hook to come to him, 
“Fat” Larsen, the bell man, stood on the 
outside edge of the floor with a bell cord 
wrapped around each hand—and contin- 
ued just to stand there. The two cords 
ran down to a little shanty on the street 
where a hoist engineer sat with his hands 
on levers and his feet on pedals waiting 
for the gongs to ring. But Fat wasn’t 
jerking them. “Slim”? Jackson, Steve 
Fletcher’s partner at connecting, sat up 
there on his end of the girder as though 
he were a part of it. Over at the foot 
of the derrick, Dad Chase, the stick man, 
was making no effort to shove on the out- 
thrust wooden beam that turned the der- 
rick he handled. Even Samson, who could 
have tossed Joe over the edge of the floor 
without half trying, was frozen by the 
cold-voiced tirade. 

“Now you get down out o’ there!” Joe 
went on. “Get your coat and beat it. And 
don’t take the time to change your overalls 
till you get to the street, or by God, I’ll 
come and kick you the rest o’ the way 
down!” 


IS tirade had its effect upon Steve 
Fletcher, too. Standing at the foot 
of the column and listening, the blaze of 
rage inside him died down and cold reason 
took its place. Samson Fowler had it com- 
ing to him, all right. All his other jokes 
had been bad enough, but this was the 
unpardonable sin. He had endangered the 
life of a fellow worker and Joe was ex- 
actly right in saying what he did. But 
Steve didn’t want him to be fired. That 
was no way to square the account that 
stood between them. He wanted to square 
it himself; so instead of charging for- 
ward, he walked. 
“Wait a minute, Joe,” he said. “I guess 
I’ve got something to say about this.” 
Joe whirled about. “Yeah?” he said, 
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and his lips curled. “I suppose you want 
this loud-mouthed hippopotamus to stick 
around, do you?” 

“That’s exactly what I want,” Steve 
said. 

“Well, start wantin’ somethin’ else,” Joe 
snapped. “This guy’s leavin’ here and he’s 
leavin’ right now.” 

He turned on Samson again, and had 
his mouth open for another tirade when 
Steve spoke up. 

“No, he isn’t,” he said. “He’s going 
to tag steel till we top off. And he’s going 
to do a good job of it, too.” 

Once more Joe whirled on him. “Oh, 
yeah? And what am I goin’ to do all that 
time—stand around and wait for you to 
drop a wrench on him?” 

Steve laughed shortly. “Think I’m a 
yellow-bellied hound like him?’ he de- 
manded. “No, I’m not going to drop a 
wrench on him. Slim and me want a tag- 
line man that can handle the job, and this 
muscle-bound gorilla knows how.” 

“Say, who’s pushin’ this gang?” Joe de- 
manded. 

“You are,” Steve said promptly. “And 
we're a whole floor ahead o’ the other 
gangs because you're doing it. We'll top 
off a day ahead of ’em, too, if we keep 
on the way we've been going, and I’m 
just as anxious for that bonus as you are.” 
With that he turned to his partner and 
called, “How about it, Slim?” 

“Suits me,” Slim drawled from his 
perch. 

“And the rest of you—how about it?” 
Steve demanded of the others. 

An assortment of growls that could be 
translated as affirmative came back. 

“Huh!” Joe grunted, and into his eyes 
came a thoughtful look. Steve guessed 
what it meant. Joe was thinking that 
everything he said was right, that it would 
be a shame to break up a gang that had 
done so well, thus far. “You don’t care 
who gets killed by this damn fool, do 
you?” he growled. 

“He hasn’t tried to kill anybody but 
me, has he?” Steve answered. 

“No. Bu ” 

“All right, then; you leave him to me. 
I'll take care of him.” 
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Then, taking Joe’s attitude to be one of 
reluctant consent, he faced Samson. 

“And that goes, get me?” he said, glar- 
ing into the expressionless black eyes 
above his. “It goes seven ways from the 
jack. You’re a yellow dog, and you know 
it. Just because you can lift one end of an 
I-beam all by yourself, you think you're 
grease on a stick, but you’re not, you big- 
mouthed gorilla, and I’m the one that’s 
tellin’ you. Now get on that tag-line. And 
the minute you pull any more o’ those 
tricks o’ yours, I’ll come down and show 
you who’s yellow.” 


HEREUPON Steve Fletcher, five 

feet eight inches tall and weighing 
one hundred and forty pounds, turned his 
back on the six footer who weighed two 
hundred, shinned up a column, walked the 
tops of two girders, and took a stand be- 
side Slim. 

“You’re a damn fool just the same,” 
Slim growled at him. “Wantin’ that guy 
to stick around: after this—you’re just 
plain nuts, that’s all.” 

Steve Fletcher didn’t answer. In the 
space of time it had taken him to get back 
onto the job, the gang had got in motion 
again. Without a word from Joe and with 
the perfect codrdination of a highly 
trained team, each man had started in 
where he left 
_ off. Fat Larsen 
had begun jerk- 
ing the bell 
cords. The der- 
Brick fall had 
lifted, Dad 
Chase on the 
stick had turned 
the derrick 
; around till the 
tip end of the boom was over Ole Olesen’s 
head and the hook had dropped. Ole had 
slipped the loop end of his hook-up cable 
over the hook, Samson had attached his 
tag-line to it, and in answer to more jerks 
on the bell cords the girder had left the 
floor and floated up to the place where it 
was to be connected. 

Steve hadn’t answered Slim’s criticism 
of him, partly because he was busy again 
on his job, and partly because it wouldn’t 
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‘have done to voice the thoughts that were 
in his mind anyway. 

“A damn fool, eh?” he was thinking as 
he reached for the red painted steel gir- 
der. “Huh! It takes more than a damn 
fool to talk Joe out of firin’ a man. And 
now I’ve got you, Samson, you yellow- 
bellied imitation of an ape! When I get 
through with you there won’t be enough 
brains in that head of yours to think up 
any more tricks.” 

It was hate that said that, the cold, im- 
placable hate that seldom comes to a man. 
And why shouldn’t it be? If it hadn’t been 
for his monkey-like agility, Steve would 
have been dead by now. His body, turn- 
ing over and over, would have hurtled 
to the street far below and become a 
motionless black object ringed about by a 
crowd. A hideous silence would have de- 
scended upon the great latticework of steel 
like a pall. In the mysterious fashion that 
no one could explain, every man on the 
job would have sensed that something ter- 
tible had happened and everything would 
have stopped. There would have been no 
more shouting, no more bonging of steel 
upon steel, no more chattering of air ham- 
mers. Silently, the men would have made 
their way to the street and home, not to 
return until the next day. Steve knew, for 
he had gone through it more than once. 
And all this would have happened simply 
because Samson Fowler, joke-loving bully, 
had failed to do what he set out to do 
—make Steve charge at him with flying 
fists and curses on his lips. 

Samson had showed what kind of a man 
he was during the first day on the job. 
They were rigging up in the subbasement, 
The long steel latticework of the derrick 
had been assembled on the ground and 
they were laying out the cables which 
would guy it in position after it had been 
erected. This involved much moving about, 
and Steve was hurrying from one anchor- 
age to another when he tripped over a 
cable and fell sprawling. 

He didn’t stay down. He completed his 
tumble by turning a somersault and came 
to his feet like a cat. At the same time 
he heard a raucous voice. 

“Ho-ho-ho! What’s the matter, Fella? 
Got a catch-up in your get-along?” 
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E RECOGNIZED the voice. He had 

only been on the job a few hours, 
but already he had heard it. There are 
some men who have to be making a noise 
all the time and Samson Fowler was one 
of them, He knew how Samson looked. 
His large mouth would be gaping widely 
to display four gold teeth. His small black 
eyes, set close on either side of a battered 
nose, would be glittering delightedly. He 
was expecting an answer, but Steve didn’t 
satisfy him. He had just been hired after 
three days of tramping the streets, a stran- 
ger in town, and he wanted to make good 
on the job. So he went on about his busi- 
ness as though he hadn’t heard the ques- 
tion. 

A few hours later he heard the same 
raucous laugh. It was followed by “Hey 
there, Ole! You lost your hat!” 

Steve was working with Slim at the 
time. The mast had been set up and guyed 
and they were bolting together the two 
sections of the boom. He looked in the 
direction of the sound and saw Ole Olesen 
charging at Samson with doubled fists, 
only to be seized in a bearlike embrace and 
held there, helpless. 

Samson was laughing, of course. His 
boisterous “Ho-ho-ho!” filled the corner 
of the excavation. His gold teeth flashed. 
His small eyes glittered. He was enjoying 
himself enormously. 

“Easy, now, Ole!” he bellowed. “Don’t 
take it so hard. It’s only a hat; keep your 
shirt on.” 

“Turn me loose, you long-armed ape!” 
Ole snarled. “Gimme a chance and I'll 
cripple——” 

“Easy! Easy! Not so fast! Why, the 
way youre actin’, you’d think I knocked 
your hat off on purpose!” 

“You did, you over-sized gorilla! You 
slapped me in the face with the cable end, 
and. ” ; 

“Samson! Drop that guy!” Joe Bush’s 
voice, that was. 

“T can’t, Joe, He’s tryin’ to murder me.” 

“T’ll do it, too, you ” 

“Aw, lay off!’ Samson growled. “I 
didn’t mean to knock your hat off. I was’ 
just throwin’ the end up to tie and it! 
happened to hit you.” 

“Samson!” Joe yelled again. “Drop that) 
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fella and get over to the corner anchorage. 
Ole, come here and thread the hoist cable. 
And get this, you two: This ain’t no pic- 
nic, this is a job o’ work. Any more she- 
nanigans on this job and you'll get your 
time.” 

Ole’s struggles ceased. Samson opened 
his arms and Ole stood away. He was 
scowling, but Samson wore a broad grin. 

“That’s more like it, Ole,” he said. “I’m 
not kiddin’. I didn’t mean to knock your 
hat off. Come on, shake hands.” 

A sour smile appeared on Ole’s face. 
“T think you’re a damn liar,” he said, 
“but——” He stuck out his hand with 
an air that said as plain as words, ‘““There’s 
nothing else to do under the circum- 
stances.” 

“Attaboy!” Samson roared. “’At’s the 
way to take it! ’Tain’t no use to fight, 
not when you and me are goin’ to work 
together.” He took Ole’s hand and clamped 
down on it until Ole winced. “We’re goin’ 
to get along, us two. We’re goin’ to show 
’em how to work, ain’t we?’ At that he 
burst out with another one of his laughs. 
“Ho-ho-ho! But oh, boy, you certainly was 
mad!” he chortled. “I sure thought I was 
goin’ to get murdered, the way you came 
after me! And I don’t blame you, either. 
I’d ha’ done the same thing myself, the 
way it looked. Swingin’ your fists and— 
Ho-ho-ho!” 


E CLAPPED Ole on the shoulder. 
So lusty was the blow that Ole stag- 
gered a step. Then, still laughing hugely, 
he turned away to do Joe’s bidding. Ole, 
Steve noticed, wasn’t in such a good hu- 
mor. Before he trudged off in the other 
direction he flung a long scowl after Sam- 
son. He had come off second best and he 
knew it, Steve thought. 

“Quite a system, ain’t it?” came from 
the other side of the boom, and Steve 
looked around to see Slim grinning. “One 
baby down, one cigar. And if you’d done 
what he wanted you to, there’d ha’ been 
two.” 

“I don’t get you,” Steve said, frowning. 

“You got your foot caught in that cable, 
didn’t you? Well, Samson flipped it up.” 

Once more Steve heard in his mind the 
noisy laugh and the taunting question that 
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Samson had flung after him. He remem- 
bered then that Samson had just finished 
laying out the cable he had tripped over, 
that even as he stumbled he had noticed 
Samson bending over it. 

“He’s just got to have his laugh every 
once in a while or he don’t digest his food 
right,” Slim went on. “And if he happens 
to get the other fella’s goat while he’s 
havin’ a laugh for himself Get the 
idea ?” 

Yes, Steve got it. Samson was a bully; 
that was the secret of him. He was one 
of those men who is so sure of his strength 
that he isn’t satisfied until he had proven 
himself better than everyone else in the 
crowd. He couldn’t go around picking 
fights; that would mean immediate dis- 
charge. But to play a joke, to make his 
victim so mad that he would come at him 
with doubled fists and curses on his lips— 
what better system could there be? It had 
been then that Steve began to hate Sam- 
son; he realized it now, and flung a hot- 
eyed glance down at the broad back below 
him. 

“Huh!” he had said to Slim. “You never 
can tell who you’re goin’ to have to team 
up with, can 
you?” That was 
the moment when 
he braced himself 
for what he knew 
\ was coming. “But 
here’s one baby 
that ain’t goin’ 
down,” he added 
slowly. “He 
won't make any 
cigars on me and I'll tell him so. My goat 
belongs to me and I’m goin’ to keep it.” 

A broad statement, that had been. He 
hadn’t realized how persistent Samson 
could be. Neither had he guessed to what 
lengths Samson would go in his effort to 
upset his self-control. But now he had al- 
most lost his goat when Samson had 
jerked the girder out of reach. During that 
instant when he looked death in the face 
he had been more than willing to do ex- 
actly what Samson wanted him to do. But 
Joe’s tirade stopped him. He was in com- 
plete control of himself again. And now 


—and a warmth that was not of the sum- 
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mer day swept him from head to foot— 
and now there remained a delightful task: 
the evening up of the score which Samson 
had rolled up during the past ten days. 

And what a score that was! One after 
another, an almost daily series of assaults 
upon his self-possession. Practical jokes, 
all of them. The silly, childish things that 
a malicious boy might think up to put over 
on his playmates—on those of his play- 
mates who were smaller than he. He had 
slipped salt into Steve’s coffee, he had 
sprinkled sand on one of his sandwiches, 
he had tied his overalls into a hard, tight 
knot, he had watered his only package 
of cigarettes. And always—always—he 
had laughed. 

“Ho-ho-ho! What’s the matter, fella? 
Somebody put salt in your coffee?’ 


HIS he had shouted on the third day 

when Steve, lifting his half emptied 
thermos for a swig of coffee, had quickly 
spat it out. Steve didn’t answer him at 
once. He got up, walked to the water 
bucket, and rinsed out his mouth. Then, 
taking a stand in front of Samson, he 
had replied. 

“Yes, someone put salt in my coffee,” 
he said. “And I could spit on the guy that 
did it, if I wanted to. But I don’t want 
to, Samson. That would give him a chance 
to beat me up, and I know that is what 
he wants. He’s a fine guy, this fella. He 
always picks on men that are bigger than 
he is.” 

He delivered his speech with the steady 
voice and the cold blue eye of one who 
is in complete possession of himself, then 
sat down where he had been sitting before 
—on a piece of steel right beside Samson 
—and finished his lunch. He said no more 
to Samson from that day on. He only 
smiled, undid the damage Samson had ar- 
ranged, and kept his ears closed to the 
taunting laughs. 

More than once he had been advised 
to give up the contest. Slim was the one 
who did that. “For cryin’ out loud, let’s 
call this off f’ he had exclaimed. “Put on 
a show for him. Act mad. Dive at him. 
Let him think he’s got your goat. Then 
maybe you'll get some peace.” 

“And then what?” Steve had answered 
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each time. “Waich him strut around me 
like he does with Ole?” 

The other men had come to him with 
suggestions. Fat Larsen had told him to 
bend a spud wrench over Samson’s head, 
Dad Chase had intimated that it might 
be a good stunt to gang up on him. Joe 
Bush had stopped him on the way down- 
stairs one night and said that he could 
get another tag-line man by morning. But 
to each of them Steve had given the same 
sort of an answer. 

“What for?” he had asked with a grin. 
“He’s havin’ a good time, ain’t he? And 
he’s taggin’ steel like a world-beater, ain’t 
he? Well pee 

He had thought all the time that Sam- 
son would tire of his horseplay and call 
it off himself. He had thought wrong. He 
knew it now. Samson didn’t know when 
he was beaten. But he knew it now—the 
overgrown bully! He hadn’t said a word 
since that shout of his: ‘Ride ’im, cow- 
boy!” He was scared, the yellow dog! 
Those little black eyes of his had looked 
like marbles when Steve glared up into 
them and called him that. Maybe he 
guessed that Steve was going to make good 
on his promise. Maybe he knew that from 
now on he might any minute be looking 
down at the death he had arranged for 
Steve. Well, that was correct; and again 
Steve glowed from head to heels. Before 
he got through with that guy 

“Look out!’ 

High-pitched and piercing, the yell 
ripped through the air in a signal that 
every ironworker always feared. It meant 
only one thing—catastrophe. It came al- 
ways at the one time when no one looked 
for it. And Steve’s blood froze in his 
veins. 

He was swinging his spud wrench at 
the time. Sitting astride of the I-beam he 
and Slim had just connected, he was tight- 
ening up on a bolt. He grabbed the column 
with both hands—always the first reaction 
when such a shout rings ott—then he 
looked around. 

It was Ole Olesen. Somehow his hand 
had gotten caught in the hook-up cable. 
The beam next scheduled for connecting 
was rising into the air—and Ole, dangling 
by one arm, was rising with it. 
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HAT was wrong with Fat Larsen? 

Why wasn’t he yanking on the bell 
cords and stopping the swift rise? Steve 
flung a lightning glance in his direction 
and saw him standing there, frozen. 

“Fat!” he yelled. “Stop the hoist!” At 
the same moment Joe Bush yelled, “Bell 
him, Fat! Bell him!” 

No response from Fat. Once in a while 
a man reacts like that. Faced with a sud- 
.den emergency, the peril confronting the 
other man turns him into a dummy. Fat 
was out on his feet. 

But something had to be done. Unless 
the hoist was stopped, the cable would 
hoist that beam up among the steel they 
had already connected. Within a second 
or two, unless the steadily revolving drum 
twenty stories below were stopped, it 
would be crashing against the beams and 
columns like a stick on a string, to end 
up God knows where—with Ole hanging 
to it. 

“Bell him, Fat! Bell him!’ 

Joe Bush was running toward Fat as 
fast as he could go. Leaping piles of steel 
and tangled cables, he had a long distance 
to travel in such an emergency—almost 
a hundred feet. And then Samson’s 
mighty voice rang out. 

“Hang on, Ole!” 

Samson was on the tag-line. According 
to custom, he had hooked it in a bolt at 
one end of the beam. Now he was pulling 
down on it, and the beam, supported in 
the middle of the hook-up cable, was 
pointed straight up into the air. It would 
miss the tangle of steel that waited over- 
head. 

“Grab it, Ole!” 
“Hang onto it!” 

Ole had already grabbed. Somehow or 
other, the man in peril of his life always 
does the right thing. He flung his free 
arm about the beam, wrapped his legs 
around it too. He looked like a monkey on 
a tree trunk now—an angular tree trunk 
that rose into the air not ten feet away 
from Steve—and kept on rising and rising. 

“Bell him! Bell him! Bell him!’ So Joe 
Bush shouted with every step he took. 
But Fat Larsen was deaf. The beam con- 
tinued to rise. It pulled the tag-line out 
and out and out, and Samson, holding it 


Samson bellowed. 
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grimly tight, had to let it slip away 
through his hands. The end of it drew 
near. It crept toward Samson’s hands like 
the tail of a snake vanishing into a hole 
It reached them—and Samson locked his 
grip on the line. 

Now there were two men in the air. 
Samson, dangling on the tag-line, was 
swinging back and forth like a huge pen- 
dulum, for he had not been standing di- 
rectly beneath the beam when it rose. The 
beam was still vertical, though, still rising 
clear of the tangle of steel overhead. 
Samson’s weight was more than enough 
to keep it so. And Ole was still safe. 

Up and up and up—— Would that 
hoist never be stopped? Why didn’t Fat 
come to? Why didn’t Joe get there? Had 
time stopped? And Samson, now swinging 
back and forth above where Steve sat, 
now hanging by one hand! 

He must have waited a fraction of a 
second too long before he clamped onto 
the tag-line. His bottom hand, lacking suf- 
ficient purchase, had slipped off and he 
was unable to lift himself high enough 
to get a grip again above. He had tried 
and failed. 

There he was, hanging and swinging by 
one hand, when 
the rise of the 
beam stopped. 
Joe Bush had 
reached Fat 
Larsen at last. 
He had snatched 
the bell cords 
from Larsen’s 
senseless fat 
flesh and jerked them, and the lift had 
stopped with a little jerk. 

“Look out!’ Samson bellowed then. 
“My hand’s slippin’!” 

Steve’s heart missed another beat. Here 
was no case of hate; it was a case of a 
fellow worker going down to his death. 
That was all that was in his mind. 


MOMENT ago he might have saved 
him, too. Samson had been hanging 
just- above Steve’s head and Steve might 
have grabbed him if he had dropped then. 
Maybe Samson could hang on another sec- 
ond or so, at that! He yelled. 
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“Hang on, Samson! Hang on till you’re 
over here!” 

Samson’s gold teeth flashed in the sun. 
He was not grinning at Steve, he was grin- 
ning at death. He gasped, “T’ll try!” and 
hung. 

Over he came. Slowly, oh, so slowly. 
He reached the end of the arc, just above 
Steve’s head. He let go. 

Steve was ready for him. He had turned 
around and with his knees gripping the 
beam he waited, arms up, for his descent. 
Samson dropped. His feet struck the beam 
—and slipped off! But Steve had him! His 
fingers were locked in Samson’s pants legs. 
Samson’s face smashed down against the 
beam, but he stopped Samson’s plunge. 

He didn’t stop it completely, though. 
The weight of Samson’s falling body had 
pulled him sidewise, snatching loose the 
grip of his knees. He was going over 
slowly in spite of all that he could do. 

Samson must have felt it. He made a 
tremendous effort to bend up and reach 
the beam. But he failed. He let himself 
back down as easily as possible. 


“Okay, Steve,” he called. “Much obliged ; 


for stoppin’ me, but I guess I better finish 
the trip alone. Let go, fella.” 

His gold teeth flashed. Steve could see 
them. They were the same gold teeth he 
had hated a minute ago. But now 

“Like hell I will!’ Steve said—and 
closed his fingers the tighter. 

It was just then that Slim’s hands 
gripped Steve’s belt from behind. An enor- 
mous relief, that grip. Its added strength 
went all the way down to his fingers. 

“T got you, Steve,” Slim said. “And 
that goes for you too, Samson.” 

Then Joe Bush’s voice called. “All right 
up there, Ole?” 

“Guess so. For a minute.” 
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Ole must be hanging, back down, on a 
beam now horizontal, Steve guessed. He 
had to guess, for he couldn’t look up. 

“All right. Hang on just a second till 
we get Samson,” Joe called back; then 
Steve felt the load on his arms grow 
lighter. 

Dad Chase and Joe were down be- 
low. Standing on the beam beneath, they 
were reaching up and taking Samson’s 
weight. He was down. He was walking 
over to the floor. He was safe. 

It was only a matter of moments, then, 
to lower the beam. Dad grabbed the tag- 
line as it came down and steered it back 
through the steel. The hook-up cable re- 
leased. Ole’s hand came free from entang- 
lement with it. The trouble had been that 
Ole had laid his hand on the cable to 
tighten up the loop just as it was being 
hoisted. The cable had slipped as it took 
the load and caught his fingers. Four of 
them were broken. But everyone was alive, 
from Ole down the line. Even Fat Larsen 
bestirred himself—and heard Joe Bush’s 
curt-voiced dismissal. As for Samson Fow- 
ler, he was busy with Steve. He stuck out 
his hand. 

“T’m a damn fool, Steve,” he said, and 
his gold teeth weren’t exposed. “I went 
crazy back there a while, and put you in 
a jam. You ought t’ve let me go, back 
there. Why the hell didn’t you?” 

“Because,” said Steve. The palm of 
Samson’s hand felt ragged and wet in his 
own. “Because.” Then he grinned. “I was 
thinkin’ o’ something like that,” he said, 
“until you offered me a chance. Then I 
—well, there’s two reasons. The first is, 
I hate to take a lay-off, and the other is 
I’d hate to lose a dang good tag-line man.” 

He wasn’t through with this guy at all. 
He had only begun—to like him. 


BULLET and BRIDLE “PY 


by 
SAM CARSON 


Quick Wit and Ready Gun Are Good 


Bets in Any 


UH got a sweet half-miler, Mis- 

ter Buck,” the Laughing Kid 

observed. “Yuh oughta——” 

He ducked as a bullet sang 

past his ear, crashing into the 

shack just behind them. Two more struck 

the building and then the burro, staked 

out not twenty feet from “Old Man” Buck 

and his horse, Little Joe, grunted and sank 
to the ground. 

“The Laughing Kid” knew what had 

happened. He was on his feet like a shot, 

leaping for the halter Old Man Buck had 
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relinquished at the surprise attack. Strik- 
ing the bay with the knotted end of the 
rope the younger man got the horse behind 
the cabin. Old Man Buck was at his heels. 

“The yella bums!” cried the Laughing 
Kid. “The lousy scum!” He peered around 
the building at the hogback across the rail- 
road track, covered with pifion and boul- 
ders. “Here, you hold this rascal, Mister 
Buck. Where’s that thirty-thirty ?” 

“Rack,” Old Man Buck replied. “Full 
magazine.” 

It was amazing, an attack in the very 
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edge of Bradleyville. The Laughing Kid 
could see men working in the smelter yard. 
He could hear the shriek of the switch en- 
gine moving cars over by the lengthy, 
wooden station. The Laughing Kid didn’t 
take into consideration an order for Old 
Man Buck to clear out, or stand conse- 
quences. They had tried to get both men 
and Little Joe, the horse. 

So the Laughing Kid bided his time, 
sights at eight hundred yards, watching 
until something moved, very near the crest. 
He saw two figures now, evidently ready 
to cali the ambush off. The Laughing Kid 
looking over the sights smiled grimly. Then 
he squeezed the trigger. 

Old Man Buck came into the room. He 
had made Little Joe fast to a peg in the 
rear. “See anything?” he asked. 

“Yeah,” the Laughing Kid replied. “One 
guy went over the hill.” 

“Got away. Blast his hide. He’s one of 
Leather Hawkins’ outfit.” 

“We can check on that downright easy,” 
the Laughing Kid observed. “You see one 
of ’em’s staying up there on the hill. He 
ain’t going to leave.” 

Old Man Buck stroked his beard, a 
troubled man. “Hawkins and his men’ll find 
him,” he reflected, “and then they'll come 
over and ask questions, maybe arrest us. 
Gives ’em a chance.” 

The Laughing Kid inserted a fresh car- 
tridge. “To save ’em the trouble,’ he re- 
marked, “I'll go over and see Conealy, the 
sheriff.” 

“They'll git yuh, shore,” warned Old 
Man Buck. 

The Laughing Kid grinned. “Maybe,” 
he replied. “Aim to find out.” 


HEY were aliens to this country, Old 

Man Buck and The Laughing Kid. 
Kentucky had known them both earlier in 
their lives. One was too poor in worldly 
goods to return. The other one couldn’t go 
back. 

Outlaw and poor man. Hardboots of the 
Bluegrass country. Old Man Buck made 
fairs, rodeos, homecomings, anything where 
there was a possibility of vending his 
soaps, razor blades and a chance to match 
his horse, Little Joe, against whatever local 
talent boasted. He and the Laughing Kid 
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had met a few weeks earlier, coming up 
from old Mexico. Spring was on its way 
and the Kid was restless. Besides, they had 
one thing in common. They were sons of 
the Bluegrass. Horses, to them, were next 
to gods. 

Bradleyville was a problem. Full of 
hunkies and Mexicans, it was, a town with 
population decreasing as the mining works 
faced a dwindling supply of ore. 

But it still celebrated Settler’s Day, in 
that period of half winter and half spring. 
Ordinarily Old Man Buck wouldn’t have 
been noticed, or if he had, he would have 
been tolerated. But this was an exception. 
Bradleyville was the home town of 
“Leather” Hawkins. 

At first Old Man Buck had forgotten 
that July day up in Idaho, when Little Joe 
had run away from a field in a quarter-mile 
race with a local horse, half bronc, half 
thoroughbred, the favorite. And, in win- 
ning a fifty-dollar race, Little Joe had 
spoiled a play by Leather Hawkins which 
Hawkins had wasted weeks in building up. 
Hawkins had sent in another man with a 
fleabitten entry, ugly to look upon, but with 
deceptive speed in a dash, furnishing the 
stake himself. And Old Man Buck had 
taken Leather Hawkins for much gold. 

Hawkins was in his home town now. 
Settler’s Day was his meat. Since the be- 
ginnings of the town, program racing had 
been a feature. Leather Hawkins had rid- 
den his own entries then. Now he was fat. 
Also he owned a half dozen horses, platers 
good enough to run on major tracks, 
brought in, one by one, each with a tem- 
porary owner who immediately became a 
committee of one to explain the merits of 
his horse. 

Old Man Buck had been told to move 
on. At first Leather Hawkins had sent 
a deputy. Then he had dispatched Conealy, 
the sheriff. That failing, had come the 
shooting episode just described. Hawkins 
was still afraid of Little Joe’s speed on the 
turf. 


CHECKER game was in progress in 

the rear of Tom Joe’s place when 

the Laughing Kid entered. Sheriff Conealy 
was bending over the board and a slim, 
lantern jawed man was facing him. A few 
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other men, nearer the door, studied the 
newcomer thoughtfully as he walked on 
toward the stove in the back. 

“Somebody,” the Laughing Kid an- 
nounced, “was shooting at each other, down 
on the hogback, few minutes ago.” 

The sheriff kept his finger on his player 
while he looked up. “Ain’t no cause fur 
yuh getting excited about that,” he drawled. 

“Maybe not,” the Laughing Kid grinned. 
“But you see, one of these boys went over 
the hill. The other’s still up there.” 

“What !” 

It was then that the Laughing Kid de- 
cided Conealy wasn’t a member of Leather 
Hawkins’ inner ring. The man’s surprise 
was too genuine. From a rear room came 
the noise of a man jumping to his feet. The 
door scraped back, disclosing Leather 
Hawkins. The big man’s glance swept 
from Sheriff Conealy to the Laughing Kid. 

“Either that pup’s lying,” he said, “or 
he’s up and shot somebody, Sheriff. Better 
take him over.” 

“You won’t laugh at Old Man Buck,” 
the Laughing Kid said mildly, “when you 
go over to that hogback. I’m guessing one 
of your friends bumped a pal off.” 

Sheriff Conealy went out in a hurry. The 
Laughing Kid edged toward the wall be- 
hind the stove. He looked the midget be- 
side Leather Hawkins, red-haired, face still 
Wearing its perpetual grin. “You mufted 
that one, big boy,” the former jockey mur- 
mured. 

“Old Man Buck wasn’t singed. And his 
horse, Little Joe, is downright healthy— 
yet. Good enough,” he continued, “to run 
for all the money, Settler’s Day.” 

A scarfaced man near Hawkins swore 
and reached toward his holster, “Yuh little 
skunk!” he snarled. “If yuh bumped Ss 
Joey, or Duke Wells 

Leather Hawkins merely thrust out a 
hand. “Lay off, Burt,’ he said. The scar- 
faced man backed into the bar. Leather 
Hawkins stared down at the little figure of 
the Laughing Kid. “I told Joey Regan and 
Duke to move you an’ Old Man Buck on. 
‘You’ve got to go. Frontier races at Mento 
next week. You and Old Man Buck move 
on. Maybe,” he added, “it was Joey and 
Duke—fighting each other.” 

Leather Hawkins was offering to bar- 
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gain. The Laughing Kid felt a sense of re- 
lief. If he and Old Man Buck would leave 
town, there wouldn’t be anything said 
about the affair. The Laughing Kid guessed 
at a friendly prosecutor, or maybe a jury 
told what to say. About Sheriff Conealy, 
the Laughing Kid wasn’t so sure. 

He nodded at Hawkins’ words. “Lemme 
go an’ tell the boss,” he offered. 

“Okay with me,” Leather said. 

As he left, the Laughing Kid saw the 
fingers of the scarfaced man against the 
bar twitching. That would be Burt Kelsey, 
pal of “Duke” Wells. Kelsey was too dark 
to be all white, and he had the reputation 
of shooting from behind. “And I gotta 
hunch,” the Laughing Kid mused, “that it 
is Duke Wells showed up in my sights.” 

Old Man Buck listened thoughtfully to 
his employee’s recital of facts. His right 
hand strayed to his whiskers as he regarded 
his horse, Little Joe, now within the build- 
ing. For while the Laughing Kid was away, 
the owner had taken an ax and widened the 
rear door. 

“Tf we don’t go,” Old Man Buck said 
presently, “I reckon we'll have to fight, son. 
Sheriff Conealy ain’t exactly hostile. But 
Leather’s got a sight of friends in this 
here place. Take a look out there, will you. 
I think I see somebody moving this way.” 

“Your eyes are all right,” the Laughing 
Kid affirmed from the door. “Body across 
a horse.” 


Cone ten minutes later Sheriff Conealy 
walked up to the shack. He had a wor- 
ried look. “Both of you men see that gun- 
. fight ?” he inquired. 

Old Man Buck 
shook his head. “I 
// was in back, tying 
e’. up Little Joe.” 

“I saw it,” the 
Laughing Kid of- 
fered. “They were 
both on top the 
hogback. Maybe 
there was a dozen 
shots fired.” 

“Lot for them,” Sheriff Conealy re- 
flected. He held a cartridge in his hand. 
“Both of ’em were using thirty-thirties.” 
He looked directly at the Laughing Kid. 
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“Kind of hid behind the scenery from 
here, wasn’t they?” 

The Laughing Kid nodded. 

“T was wondering,” Sheriff Conealy 
drawled, “why Duke Wells seemed to be 
hiding, from something this side of the 
hogback.” 

“Duke,” the Laughing Kid half whis- 
pered. “Find any trace—of the other man?” 

“Well—yes. Reckon I'll have to go after 
Joey Regan. Seems like they went off to- 
gether. On foot. Joey’s horse is tied up, 
side of Duke’s.” Sheriff Conealy sighed. 
“You—” he halted, “figuring on leaving, 
real soon?” 

The Laughing Kid shook his head be- 
fore Old Man Buck could speak. “That 
three-quarter race ain’t barring anybody, is 
it?” he inquired softly. 

“Guess it ain't.” 

“Then,” the Laughing Kid announced, 
“we’re staying. And we’re betting.” 

When Sheriff Conealy had gone a few 
paces toward the group in the road below, 
the Laughing Kid walked out of the shack. 
“By the way,” he called, “mind telling 
Leather Hawkins we're here—after sun- 
down?” 

Conealy turned and nodded understand- 
ingly, then walked on. 

“Well, there ain’t a bad scout,” the 
Laughing Kid reflected, after he came back. 
“But he knows. He’ll jug this Regan bird 
and Hawkins will spring him. After that— 
well, maybe we won't be here to enjoy the 
finish. Feel like taking a lam? We still 
can.” 

“Son,” Old Man Buck spoke, “I reckon 
you spoke yore piece, for both of us.” 

The Laughing Kid flicked his revolver 
chamber open. He inspected the rifle he had 
used a short time before. There was a car- 
tridge belt hanging by the door. The Laugh- 
ing Kid took it down and fitted it about 
his waist. 

“T figure,” he observed, “we oughta have 
a good rest tonight. Which luxury we ain’t 
enjoying here. When it comes dark me ’n’ 
you an’ Little Joe are going to go visiting. 
Know that old coal mine tipple an’ boiler 
room down the canyon? We'll make that 
after dark. We can see up this way from 
there.” 

And so when dark came Old Man Buck 
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and the Kid left the cabin. With Little 
Joe’s hoofs padded they crept across the 
flat and up the opposite slope to the old 
boiler room near the giant tipple at the 
far end of Bradley’s Canyon. Out of the 
night came the hollow drip of water, far 
underground, Here the Laughing Kid felt 
safe. There is something about a deserted 
works like this to keep away investigators. 
Old Man Buck felt the same way about it, 
for he unrolled his pack and fell asleep 
almost at once. 

Not so the Laughing Kid. He leaned 
against the outer wall, wrapped in a blan-' 
ket, not more than half dozing. So, when 
the first flare up the canyon glowed orange- 
red, he was on his feet, staring. As he 
watched the flare became a square of roar- 
ing flame. Nothing but a building drenched 
in gasoline could go up like that. The 
Laughing Kid spoke to his partner. “There 
goes the cabin,” he said. 

The older man put his hand upon the 
Laughing Kid’s shoulder. “They would 
do that to us,” he muttered. “Did you have 
a suspicion of—that, when you wired the 
doors together?” 

“Something of the kind. Yella. Say, Pll 
betcha they started runnin’ the minute they 
touched off the gasoline. Sweet bunch 
Leather Hawkins’ got, ain’t it?” 

Old Man Buck went back inside. He 
was wakeful the rest of the night, conscious 
of the hundred and one noises outside. 
Twice he got up and spoke to the Laughing 
Kid, to be reassured by his instant response. 
In his heart a cold anger grew. For twice, 
within twelve hours, henchmen of Leather 
Hawkins had tried to kill his horse, Little 

oe. 

He had no doubt as to the perpetrators 
of this last act. That Leather Hawkins 
would go that far, as to deliberately try to 
burn him, his partner and horse, was almost 
unbelievable. “For a few lousy dollars,” 
he muttered, “Leather would destroy a 
Kentucky hawss.” 

It was comforting to hear Little Joe stir 
at intervals. Daylight, so tardy in coming, 
was a relief. Old Man Buck and the Laugh- 
ing Kid built a fire in the old furnace pit, 
boiled coffee and fried bacon. The Laugh- 
ing Kid was in good spirits. 

“Cheer up,” he bantered. “We got by, 
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didn’t we? What’s more, we'll do the same 
today. Take things as they come to you. 
‘Only—be sure an’ take ’em. Guess we'd 
better water this goat an’ hide out some 
‘more hours, huh?” 


HERIFF CONEALY, as the sun was 
creeping up over the hills, finished his 
inspection among smoldering embers of 
the burned cabin. With him was Macey 
Hodge, his son-in-law and chief deputy. 
Together they gazed at two charred lumps 
in the débris. 

“T reckon,” Sheriff Conealy drawled, 
“that’s all that’s left of Old Man Buck and 
‘the little feller. Funny thing—now where 
do you reckon that hawss of theirs went 
to?” 

“Got scared,’ Deputy Hodge observed. 
“Them sort of horses scare easy. Some- 
body’ll find it today, up on a ridge, ready 
to kick up its heels again. They must have 
fastened themselves in too good. When the 
shack caught fire, they maybe didn’t have 
time to get through.” 
| “Yep,” Sheriff Conealy agreed. “I’d 
swear I smelt gasoline while I was coming 
across town, right after she started. Place 
burnt pow’ ful fast.” 

' “You think somebody touched it off?” 

“TI dunno, yet. Matter of fact I ain’t 
certain about anything yet. Only thing 
don’t fit in exactly right, is where did that 
hawss go? Reckon Doc Yates can tell me 
if them bones are fiuman. Look sort of 
Small to me.” 

; But the coroner’s investigation had to 
wait. Before the first of the Settler’s Day 
visitors reached the plaza, a group of Mex- 
icans above the smelter works staged a nice 
battle. And Dr. Kates, Bradleyville’s emi- 
nent but verbose practitioner, had his hands 
full sewing up casualties and had no chance 
to go out to the cabin and inspect the 
charred remains there. 

| Long before noon Sheriff Conealy had 
to turn his full force of deputies and a half 
dozen more picked men into an organiza- 
tion dedicated to keeping as much law and 
order as was possible. Meanwhile, the re- 
port of the fire at the cabin spread, and 
it was accepted that the stranger and his 
little partner had burned to death. Leather 
Hawkins wore a cryptic smile and sent his 
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men out to help in keeping interest alive in 
the coming races. 

North of Bradleyville there was a flat. 
It was a mile long and a half wide, one 
side bordering an arroyo fringed with cot- 
tonwood. Here the picnic ground, band and 
speaker’s stands had been laid out and a 
straightaway for the races prepared. 

Under Leather Hawkins’ adroit leader- 
ship everything on the program had been 
subordinated to the horse races. True, there 
were prizes for bulldogging, busting and 
rope handlers. There was a pretty girl’s 
contest, purse for the longest whiskered 
man and all that. But what drew crowds of 
people from as far as a hundred miles 
away, were the races with wide open bet- 
ting. 

Speeches were made. Old settlers, as 
usual, were fed, free. And then the day’s 
program began in earnest. Fully five thou- 
sand individuals were gathered when the 
first race, a quarter-mile dash, was called. 

Even as four of Leather Hawkins’ 
horses contested, under temporary owners 
who had their orders two men, across the 
arroyo, were witnesses of the competition. 
The Laughing Kid looked up at Old Man 
Buck and grinned. 

“A boat race,” he murmured, “if I ever 
saw one. See that bay that nearly took the 
bit in its mouth? That fool boy riding her 
could have copped, hands down.” He un- 
folded a handbill, green in color, with the 
program in big type. “Grand free for all 
sweepstakes,” he read aloud. “Half mile. 
For five hundred dollar purse.” 

The Kid laughed softly. “Last on the 
program. Leather’ll let *em cop jack on 
these first races, then get it all on the get- 
away. Sweet system! Them spigs and half- 
breeds won’t have a chance. Nor will the 
old settlers either, if they invest.” 

Old Man Buck was half dozing. He said 
nothing. 

It was a long afternoon for the watchers 
up in the pifion and boulders. They saw the 
rodeo events finished, saw three other races, 
two at a quarter-mile, the latter a sort of 
slow motion event a mile long, completed. 
Then came a roping contest. 

Old Man Buck got up, stretched. “I 
reckon, son,” he announced, “it’s about 
time we was going down.” 
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“Absolutely,” the Laughing Kid affirmed. 
Mechanically his hands swept toward his 
guns, one in holster, the other concealed 
beneath his shirt. “Here goes!” 


HERIFF CONEALY saw them first. 

He almost swallowed the tobacco cud 
as he nudged Macey Hodge. “The dead,” 
he said, “have come to life.” 

A half hundred pairs of eyes watched the 
two men and Little Joe, the horse, emerge 
from the cottonwoods and cross the open 
space where a 
man with open 
book was re- 
cording names 
of entrants. 
Sheriff Conealy 
signaled two of 
his men near 
by. They scat- 
tered, but fell 
© in behind Old 
Man Buck and 
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his horse. 

As for Leather Hawkins, his first wrath 
was visited upon Joey Regan. 

“You lied,’ Leather said to Regan. 
“Bringing that wild tale back.” 

“But I seen two bodies,’ Regan pro- 
tested. “And nobody got out of the shack.” 

“Hush! I don’t know anything about 
that. I told you to see Old Man Buck and 
his horse didn’t get here. There they are.” 

Regan’s yellow fangs showed as his pale- 
blue eyes took in the pair in question. 
“They ain’t raced that horse yet,” he sug- 
gested. 

“Fine chance to stop ’em, with this 
crowd, and Conealy’s men all around.” 

Straight to Leather Hawkins walked Old 
Man Buck and the Laughing Kid, the 
horse, Little Joe, between them. Leather 
could do nothing but to wait. Scores were 
closing in, curious to hear. Sheriff Conealy 
was almost at Old Man Buck’s elbow. So 
Leather stood his ground, growling an or- 
der for Regan to keep quiet. 

“You're kind of bettin’ on this here 
race?’ Old Man Buck inquired, fingering 
his beard. “Leastways that’s what I hear.” 

No use to deny that fact. For Leather’s 
pockets were obviously heavy with gold. 
He nodded. “What can I do for you?” 
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“Kind of thought I’d put up some money 
on Little Joe--if you ain’t afeared to take 
at 

“Tl take a hand,” Regan whispered out 
of the corner of his mouth, so that only 
Leather heard him. ‘That rifle with the 
telescopic sights will fix these two and their 
horse.” 

“Yeah. Beat what you tried yesterday,” 
Leather Hawkins snapped at Regan. Then, 
turning to Old Man Buck, he grinned. 
“Five to one on that crowbait of yours, 
mister.” 

Out of his shirt Old Man Buck pro- 
duced a leather pouch. He beckoned Con- 
ealy. “Sheriff,” he spoke, * ‘figure there’s an 
even two thousand in there. Asking you to 
hold it.” 

The Laughing Kid was more astounded 
than anyone else. The way they had been 
existing lately, a sort of hand to mouth 
existence, wasn’t good to remember. But 
Sheriff Conealy was counting the yellow- 
backed banknotes. And now Leather Hawk- 
ins, his face rather serious, was putting up 
his part of the stake. 

Some dozen or more men were leading 
their horses out across the flat, accompan- 
ied by others on horseback. The Laughing 
Kid took the lines from Old Man Buck and 
started off with-Little Joe. Hodge, Sheriff 
Conealy’s deputy, started to follow. But the 
Laughing Kid checked him. “Let ’em try 
anything,” he said. 

“They will,” Deputy Hodge told him. 

As he followed the string of entries to- 
ward the starting place, the Laughing Kid 
eyed the hill crest beyond the cottonwoods. 
He and Old Man Buck had learned what 
splendid concealment that territory af- 
forded. The Laughing Kid had seen Joey 
Regan edge away from Leather. “He'll try 
to pot me,” the little partner of Old Man 
Buck reflected, “about halfway down.” 

The Laughing Kid glanced back and saw 
Old Man Buck go down toward the crowd 
at the picnic grounds. Little Joe’s owner 
had promised the Kid to arrange for their 
getaway in case they won. As usual, the 
older man had said nothing of the details. 

The Laughing Kid knew that this group 
of horse racers he was following were 
hostile. Every once in a while heads would 
go together and men would look back at 
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him and Little Joe. The Laughing Kid had 
no fear of getting the rough end of it at the 
break. These riders were amateurs, They’d 
know what going up against an expert 
meant in a few minutes. And they did. The 
lineup was crude, restless men on restless 
horses, profane, with a starter who had a 
loud voice and few brains. The Laughing 
Kid held Little Joe back of the line, work- 
ing his way clear from left to right. He 
wanted as many men and horses between 
him and the ridge as possible. It was easy 
to make Little Joe rear and prance, then 
to bring the veteran of flat racing back in 
farther to the left. But at that the Laughing 
Kid was leit behind when the starter fired 
his pistol. 


HALF grown boy on a McClellan 
saddle took the lead, standing in the 
stirrups. Next was an Indian, who had no 
saddle or bridle, but hung by his knees 
in a half monkey crouch which showed the 
Laughing Kid he knew how to use his body 
and made him realize that here was a really 
dangerous opponent. Two others were rid- 
ing bareback, but none with the success of 
this son of the plains. And the Laughing 
Kid, sweeping out of the ruck, came up on 
the left of the Indian, keeping Little Joe 
at the leader’s heels. 

The white boy in the McClellan saddle 
bore down on the Laughing Kid with cour- 
age born of desperation. Maybe he had 
orders. The Laughing Kid pulled his mount 
aside with one hand. When he glanced 
back he saw the brown horse go tumbling, 
rider sprawled before the oncoming field. 
At first the Laughing Kid laid it to a stum- 
ble. Then his heart jumped. The horse 
had been shot! Regan! He had picked off 
the wrong horse. 

Now the Laughing Kid went to work on 
Little Joe in earnest. He swept by the In- 
dian, but even as he did, he yanked Little 
Joe to the right, then back, in a sort of zig- 
zag fashion. Not ten feet away a spurt of 
dust rewarded his efforts. Another bullet 
from Regan’s rifle had missed him! Losing 
ground, the Laughing Kid repeated his 
maneuver, The second blob of dust made 
the Indian rider cautious also. Both he and 
the Kid slowed up measurably, so that some 
four or five other horses crept up on them. 
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But now they could almost identify the 
excited men at the finish line. The first 
thin line of spectators was abreast of them. 
Then the Laughing Kid rose in his saddle 
and swung his crop. By the roar of onlook- 
ers this Indian must be riding one of the 
favorites. The Laughing Kid could see Old 
Man Buck with his hat pulled down over 
his face. Men were bawling names. 

Then Little Joe stumbled. The Laughing 
Kid knew that he was loose from the sad- 
die. 

The Kid pinched down with his knees 
and stayed on. Was Little Joe hit? No. The 
horse was back in full stride. The Laughing 
Kid, cursing men who would try te throw 
a horse in full stride, saw a coil of rope 
come free, hurled from Little Joe’s heels, 
to fall into the path of the Indian’s racing 
mount. And that dusky rider swerved. It 
was the second lucky break of the race. 

Straight at the finish line Little Joe tore, 
crossing it by a half length to the good. 

Old Man Buck wasted no words as he 
reached his partner. “Bought a couple of 
ponies,” he said briefly. “See *em—calico 
and the chocolate? Boy holding ’em. Figure 
we'd better move along.” 

“When?” That was all the Laughing 
Kid asked. 

Leather Hawkins said not a word as 
Sheriff Conealy passed over the betting 
money to Old Man Buck. To the casual eye 
it seemed the matter was finished. But 
there were furtive whispers and a gradual 
movement of certain of Hawkins’ fol- 
lowers. They left the group, scattering at 
first, to draw together down by the arroyo. 
The Laughing Kid understood. He edged 
away, in front of Old Man Buck. 

“Reckon Vl lead Little Joe,’ Old Man 
Buck said as they reached his two ponies. 
“Maybe,” he added thoughtfully, “you 
might ride—behind.” 

The Laughing Kid’s grin was gone now. 
His eyes were mere slits. A bundle of 
nerves when roused, he was impatient be- 
cause Hawkins wasn’t showing his hand. 
He was disappointed when they rode off 
without a stir. 

“Yve been figuring,’ Old Man Buck 
spoke, as if sensing the Laughing Kid’s 
thoughts. “Fhey’s politics here. Seems like 
Leather ain’t exactly running Sheriff Con- 
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ealy. So I guess we ain’t going to be both- 
ered—in town.” 

“Tt will be,” the Laughing Kid reflected, 
“at the mouth of the canyon.” He looked 
up suddenly. “Listen here. You lam with 
Little Joe and I'll stick around.” 

“Not at all, son. Either they’re coming 
after us good, or they ain’t coming at all.” 
While he spoke, Old Man Buck removed 
his rifle from its boot holster and laid it 
across the pommel. Then the two partners 
started their ponies and rode off. 

The mouth of Bradley’s Canyon lies 
some six miles to the southwest of the 
town. The rusty railway track curves out 
and takes a tack back to the east. Between 
the canyon mouth and Bradleyville was the 
hogback upon which Joey Regan and Duke 
Wells had been repulsed. 

“Dust,” the Laughing Kid spoke, after a 
look back up the trail. He turned and 
scanned the sheer sides of the mountain. 
Farther along was a narrow gulch, boulder 
strewn. The Laughing Kid motioned. 
“Good place to wait,” he called. 


i Doe HAWKINS himself led the 
raiders. They spread out below and 
came up to the mountain wall. 

“Come down,” Leather bawled out. 
“Give us the money and we'll let you go. 
Otherwise——” 

He dropped flat as a bullet knocked off 
his hat. That settled matters. Leather gave 

the signal. From 
< ., a dozen points 
; . rifles cracked. 
4 Then ensued a 
mild sort of 
truce. It endured 
while Leather 
repeated his ulti- 
» matum. The 
Laughing Kid 
shouted a deri- 
sive epithet and caught an incautious 
raider far to the left. Leather Hawkins was 
furious when he saw one of his men go 
down. He ordered a charge, which wasn’t 
exactly good strategy. 

“Tf they work much closer,” Old Man 
Buck told his partner, “they can reach our 
hawsses.” 

The Laughing Kid jumped up and cut 
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across the gap. Bullets kicked up stones 
and earth all around as he investigated the 
situation. 

“We will have to remedy the situation,” 
he announced to Old Man Buck. 

From the top of a boulder which pro- 
tected their three horses, the Laughing Kid 
blazed away rapidly with his rifle. Hawkins 
and his men beat a hasty retreat. 

“And now,” the Laughing Kid reflected, 
“they'll wait till it gets dark.” 

“Which ain’t spelling good news for us.” 

“No. Not if we waited,” the Laughing 
Kid said. “Except, partner, I ain’t waiting.” 

“What’s the idea?” 

“Ain’t got much of one—yet. The main 
point is saving money, our horses and our 
own hides, ain’t that it? Sort of a three- 
way proposition. Well, if one of us skinned 
back over the hill, he might get to town and 
find help. Or we could stick up here and 
trust to luck after dark. Or, better stifl— 
we might outthink ’em!” 

“Sheriff Conealy would come,” Old Man 
Buck pondered. “But would it be in time? 
Figure it would take a long while to round 
up fellers who’d be willing to tackle Lea- 
ther, him being a sort of boss of Bradley- 
ville. You was talking about thinking——” 

The Laughing Kid grinned. “I had a big 
brother who was in a cattlemen and rus- 
tlers’ war. He told me how him and three 
waddies got cornered once by the rustlers. 
They came out of the tight place shootin’ 
everything they had. And they got through. 

“Now we have two fair ponies, an’ Little 
Joe,” the Kid continued. “Comes dark, 
Hawkins’ crowd is gonna slip up closer— 
an’ wait. Me, I’m gonna climb on a pony— 
that hell-bustin’ calico—an’ go callin’. I 
can spot Hawkins an’ his gang till it’s 
nearly dark. That’s why I picked this place. 
While I’m doin’ that, you scuttle out on the 
other pony, an’ boot Little Joe due south. 
T’'ll overtake you. What say?” 

Just as Old Man Buck kept his plans to 
himself, he recognized that privilege in 
others. He knew full well the Laughing 
Kid was no man’s fool. He had something 
up his sleeve. And if he didn’t want to 
spill it, fair enough. “Hop to it,” was all 
he said. 

It would be something dramatic; Old 
Man Buck knew that much. But he did 
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what the Laughing Kid told him to do. 
‘Now the younger man was in authority ; he 
was no longer a boy; lines on his face were 
age-old. He went about his plans with de- 
liberation. And when the sun went down, 
the Laughing Kid flipped away his last 
cigarette. 

“Won't be long now,” he spoke quietly 
to Old Man Buck. “Wait. Then count 
twenty, real slow, after I go out. Don’t pay 
any mind to the shootin’. We’re goin’ out 
buckin’ an’ pitchin’, Count twenty. Then 
let ’er go.” 

But before he prepared to swing into 
the saddle the Laughing Kid gripped Old 
Man Buck’s hand suddenly. ‘“Hardboots 
together,” he muttered. “S’long.” And then 
he was gone like a riding fury. 

First Old Man Buck saw the calico leap 
high, then cut around a shoulder of the 
two boulders which had protected horse 
and rider. Lead spattered as the first volley 
of bullets crashed against stone. He heard 
the clatter of hoofs and began counting. 

“One—two—three . . .”” Was that the 
Laughing Kid’s pistol? “Five—six .. .” 
More shooting. What a boy he was. Hard- 
boots together. “Seven—eight. . . .” 

Old Man Buck heard the calico again, 
and more shots—rapid, from a dozen flam- 
ing guns. Then he mounted stiffly to the 
saddle. “Nineteen—twenty!” 

“Come on, baby,” he spoke to Little Joe, 
and then pressed his heels hard into the 
flanks of the pony he was riding. 


OW there was one thing the invading 

party missed in the growing dusk. 
Having decided to wait till pitch dark 
before making another attack, they were 
unprepared for the sound of a horse emerg- 
ing from the hiding place of the two fugi- 
tives. Leather Hawkins jumped to his feet, 
profane as he voiced his amazement. He 
could see the indistinct form of the calico, 
twisting and squirming as it came down 
the hill at a slant. The attention of every 
one of Hawkins’ men was focused on the 
calico, and they spread out for more than 
two hundred yards during the firing. From 
the left flank someone bawled out informa- 
tion that the calico had retreated, that they 
had glimpsed two horses, that the sortie 
had failed. There was great confusion as 
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several of the raiders dashed out to Leather 
for a conference. Others dropped to the 
ground, facing the site of the besieged 
party. 

Which was poor strategy. No one paid 
attention to the calm figure which came up 
from the rear. In a way it resembled a 
comedy film, the thing the Laughing Kid 
achieved. Six men he reached, in succes- 
sion, and as he passed each one he bent 
down: calmly and gave him the butt of his 
gun. 

“Hey you,” Leather Hawkins shouted at 
the prone men. “We gotta go up there 
and. i 

Out of the darkness stepped the Laugh- 
ing Kid, a gun in either hand. And he 
wasted no time on preliminaries as he came. 
The men facing him were armed. The 
break was more than even. It was one 
against four. 

Old Man Buck heard the swift series 
of shots as he spurred his mount and Little 
Joe, the race horse, on with a fervent 
prayer. Try as he might the older man felt 
guilty. What if he did guard money and 
horse? The Laughing Kid was left behind. 

And so at last Old Man Buck pulled 
up. “I reckon,” he observed to Little Joe, 
“we’re sort of going to slip back.” 

Old Man Buck knew it was the Laugh- 
ing Kid who came riding down the trail 
before the horseman was within a quarter 
of a mile. For the rider was singing, like 
he had not a care in the world. 

“You old codfish, you,” the Kid chuck- 
led when he had come up with Old Man 
Buck. “Why didn’t you lam like I said?” 

“T did. Fur enough, I reckon. Then— 
er—well I started back. Get away clear? 
Making plenty of noise.” 

The Laughing Kid thought of the raid- 
ers bound securely, of Joey Regan and 
Leather Hawkins, prone beside the arroyo. 
“Yes,” he said gently. “I got—clear. They 
plugged the calico. Nipped his leg. So I 
borrowed Joey Regan’s pony. Maybe we’d 
better turn it loose, though, when we get 
far enough.” 

“T know,” Old Man Buck sighed. 
“Means across the Border. And I—was 
thinking of being able to go—back home.” 

Back home. Both men fell silent as they 
pushed on to the south. When would it be? 
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ACK CREEDON led the new gang 

of seamen along the Cape Henry's 

after well-deck toward their quar- 

ters. He was an ordinary, making 

his first trip to sea, but the A. B.’s 
gave way for him eagerly, almost forcing 
him to go ahead, their faces lighted with 
respect. 

Inside the dim, faintly musty forecastle 
it was the same way; Creedon must have 
his choice of bunks. He tossed his suit- 
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case into an upper one beneath a port- 
hole, and then watched with surprise the 
scramble that began for others like it. 
He was a big man, beautifully made, like 
a Greek statue, but like one that has been 
buried for centuries. Every outstanding 
feature was chipped or crumpled; nose 
flat and out of alignment; lips scarred, 
flat in his face; both ears shrunken and 
curled. The collar and lapels of his brown 
suit were bound with tan satin while the 
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buttons were yellow bone, diamond shaped. 
When he took off his checked cap, he 
exposed a spot of baldness on top of his 
round head. 

From the crowd of seamen the other 
ordinary the Cape Henry carried, a little 
Liverpool Irishman, wizened as a monkey, 
sidled up to Creedon and offered a pack- 
age of cigarettes. 

“Have a smoke, Jack? Or are ye train- 
ing now?” 

Creedon smiled slowly. “No, I’ll smoke.” 
He took a cigarette, still smiling. “Thanks, 
Paddy.” 

The Irishman wriggled ingratiatingly. 
“Listen, Jack, we go ashore tonight, you 
and me? Last chance before sailing, see, 
and I know where they got German beer.” 

As Creedon hesitated, Paddy went on 
urgently. “Come on, Jack. Everything on 
me.” 

A voice came from the dark end of the 
forecastle with sour distinctness, “Big 
hearted Paddy.” 

“Abhh, shut up,’ Paddy hissed from 
under Creedon’s elbow. “I ain’t asking you 
to go.” 

But the other men fell in eagerly with 
the idea of parading around the water- 
front saloons in Creedon’s company. If 
Creedon was not a champion fighter with 
dress suits and automobiles, at least he had 
fought with champions and fought well. 
In spite of Paddy’s grumbling, a party 
was made up on the spot. 


URING the talk a new able seaman 

had come into the forecastle and now 
stood with his sea bag still on his shoul- 
der before the one airless bunk that re- 
mained unoccupied, looking down at it in 
disgust. He was fully as large as Creedon, 
but olive skinned, with a straight, low 
bridged nose and black mustache. A 
Greek, 

“Ordinaries’ bunk,” he said suddenly. 
“Where it is?” : 

All hands turned to look at him. Paddy 
laughed and pointed to his own dark bunk. 
“There’s one. You want it?’ 

The dark sailor moved his hands im- 
patiently. “No good. Other one, where it 
is?” 


Paddy writhed with enjoyment. 
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“Here. Right here.” He slapped Creedon’s 
suitcase loudly. “This one’s good. Why 
don’t you grab it?” 

The sailor took a step forward, but a 
smaller, dark skinned man reached out and 
caught his sleeve, whispering in a foreign 
language. The sailor stopped and glow- 
ered at Creedon. 

“Tn good ship, A. B.’s get pick of bunk,” 
he growled. “This no good.” 

“Is that right, Paddy?” inquired Cree- 
don with interest. “Should I give him me 
bunk?” 

“Hell, no,” said Paddy disgustedly. “It 
might go in a Greek fishing boat, not here. 
Anyhow, what do you care? You can do 
what you like around here, Jack.” 

Creedon looked about him blandly, ex- 
panding in the warmth of so much appre- 
ciation. 

Paddy leered at the breadth of the 
fighter’s chest. “Tonight, Jack, at the 
Dutchman’s—you know the bouncer there? 
Well, listen, I had trouble with him be- 
fore. Tonight you lay back, don’t let no- 
body see your pan; then when I get the 
bouncer going you smack him, huh? You’d 
do that for a shipmate?” 

Creedon shook his head lazily. “Don’t 
you birds ever read the papers?” 

“Where'd we git any papers?” Paddy 
demanded with the beginning of suspi- 
cion, 

“Well, Ill tell you,” Creedon said. 
“When I fought, I got paid for it. But 
anyhow, my hands is gone. I couldn’t 
smack a sofa pillow no more.” 

In the change that came instantly over 
the forecastle, Creedon’s grin faded. His 
eyes narrowed ; he half shook his head. 

“T made sure you birds knew that. It 
was in all the papers.” 

But there was silence; silence in which 
the forecastle grew dark and musty again 
after its bright excitement. Eager lines in 
the seamen’s faces relaxed and drooped. 
Paddy’s lips were contorted with disap- 
pointment. 

“Aw, hell, Jack. You don’t mean you 
quit the ring for good? You don’t mean 
that ?” 

“Yes,” said Creedon sullenly, “that’s 
what I mean.” 

By this time the men understood. They 
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moved away dazedly to their own bunks 
and their own affairs. 

Only the Greek A. B. gained instead 
of losing interest in life. His eyes had been 
on Creedon’s curiously puffy hands. Now 
he crossed the floor with long, springy 
steps and touched the fighter’s shoulder. 

“T don’t like ordinary keep best bunk,” 
he said. “We changey for changey. Come 
ons 

He reached up, pulling Creedon’s suit- 
case toward the side of the bunk. Cree- 
don’s hand on his shoulder swung him 
half around. In sudden panic, the Greek 
drove his fist at Creedon’s jaw. Surprise 
slowed the fighter just enough to allow 
the blow to land. He staggered back, 
tripped over a bench and sprawled on 
the dirty floor. But he was up instantly, 
laughing while his eyes blazed, and began 
an advance in perfect fighting form, guard 
raised, weight balanced easily on the balls 
of his feet. The Greek, cornered, crouched 
and waited, hissing like a cat. 

But before another blow was struck, 
Creedon’s eyes fell upon his own swollen 
hands. He stopped, lips drawing down 
crookedly over his teeth. Then, inch by 
inch, he lowered his guard. The Greek 
laughed loudly in relief and with a vicious 
yank threw Creedon’s suitcase on the floor. 
The fighter picked it up without speaking 
and carried it over to the stuffy bunk the 
Greek had abandoned. The seamen all 
looked as though they hated each other. 


HAT evening, when things had set- 
tled down again, Paddy passed close 
to Creedon’s bunk. The fighter grinned 
tentatively and Paddy shot him a veiled 
glance from the corners of his eyes. 
“How about that beer you was men- 
tioning, Paddy?” Creedon blundered on. 
“Ahhh, I ain’t going ashore at all,” the 
little Irishman began disgustedly, then 
without reason he broke into a snarl. “You 
was never much of a fighter, nohow. 
Why’d they call you ‘Trial Horse Cree- 
don’? Because no pug thot couldn’t take 
you ever amounted to a damn. And I 
thought you was here just for the hell 
of a trip to sea.” 
He turned his back while Creedon was 
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still staring and went out on deck, carry- 
ing his cap. He did not return. The other 
men drifted out in pairs and threes, leav- 
ing Creedon alone. 

Creedon straightened up his new bunk, 
then wandered out on deck himself. It was 
too early to turn in. As he passed through 
the seamen’s mess room, he noticed the 
mess boy cleaning out a locker in one cor- 
ner. The mess boy was small, with a 
round, unexpectedly intelligent face. He 
followed Creedon with his eyes. 

The evening was warm for March and 
so, when he 
\\ N reached the 

WA poop deck, 
> \ Creedon sat 
), down on the flat 
i top of a moor- 
uly, ing bitt at the 
==(* quarter rail and 
ii watched the nar- 


row strip he 
) could see of the 
<i) == Hudson River. 

There was no 
sign of the other men; all gone ashore. 

After a few minutes the mess boy came 
up through the booby hatch, picked his 
way atnong the piled-up coils of mooring 
hawsers, and sat down at the fighter’s side. 

Creedon did not look at him. The mess 
boy dragged a mashed package of ciga- 
rettes out of his pocket and held it out. 
When Creedon still did not move, the boy 
said, “Smoke, Jack?” 

Creedon growled very low, “Keep ’em.” 

The mess boy thoughtfully lighted a 
cigarette for himself, then he said in a 
matter-of-fact way, as though beginning 
a conversation with an old friend, “You 
was a mug to tell them babies about your 
hands, Jack. If you’d ’a’ said nothing 
they’d ’a’ thought you just wouldn’t waste 
your time on ’em.” 

The boy’s tone surprised Creedon into 
answering. “How in hell’d I know that? I 
heard sailors was sports.” 

“Sailors is,” said the boy. “Them ain’t 
sailors, them’s bums. Lousy little ship like 
this can’t get no sailors when she ain't 
running across. Next trip if you stick and 
she go to Rotterdam, you see the differ- 
ence. I know. I been four trips.” 
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“Nothing was too good for me at first,” 
muttered Creedon. 

“Sure. That was when they was figur- 
in’ on hanging around with you and rais- 
ing heli ashore and pulling off all kind of 
dirty work, and having you git ’em out of 
it. That’s all they wanted. Now, myself, 
I ain’t that way. You lasted fifteen rounds 
with Dempsey. That’d be enough for me 
if you never done no more all your life.” 

Creedon straightened his shoulders. 
“Sure I lasted. I didn’t get none the best 
of it when they give him the decision, 
neither,” 

The mess boy’s eyes glowed; he shifted 
his position so that his shoulder touched 
Creedon’s arm for a moment. 

“And your hands sure is gone, Jack? 
No hope for ’em?” 

“Yeah, theyre gone,” Creedon said. 
“They’re stiff all the time. One more tough 
scrap might fix em so I couldn’t even 
work.” 

They sat without talking for several 
minutes, then Creedon said, “Gimme a 
cigarette.” 

While he smoked, he talked on. “I had 
enough of the ring. I made a pile; I had 
a chance to keep it and I passed it up. 
All right. I do the next best thing. I 
wouldn’t see meself go on scrappin’, get- 
tig smacked around the head, getting 
dopier and dopier, ending up sitting on 
the curbstone cutting out paper dolls, like 
I seen good fighters do.” 

Creedon’s face tensed and grew dark 
at his own thoughts. “Screwy, see? Y’ can 
get screwy that way. I wouldn’t see no- 
body go screwy if I could stop it. I 
wouldn’t see me worst enemy go screwy. 
Y’ better kick off a thousand times.” 

The mess boy nodded solemnly. “You 
done right not to risk it, Jack. The sea 
ain't bad. This ship is lousy and she ain’t 
safe, but when she’s runnin’ across it 
ain’t bad. You keep on, see, you get to 
be A. B. and den bos’n. Bos’n got a room 
to himself, petty officer mess, good pay, 
work when you feel like it. When you got 
to fight, you use marlinespike, see?” 

Soon, because warmth had ended with 
daylight, the two separated and went be- 
low. 
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2 THE morning the Cape Henry sailed 
for Santo Domingo. 

The first day outside was cold, with a 
heavy gray sky and a darker, choppy sea. 
The Cape Henry, laden with farm ma- 
chinery and galvanized iron, took even the 
moderate seas over her forecastle, and 
wriggled convulsively. 

Creedon was not seasick. He did the dull 
and dirty jobs that came his way as an 
ordinary who would not fight, and said 
nothing. The stiffness of his hands ham- 
pered him in his work and brought the 
bos’n down upon him more than once. In 
his time off, he sat on the bitts at the quar- 
ter rail, while the poop swung him jerkily 
up and down, and watched the ship’s wake 
turn solid, gray water into greenish agate. 

In the forecastle he had petty troubles. 
The Greek A. B., who had taken his bunk 
away, and some others enjoyed the novelty 
of showing open contempt for a man who 
had gone fifteen rounds with Dempsey, 
and they made him uncomfortable in other 
ways when they could. But there was noth- 
ing too bad for Creedon to take with a 
genuine appearance of carelessness. 

During that same first day, and in the 
one that followed, the chief mate, Mr. Mc- 
Shane, discovered that his new able sea- 
men were bad helmsmen and bad sailors. 
The strain which was already considerable 
upon the Cape Henry’s rusty hull was in- 
creased by bad steering, while work about 
the deck was done poorly and once or 
twice not at all through sheer ignorance of 
the meaning of the mate’s orders. 

When McShane relieved the second 
mate on the bridge at four o’clock in the 
afternoon of the second day he was boil- 
ing. 

“Damn fine crowd we got this time, 
Mister Watson. Half of ’em seasick and 
the other half don’t know where to look 
for the chain locker. Stole their A. B. 
papers from the bags of dead sailors prob- 
ably. Well, hell, we can just shut our eyes 
and live through it. There’s plenty of splic- 
ing and sewing needs doing but it’ll have 
to wait until we get a crew.” 

“I reckon so,” agreed the second mate. 
“I noticed the ventilator covers for-rad 
are all full of holes. I’ll patch ’em myself 
when I get a chance.” 
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He started below, then turned back. 
“Oh yeah, and the Old Man says to call 
him if it gets any rougher. He don’t like 
the way she’s been acting.” 

The wind and sea did rise rapidly with- 

out losing any of their early staccato 
viciousness so that Captain Derby appeared 
on the bridge soon after supper and stayed 
there. He was a gaunt old man with droop- 
ing gray mustache and bitter eyes. By 
seven o'clock, when darkness was not quite 
complete, the Cape Henry was off Cape 
Hatteras, taking green water over her 
lower bridge with the weather still getting 
worse. 
_ From the pilot-house, Mr. McShane 
could just make out in the fading light 
the canvas tarpaulin of the number two 
hatch puffing up ominously from below in 
the intervals when it was not flattened by 
boarding seas. Evidently the holes in the 
canvas covers of the big ventilators at the 
base of the foremast were letting the wind 
through into the hold. When enough pres- 
sure accumulated below the hatch covers 
might be blown off entirely. The mate’s 
whistle shrilled and the man on watch came 
lumbering up to the bridge. It was the 
Greek able seaman. 

“Go for’rad and trim the ventilators. 
Turn ’em all the way aft.” McShane or- 
dered. 

“Go ahead,” the chief mate snapped 
when the Greek hesitated. “Climb out the 
cargo booms over the hatch. That way you 
won't be in no danger.” 

The seaman went down the lee ladder 
and disappeared. Darkness reached its 
highest point and stopped; it could never 
be any darker. Shortly after the Greek 
sailor had reported his job done, the crest 
of a sea struck the port wing of the navi- 
gating bridge and smashed the teakwood 
rail. The Cape Henry swung wildly off her 
course. 

“Watch your steering. Watch Cap- 
tain Derby was shouting at the helmsman, 
when the lee door of the wheelhouse was 
hauled open and the wireless man dived 
in. He laughed shakily. 

“T ain’t staying in that wireless shack 
any more until she’s anchored some way. 
That last sea moved her a foot.” 
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The captain asked instantly. “Boats 
gone?” 

“No, sir. But they’re griped down. My 
shack ain’t.” 

“All right. All right. Mister McShane, 
call all hands, get some heavy lines and 
make uf 

The captain stopped speaking, because 
another sea had driven the wreckage of 
the port bridge wing back against the glass 
in the door of the pilot-house and a broken 
sliver had gashed his cheek. Wind and 
spray drove in ragged sheets through the 
opening. 

This time it was the Greck A. B. who 
came staggering into the wheelhouse. 

“Radio all go. All go. No good,” he 
reported. 

The mate, who understood the English 
of all races, learned by a few questions 
that the sea which had broken the wheel- 
house door had also pushed the wireless 
shack off the after end of the boat deck 
and that it now lay in kindling wood on 
top of number three hatch. 

Captain Derby did not speak at once, 
but presently he said, “Keep a good watch 


If you pick one up, signal her to stand 
by us until this gale slackens. I don’t like 
being without radio.” 


OT three minutes after that, there 

was a rumbling explosion on the for- 
ward deck; the sound came heavily 
through the broken door of the wheel- 
house. 

Captain Derby flattened his nose gro- 
tesquely against a forward window. “What 
was that, Mister McShane? What was— 
by the Lord! Hatch covers gone. Now we 
spit on the parade.” 

But McShane’s two hands shot out to 
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close on the Greek’s shoulders, and were 
wrenching him from side to side. 

“You never trimmed them ventilators,” 
the chief mate screamed. “You yellow 
belly! You were scared to go up there and 
scared to say so. You've lost us the ship, 
you—you a 

The mate was groping with one hand 
in the darkness for any kind of weapon. 
When he realized this, the Greek broke 
the hold of the other hand, ducked under 
the mate’s arm and ran out of the wheel- 
house. 

The smother of spray had decreased 
slightly now on the Cape Henry’s for- 
ward deck, because the seas were pouring 
down almost unhindered into her holds. 
Any attempt at repairs would merely 
throw lives away. 

“How’s the bulkhead between number 
one hold and number two, Mister Mc- 
Shane?” the captain asked after a pause. 

“Rotten, sir,’ replied the mate briefly. 
“Near rusted through.” 

“Men know that?” 

“Yes, sir. I had ’em chipping it, is how 
I found out myself.” 

“Tf it carries away,” the captain said 
almost to himself, ‘“‘she’ll go down like 
a shot.” 

The crew, seamen and firemen together, 
began to gather amidships, excited and 
muttering. The Greek A. B. passed around 
among them, his eyes rolling, whispering 
that the ship could not last ten minutes. 

The Cape Henry labored more and more 
heavily as water rose in her forward hold. 
The strain on the bulkhead between the 
two holds increased steadily; it was 
enough almost to buckle sound plates. 

The certainty that if the bulkhead car- 
ried away there would be no chance even 
to lower boats made the men ugly. They 
crowded up the inside ladder in a close 
packed mass to the wheelhouse. 

Words came with vicious suddenness. 
“We're taking the boats. Come on if you 
want to or else stay here.” 

The captain stood still, rigid and chok- 
ing with fury. But McShane dived for 
a drawer of the work desk. Three men 
were before him, and in a struggling knot, 
the captain and chief mate were both 
hauled down the ladder to the boat deck. 
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A sea roared clear over the well-deck and 
drove waist deep about them. The Cape 
Henry hung endlessly in the trough that 
followed; she seemed too heavy ever to 
climb again. 

Someone 
gone!” 

And in the rush that followed the cap- 
tain suddenly stopped resisting. He was 
an old man and the chief mate had just 
been knocked unconscious, no one seemed 
to know exactly how. 

Jack Creedon had taken no hand in the 
rough work, but he was one of the crowd, 
puzzled and getting in the men’s way. 
They were huge and shapeless in the dark- 
ness, wearing oilskins or cheap overcoats, 
with white life-preservers swelling their 
bodies and pillowing their heads in incon- 
gruous luxury. 

Creedon’s place was in the captain’s 
boat, with the second mate, the Greek, the 
seamen’s mess boy and eight or ten others, 
half strangers to him. He watched, silent 
like the rest, while the boat carrying the 
chief mate’s unconscious body went down 
the long ship’s side, and, lifted by a huge, 
crestless sea, drove safely out of sight. 
The Cape Henry’s stern was climbing rap- 
idly, the sloping deck had become hard 
to stand on. 

The ship swung slowly, her last maneu- 
ver under the hand of man, making her 
other side a lee. The engine room gang 
appeared on deck and Captain Derby re- 
turned wearily to the bridge, for the ship’s 
log and papers. He even gave orders 
hoarsely for handling the boat. 

Creedon had no part in lowering away, 
and fending off and loosing flapping, 
crashing boatfalls; he was an ordinary. 
All he did was to feel the terrific plunges 
the boat made in open water and keep 
his face sheltered from spray. 

There was no more to see of the Cape 
Henry; her lights had gone out while the 
boats were being lowered, when water in 
the engine room might have risen above 
the dynamo. The wind would carry away 
all sound of her final plunge. The oarsmen 
in the captain’s boat were not pulling well; 
they poked nervously at the sea and ac- 
complished little. It was the second mate 
at the long steering oar who held the boat’s 
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head to the sea until, with increasing dan- 
ger of swamping, they did a little better, 
heading southeast. 


EFORE midnight the gale, as though 

it had accomplished what it had set 
out to do, began to die. When the first 
gray light of dawn appeared, the seas had 
stopped breaking and merely swung the 
lifeboat up and down in long, easy swoops. 
The air was pleasantly warm; the gray of 
the water a surprisingly soft and rich 
shade, with long streamers of brown weed 
trailing gracefully over the backs of the 
swells. The Cape Henry was gone and 
the chicf mate’s boat had been carried en- 
tirely out of sight. The sea about was 
empty. 

In the stern of the other boat Captain 
Derby spoke glumly to the second mate. 
“In the Stream, all right; well in it. And 
not an oarsman in the crowd.” 

Forward, the men who were not row- 
ing began to stretch themselves from the 
crumpled positions they had held all night 
on the bottom boards and look about them. 
There were fifteen altogether in the cap- 
tain’s boat, which allowed a fair amount 
of room. 

Jack Creedon pulled himself up on a 
thwart amidships and sat with his chin in 
his hands staring aft at the officers. Cap- 
tain Derby, catching his eye, was suddenly 
irritated. The cut on the captain’s cheek 
had almost stopped bleeding but looked 
nasty. He rose in his place and spoke 
loudly, his voice hollow and oddly mourn- 
ful. 

“Listen, all you men. I’ve got no speech 
to give you. I just want to get it clear 
in your heads that [I’m still in command. 
If there’s any thugs or prizcfighters among 
you that thinks because of what’s hap- 
pened they can rule this boat, I’m warn- 
ing them in time, that’s all.” 

When there was no reaction to this, the 
captain went on in a changed tone. “Very 
well then. Come aft one at a time and get 
your rations.” 

The men took it as a joke that first 
morning when rations turned out to be a 
scant cup of stale water from the boat’s 
scuttle butt and two round cakes of hard- 
tack, powdery with staleness. At least, 
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they thought, there was no more work 
to do. 

By ten o’clock, however, the sea had 
gone down so far that the captain ordered 
the four able seamen in the boat to keep 
on rowing while he changed course to the 
northward. 

“We may be within fifty miles or less 
of the edge of the Gulf Stream,” he ex- 
plained in a low voice to Mr. Watson. 
“If we can get out of the Stream and get 
a fair breeze, we'll make the coast in a 
few days even if we don’t get picked 
up.” 

The second mate grinned slowly. 
“Otherwise, I reckon we’re bound for Ire- 
land with the current.” 

Within half an hour the A. B.’s began 
to grumble. They had not brought their 
working gloves with them; with immediate 
danger over, their backs ached and their 
hands were beginning to blister. Captain 
Derby groaned. 

“Oh, my Lord, why does a man try to 
do anything? Come on then, some of you 
firemen and cooks, show these able sea- 
men how to row.” 

Jack Creedon was in the second detail 
at the oars, but they did no better. They 
had never had oars in their hands before 
and the fact showed. 

The third detail included the wireless 
operator, sccond assistant engineer, sea- 
men’s messboy and chief cook. The life- 
boat crawled, oars working each in its own 
time like the legs of an overturned insect. 

And the able seamen refused to take the 
oars when their turn came again. A stocky, 
red-haired man in dirty dungarees put their 
case. 

“There ain’t no sense in killing our- 
selves when we'll get picked up any min- 
ute. This is 1930. There’s ships all over 
the ocean. It ain’t the time of Columbus. 
Anyhow, I got a water blister in my palm 
a inch across.” 

Captain Derby sat still, his hands hold- 
ing the tiller ropes of the rudder that had 
been shipped instead of the steering oar 
as the sea grew calm, and glowered at the 
men. From their looks, the firemen sided 


_with the A. B.’s, and even the second as- 


sistant engineer, a licensed officer, grinned 
complacently while the man talked. 
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When the pause grew too long, the sec- 
ond mate murmured, his lips hardly mov- 
ing. “Let it go, sir. This crowd couldn’t 
get us out of the Stream in a week anyhow 
if they rowed their damndest.” 

Captain Derby nodded slightly and, 
keeping at least the appearance of author- 
ity, gave the order to boat the oars. The 
wind was gone altogether by this time and 
the only use for the sail was to make an 
awning against the sun which had come 
out surprisingly hot. The men argued, got 
under each other’s feet and performed even 
the small task of rigging the awning in 
a slipshod way. 


T NOON a light breeze came up from 
the northeast. The men were begin- 
ning to feel hungry and thirsty but they 
were still sure of being picked up soon 
that they growled about losing their awn- 
ing when the captain ordered the mast 
stepped and the boat’s single lug sail set. 
In the end it was the second mate who 
did most of the work involved. 

As the lifeboat rippled slowly north- 

ward again with 
S the second mate 
at the tiller 
= ropes, the men 
came aft the sec- 
ond time for 
their rations. 
Captain Derby 
gave as much 
= hardtack as he 
had before, but 
without explana- 
tion he cut the 
water allowance 
in half, allowing a scant gill to a 
man. 

It was the red-headed able seaman who 
again spoke out. 

“We want to know what’s the idea, sir. 
That scuttle butt holds a lot o’ water and 
we're dry.” 

Captain Derby glared at him. “Yell be 
dryer yet, if the breeze drops as it prom- 
ises to do. Ye can’t row and ye won’t row 
and ye are in the Gulf Stream. Probably 
that means nothing to you.” 

The man answered loudly. “I know the 
Gulf Stream as well as yerself, but I say 
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we'll be picked up. Look there and there 
and there.” 

He stabbed a finger scornfully at three 
spots on the horizon where steamer’s 
smoke had appeared in faint brown stains. 

“Well,” growled the captain, “if we’re 
going to get picked up soon, ye won’t 
mind going dry that little bit longer.” 

The boat settled down into sullen hos- 
tility, men forward and officers aft draw- 
ing together in separate groups. Neither 
party in the two days aboard the Cape 
Henry, had had time to acquire any respect 
for the other, even if they had ever been 
likely to. Two of the smoke blots faded 
out quickly; the third grew darker for 
a time, showed the masts and funnel of a 
large steamer, then in its turn drew away 
and vanished. Even the light breeze died; 
the lifeboat rolled idly on a purple sea. 

Instead of being alarmed by the passing 
of the ships, the men simply grew more 
irritable. The foolishness was being too 
much prolonged; the afternoon sun was 
hot. Hidden from the stern by a rank of 
dungareed shoulders, the Greek A. B. be- 
gan talking in a low tone, his brown eyes 
shifting constantly from one man to the 
next. No one listened to him particularly, 
but the feel of his discontent enveloped 
the whole forward part of the boat in a 
warm, restless cloud. 

All that night and the next morning the 
lifeboat lay becalmed. The cut in Captain 
Derby’s face grew inflamed; his mouth 
settled into pained lines. When the second 
mate used a tablespoonful of fresh water 
to wash the cut, the Greek’s voice buzzed 
louder and angrier than ever behind the 
other men. 

Near noon smoke appeared again on the 
horizon, dead to southward this time. 
Surely it seemed probable that the vessel 
was bound north and would pass very 
close. The Greek was on his feet, grinning 
and pointing. 

The red-headed A. B. spat some threads 
of “cotton wool” from his dry lips and 
faced aft. His voice was rough. 

“Time we had a drink, ain’t it, Cap- 
tain?” 

Captain Derby scowled. “Yes. Come on. 
But after this I’ll tell you when it’s time.” 

He moved the scuttle butt forward a 
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few inches to clear a thwart and took the 
plug out of the bunghole. 

The redhead laughed. “I mean a real 
drink, not no drippin’s. 

“Tack a ‘sir’ onto that when you speak 
to me.” The captain’s sudden roaring was 
hollow and dismal again. “You get what 
water I choose in this boat. You lost me 
my ship among you; Pm damned if Pu 
risk my life to please you.” 

“We're going to have a drink,” the red- 
headed sailor said suddenly as though he 
surprised himself. 

The Greek’s voice supported him. “Is 
right. Is right. Is right.” 

The men gathered themselves for vio- 
lence slowly, rising one after another, 
stretching arms and legs, looking about 
them, some half smiling. The second mate 
with the same deliberation unfixed the 
yoke from the head of the tiller, grasped 
it in his right hand and stood over the 
scuttle butt, slightly in front of Captain 
Derby. Neither the old chief engineer nor 
the sardonic second assistant showed any 
sign of taking sides. 

Away forward in the boat, the seamen’s 
messboy slipped the equipment hatchet 
and marlinespike from under a thwart and 
dropped them unobtrusively overboard. 
The Greek sailor saw him, however, and 
struck him in the face. 

The blow started everything moving. 
The crowd of men stepped over the ’mid- 
ships thwart and came on aft, spread clear 
across the boat, their eyes on the mate’s 
tiller yoke. 

The second mite swept off his cap, and 
shifted his weight to the balls of his feet. 
Then suddenly he smiled. 

“Lay off, boys. Don’t kick up trouble 
now. Will you take my word for it, every- 
thing the captain’s done he’s done for 
your own good? That’s the truth, 
boys.” 

A seaman put the palm of his hand to 
his mouth and blew, producing a derisive 
explosion. 


LL the while Jack Creedon had not 

moved from his seat at the end of 

the ’midships thwart, but this sound threw 

him into instant action. He vaulted over 

the after thwart and wheeled at the sec- 
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ond mate’s side, breathing heavily with ex: 
citement. 

“Who done that?’ he gasped. | “What, 
wise guy done that?” 

There was no answer‘ the men were too 
much amazed. 

“Then lay off it,’ Creedon went on. 
“Lay off it, see? When a guy is trying 
to do you a good turn, you got no right 
to give him the razzberry.” 

The red-headed A. B., who was lead- 
ing the men aft, stopped. 

“Razzberries to you,” he said without 
anger. “If your hands is on the bum, you 
better get out the way.” 

Creedon laughed. “That was just talk. 
My hands was never better. And I figure 
the captain is right, see? Y’ ain’t going 
to take his share o’ water and y’ ain’t 
going to take mine. Now about these 
hands; who wants to try ’em?” 

The red-headed seaman stared hard at 
Creedon’s doubled fists. There was no hid- 
ing the fact that they were still swollen 
and misshapen. The redhead grunted and 
came on with a rush. For an instant it 
looked as though he would be left alone; 
the rest of the men hung back stupidly, 
but urged from behind by the Greek they 
closed in at last. Creedon took out the 
redhead and two others—a right, a left 
and a right; bringing the blows up from 
his sides and across, his only guard being 
the weaving of his head and upper body. 
He hit just 
above the belt 
=3to save his 

1 hands, but the 
mW |men he hit 
piled up against 
the ’midsnips 


‘ 


d imply on the 
bottom boards. Mr. Watson dropped his 
tiller yoke suddenly and went in with his 
fists, but he lamded only one solid blow 
before his arms were pinned. Four or five 
men closed with Creedon and tried to 
wrestle him from his feet. They and the 
two or three struggling with the second 
mate made a wild tangle in the stern, 
lurching back and forth while the lifeboat 
rolled dangerously. 
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A fireman had secured Captain Derby’s 
arms from behind and was keeping him 
out of the scrimmage easily enough. The 
men grunted and twisted; no one but the 
Greek was using his fists to any extent. 
Creedon carried three men on his back for 
several minutes before he went to his 
knees. 

Then as the weight bore him still 
farther down, a man on the outer edge 
of the scrimmage raised an alarmed yell. 

“Hey, the scuttle butt’s turned over! 
The water’s runnin’ out!” 

The men let go all holds and dived for 
the bottom of the boat. They brought up 
the wooden scuttle butt, echoing hollowly, 
empty. The trampling feet had upset it 
at the beginning of the fight. The fresh 
water that had run out was mingled with 
three or four inches of salt that remained 
under the bottom boards from the storm. 
It was lost. 

Because there was nothing left to fight 
for, the men slunk forward again, not 
looking at each other. 

The smoke on the southern horizon had 
faded out while the struggle was going on. 
There was still no breeze. 

As Jack Creedon started forward after 
the men, the second mate touched his arm. 
“Lay back here, Jack.” 

Captain Derby looked Creedon in the 
face. “I thought you would be the trouble- 
maker. I was wrong.” 

The captain’s eyes were too bright be- 
hind a film; he looked feverish. Creedon 
grinned vaguely, without answering. His 
own face had gone pale and his forehead 
wet. 


Fo two more days the boat drifted 
east and gained a few miles to north- 
ward with the broken breeze. The men lay 
flat in the bottom, all the fight gone out 
of them. The second mate and Jack Cree- 
don did what steering was done. On the 
second night Mr. Watson offered to call 
someone else. 

“So you can get more sleep, Jack,” he 
said. 

Creedon licked his lips. “If your hands 
felt like mine do, you wouldn’t have no 
trouble keeping awake, mister.” 

The next day Captain Derby caught 
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some of the men trailing their hands over 
the side and sucking their fingers. He 
roused himself from the half stupor that 
held him most of the time now. 

“T don’t give a damn for you,” he roared 
forward. “You failed your duty. But it’s 
my duty to tell you, if you drink that 
sea water, you'll go crazy and die. Now go 
ahead and do it. Damn you, I hope you 
do.” 

But Jack Creedon caught at the second 
mates’ arm. “Is that right, mister?” he 
whispered. “Will they go crazy if they 
drink it? Screwy, see?” 

“There’s nothin’ truer, Jack,” the sec- 
ond mate answered. 

Creedon’s face lighted with a wicked- 
appearing joy. 

“My meat then, mister. Nobody goes 
screwy in my boat, not my worst enemy, 
see?” 

The first man Creedon caught was a 
huge, hairy fireman called Big John. Cree- 
don’s fist flashed out while John was heav- 
ing up a ponderous guard and the big man 
collapsed over a thwart, gasping. 

Creedon looked around. “That ain’t 
nothin’ to what the next baby tries that 
is goin’ to get,” he said thickly. 

The Greek was muttering steadily to 
himself. It was the Greek whom Creedon 
caught next. He was craftily trailing a 
strip of his shirt over the side and suck- 
ing it with his back toward the stern of 
the boat, but Creedon saw through the 
trick. 

Creedon made his way forward deliber- 
ately. The Greek saw him coming, 
screamed for a weapon, then tried to 
scramble away, squealing with terror, Cree- 
don turned him around; set to work meth- 
odically on his face, left, right, left. The 
Greek’s eyes puffed red and closed, his 
cheeks were bruised, nose and lips spat- 
tered blood. He squealed and blubbered 
while Creedon’s fists pistoned away, mak- 
ing, after the first few seconds, hardly any 
effort to defend himself. His squealing 
sank to a whimper, then stopped. He was 
doubled up in the bottom of the boat, limp 
and silent. The sight was enough for the 
other men; no one else attempted to drink 
any sea water. 

Creedon lay back in the sternsheets for 
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perhaps half an hour, eyes closed, lips 
drawn thin and bloodless. Then slowly 
he rose to his feet and looked over the 
men in the forward part of the boat. He 
spoke jerkily, through clenched teeth. 

“Boys, you’re going to row and you're 
going to row hard. You ain’t a damn bit 
of good, but you’re going to row.” 

The men began their old trick of look- 
ing around un- 
easily, but the 
™\ Greek was still 
“piled up on 
the bottom 
boards and the 
_. ted-headed A. 
™ B. was silent. 
“As Creedon 
started forward, 
his eyes glaring 
em and mouth 
twisted into an 
enraged grin, 
the men scram- 
bled to the oars, struggling for them when 
there were not enough to go around. 

For an hour they pulled westward while 
Creedon smiled upon them bitterly from 
the sternsheet, then the second mate sprang 
to his fect, pointing southward. 

“Ship!” he yelled. “Heading right for 
us!” 

The men stopped rowing. Some looked 
where the second mate pointed, others 
dropped blindly over the looms of their 
oars. The ship itself was still hulldown, 
but the masts and funnel bore directly on 
the lifeboat. Minutes passed; there was no 
change in its bearing, but it did not draw 
any nearer. Captain Derby revived some- 
what and studdied the masts. 

“Stopped,” he said at last. “We better 
pull for her. Give way men.” 

The oars began to rise and fall heavily 
again, the men scarcely noticing who had 
given the order. They had picked up the 
habit of obedience. As they drew slowly 
toward the ship they saw that she was 
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drifting, with no signs of life on board 
and no smoke from her stack, Every min- 
ute the lines of her hull grew plainer; 
she was far down by the head but not 
sinking any more. 

Captain Derby lurched to his feet and 
stood swaying. “It’s the Cape Henry,” he 
muttered. “I’d know .. .” Then he col- 
lapsed across the knees of the second mate, 
who had the tiller; and lay with closed 
eyes, breathing very slowly. 

An hour of dogged pulling brought the 
lifeboat alongside. The Cape Henry was 
just as they had left her. The bulkhead 
had not carried away. During the first 
night, with lights extinguished, she had 
been driven out of the coastwise ship lane, 
and since then nothing had passed close 
enough to notice her condition. The Gulf 
Stream had carried her on nearly the same 
course with the lifcboat; they had prob- 
ably not been more than twenty or thirty 
miles apart at any time. But if at last 
Creedon had not made the men row, they 
might have drifted clear across the Atlan- 
tic in the same relative positions. 


N BOARD the Cape Henry again, 

with food and water, Captain Derby 
revived rapidly. Weak as he still was, a 
different look came into his eyes, and a 
different sound to his voice. 

“We're going on to Santo Domingo. 
We'll pump the hold out as we go.” 

“With half a crew?” inquired the assis- 
tant engineer. 

The captain stared at him. “Yes,” he 
said, “with half a crew.” 

The engineer turned silently away, his 
chin on his breast. 

Then the captain sent for Jack Creedon. 
“You're bos’n,” he said, “from today on. 
The second mate will teach you your work, 
and meantime you'll live.in the bos’n’s 
room and draw the bos’n’s pay. You’re 
my bos’n as long as I live; and after that, 
when Mister McShane hears what you did 
to that Greek, you'll probably be his. 
Thank you, Bos’n. That’s all.” 


Watch for more sports stories by MILLARD WARD 
—Coming soon in SHORT STORIES. 
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FIVE MINUTES OF HIGH ADVENTURE 


HERE’S an old saying among 
the inhabitants of the fertile 
valley of the Loire that nothing 
ever happens in Ancenis. St. 
Nazaire, Nantes, Angers, 
Tours are spotted with memories of high 
adventure. Only Ancenis remains prosaic. 

Which proves that you can’t always 
trust old sayings. For when I look along 
my thirty-odd years, not without their 
dramatic moments, I can remember no 
five minutes more crowded with uncer- 
tainty than five I once spent in Ancenis. 
The year was 1919 and the month June. 
The affair started in Le Mans; in the 
front basement room of a second-rate pen- 
sion on a mean side street, off Rue Gam- 
betta to be exact. More explicitly, in the 
throat of the small marble fireplace in 
that room. 

I happened, at the moment, to command 
that portion of the D. C. I, (American 
Secret Police in Europe) which was re- 
sponsible for the solution of all criminal 
mysteries involving Americans in north 
central France. The war was over; the 
A. I. F. were homeward bound; and ten 
housand criminals and deserters from all 
allied armies, roamed across France. 

Among those criminals were three men 
the police particularly desired, by name 
Jack Brevier, Fred Mattock and Bill 
Sands. At that time they were wanted for 
robbery. If the three are living today, they 
are no doubt engaged in some profitable 
racket, Mattock and Sands as strong arm 
underlings, Jack Brevier as a “gang czar.” 

In 1919, American, French and British 
operators had hunted them for weeks. 
Then one night, in the Le Mans pension 
I have mentioned, we picked up an ap- 
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parently harmless deserter named Smith 
—actually, Smith. He was only a small 
time criminal. But an operator, searching 
his room, happened to investigate the 
chimney. There, among love letters and 
newspaper clippings, he discovered a note 
signed by the much-wanted Mr. Mattock. 

“You ought to come to Ancenis,” it said. 
“Bring pistol ammunition. We’ve plenty 
of guns. Just come to town and we'll find 
you. Don’t need to look for us.” 

Jack Brevier and the lesser Sands were 
not mentioned, but if Mattock was in 
Ancenis, the other two were there also. 
A glance at the map assured us that no 
Americans were there legitimately await- 
ing shipment home. So next day, with 
Corporal DuBois, I went to Ancenis. 

We left our car at the edge of town, 
and dressed as French provincials we 
walked down Grand Rue. There was no 
sign of an American. We sought the 
French police. The inspector, a fat man 
with a long beard, listened with amuse- 
ment to our story. 

“Ridiculous!” he exclaimed. “Impos- 
sible! The American police ” he hesi- 
tated, growing suspicious. “May I see your 
identifications, m’sicurs?” 

Our cartes @identité reassured him. At 
least we were not impostors. 

“There can be no American criminals 
here,” he told us then, “Your own watch- 
ful police would prevent that.” 

“What police?” we demanded. 

Glancing at my list of American police 
posts in France, I said, “I’d like to talk 
to them. They may have information.” 

“Certainly,” the inspector agreed. “T’ll 
guide you. They have their office in the 
hotel opposite the railway station.” 
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E WALKED to the hotel. It was 

a square, stone building with a bare 
courtyard in front and a high stone wall 
on three sides. 

As we approached, the inspector was 
explaining, “There is no chance for any- 
one whose papers are not in order to stop 
here even for an hour. When such a one 
appears, these American police arrest him 
at once.” 

DuBois looked at me and grinned. 

“Stay at the gate,” I bade him. 

The madame at the desk directed us 
to a front room on the second floor. The 
Frenchman followed me, panting and 
growling into his extravagant beard. 

I rapped on the door. A cheerful voice 
told me to enter. I turned the knob, and 
my five minutes in Ancenis began. 

Jack Brevier sat on the edge of a table 
facing the door, his forty-five automatic 
pointed directly at me. Sands and Mat- 
tock, slightly behind him, also covered me 
expertly. 

“Stick ’em up and make yourself at 
home,” Brevier said to me. 

I heard a gasp behind me. The door 
slammed. My friend, the inspector, had 
important business elsewhere. 

“What do you want?” Brevier de- 
manded. “We saw you coming, and we 
recognized you. We don’t like you, and 
what you going to do about it?” 

He was wearing the uniform and bars 
of an American officer, and a Military Po- 
lice brassard circled his arm. Where had 
he got it? Stolen it, of course. But that 
made no difference now. His gun was 
powerful, no matter where he got the in- 
signia, and I kept my hands up—away up. 

“T just wanted to talk to you,” I told 
him. 

“Talk,” he ordered, “and talk nice.” 

I talked nice. I told them that they 
were surrounded with police. Urged them 
to surrender. 
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“Me?” Brevier sneered. “It ain’t me got 
my mitts up.” 

He didn’t believe my story of the large 
surrounding force. But the other two were 
silent. Brevier was for getting rid of me 
at once. Mattock objected. 

“Tt’d be murder.” 

“Well?” Murder was nothing to Bre- 
vier. 

“Nobody’s got murder on me yet,” Mat- 
tock said. “I’d rather be tried for rob- 
bery.” 

I talked on. Robbery was bad enough, 
I told them—but murder! 

“Better surrender!” I urged; and again, 
“Better surrender!” 

I finally convinced Sands and Mattock. 
While Brevier swore, they lowered their 
guns, but to the table only. Not within 
my reach. Brevier’s still covered me. 

It was a long five minutes. I talked some 
more. From the window I could see the 
courtyard. But there was no sign of 
DuBois at the gate. 

Then a commotion started outside. I 
saw the inspector. He was running with 
reinforcements. Five other policemen fol- 
lowed. They all carried swords—swords, 
mind you! And DuBois led. : 

“Charge!” the inspector yelled. 

I heard feet pound the stair. Brevier 
lowered his gun. He dropped it to the 
table as the door burst in. 

So we captured the self-established po- 
lice who had been shaking down every 
American who set foot in the town, and 
who had been robbing freight trains as 
well. That night the three were safely 
locked in the cells which the inspector 
often had permitted them to use for their 
victims. 

As we left, taking the three impostors 
with us next morning, the inspector bade 
us farewell, “A diversion! A most wel- 
come diversion. Nothing ever happens in 
Ancenis!” Karu W. DeEtzer. 
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HOUGH Ralph Cummins lives in 

California at present, he’s at home any 
place in the West. For instance, in his com- 
plete novel called “The Texan,” in this 
issue of Suort Stories, he finds his hero 
in the Lone Star State, and carries him off 
—chaps, flaming six-gun and all—to the 
Arizona mining country, where he puts 
him through some of the scrappiest hours 
in his life. 

Yet strangely enough, Cummins would 
seem to be one of the most peaceable of 
guys. According to him, his favorite occu- 
pation is fishing; and for that reason in the 
summers he lives in a camp in the northern 
part of California—a camp in country 
where he can fish trout every day of his 
life. Then he rattles his Ford down to the 
cow country in the fall, where he follows 
the rodeos for awhile, swapping yarns with 
the boys and talking stories and so on with 
his brother writers of the West. Finally, 
when his camp begins to get snowed under, 
he journeys over to the coast for still more 
fishing—big steel-head trout this time, the 
kind you can’t hook other places. 

So that’s the way these writers spend 
their time, is it?—-Well, we won’t say right 
out in so many words that we’re jealous; 
but it looks to us as though that explains 
the reason why we don’t see more of Ralph 
Cummins’ exciting yarns. And if you like 
“The Texan” as well as we do, you'll un- 
derstand why we'd like to print more of 
his yarns. 
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Banana-Bum 


OBERT CARSE—Bob Carse, as his 
friends know him—is a “salt.” Not, 
perhaps, the kind of salt known as “old 
salt” (for Bob’s still young in years), but 
a modern man o’ the seas whose fortunes 
have called him to Spain, to Mexico and 
the Southwest, who has been from Tia 
Juana to Duluth to Vancouver. And it 
was while he was banana-bumming in 
Central and South America that we had 
(we say this softly, since we found it out 
only indirectly) the experience that served 
as the basis for his story, “‘Destiny,” which 
is printed in this issue of SHortT SToRIES. 
Banana-splits——Yes, in a way. But 
split by bullets! 


Zuti!——Ze Zitts 


ITTS——Zitts——Zitts——Wee_ didn’t 
know what they were until we read 
that new gangster story in this issue, 
“Phoney Zitts,” written by one Eddy Or- 
cutt—a guy who is SHorT Stories’ young- 
est author and, we like to think, one of the 
best. But we can’t give you the low-down 
on zitts, because we’ve let Mister Orcutt 
tell all about them. Instead, we'll tell you 
what we’ve found out about the Man Who 
Knows Zitts. 

Eddy Orcutt, a newcomer to the Circle, 
is editorial writer and paragrapher on a 
San Diego, California, newspaper. It was 
H. L. Mencken or some other big-time 


‘ wisecracker who said that when a reporter 
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got too old and broken-down to be of any 
use on the street, they put him on the copy 
desk—or, if he was too illiterate, they made 
him an editorial writer. Mr. Orcutt intro- 
duces himself to SHortT Stories by ad- 
mitting that he is one of the only two edi- 
torial writers in the country who agree 
with Mencken on this point. The other one 
is Mencken. ; 

By his own account, Orcutt became suffi- 
ciently old and broken-down and useless 
and illiterate before he was thirty, and has 
been holding down the editorial-writing job 
for nearly seven years. Previous to that, he 
had been born, raised, exposed to an educa- 
tion, enlisted in the army, visited la belle 
France (with special reference to Paris), 
had been demobilized and gone to work 
reporting and cartooning on a newspaper. 

Mr. Orcutt boasts that he has never been 
around the world on a cattle-boat, has 
never served in the French Foreign Le- 
gion—though he speaks French like a na- 
tive of California, which he is—and has 
carefully refrained from  single-handed 
exploration of the head waters of the Ama- 
zon. As a fiction writer, he claims rejection 
slips enough to make pants for an elephant. 
His hobbies are reading, writing, eating, 
drinking, penny ante, fights, football, piano 
music, a wife and two little girls, cigars, 
cigarettes, candy, chewing gum and “get 
your cushions here—a nice, soft seat for a 
dime.” 


Guts and Guns 


Pe EMEMEER that letter of complaint 
by a reader of SHort SToRIEs, some- 
one who signed himself “D. H. E.,” pub- 
lished in the second June number? His 
objection was to what he seemed to think 
was the preoccupation of authors with guns 
and knives and other instruments of death, 
and his plea was for “less battle, murder 
and sudden death, and more clean two- 
fisted heroes.” 

When we published the letter we com- 
mented briefly that to us it seemed a little 
inconsistent to expect heroes who appeared 
in a magazine that prints fiction that is 
essentially action fiction, to do without 
weapons of some sort. And evidently, to 
judge from the number of letters which 
have showered down upon the editorial 
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offices since that time, we weren’t the only 
ones who felt that way about it. Here, for 
instance, is a part of one of these letters— 
a letter which replies effectively to “D. H. 
E.’s” criticisms. The writer hails from 
Pennsylvania—a section of it, to judge 
from what he says, where the inhabitants 
know the value of protection by weapons. 


“T have been a reader of SHORT STORIES 
so long that it has become almost a second 
nature for me to go to the news-stand on 
the 10th and 25th for my copy. In the 
issue of June 25th I noticed, quite by 
chance (for I very seldom read the Story 
Tellers’ Circle), the long letter of ‘D. H. 
E,’ And it is to laugh! I wonder just what 
he expects of a writer? A lot of historical 
data that has little or nothing to do with 
the plot or characters of the story? 

“After all, I feel that most of the stories 
are written for the sake of entertainment, 
and for that purpose only. I know that is 
why I buy SHort Stories. For the writers 
seem to be able to take me away from my- 
self and my surroundings and out to the 
far places where I seem to see and live the 
adventures of their heroes. 

“As near as I can remember, the first 
time I ever heard the expression ‘Guts’ was 
on the Western Front in France. It was 
about the only word that would fit the 
situation. And I hope I am broadminded 
enough to accept the use of that term in 
the portrayal of the characters by authors 
who want to make them true to life. 

“D. H. E. gives me a good laugh when 
he pokes fun at authors who have their 
heroes pack a gun—he it a trusty ‘six-gun,’ 
‘a rod,’ ‘a gat,’ ‘smoke-pole’ or whatever 
it may be called. I carry a gun every day 
of my life, and it isn’t of the vest-pocket 
kind, either. Nor do I carry it for the fun 
of it. While I have never had to use it, 
just the same it is a mighty comfortable 
companion to have along. 

“As for knife fights—well, every once in 
a while we have them here, and some of 
them are pretty serious, too. It seems to 
be natural for some types of men to reach 
for a knife the first thing. 

“Maybe saloons did go out of fashion 
some years ago, but—there are a large 
number of them still doing business at the 
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old stand, although more or less under 
cover. And so if the writer who attempts 
to portray life as it is today all over the 
United States has to kill off a few gang- 
sters or other kind of plug-ugles in order 
to accomplish his purpose, I say more 
power to him! It makes good reading and 
entertainment, and I for one will have my 
two-bits ready for the next number of 
SHorT STORIES. 
“Yours, 


Geli We. 


Ship’s Hold 


OT much light in it for you cargo- 
consignees, we admit, but we steve- 
dores (they call us editors!) know pretty 
damn’ well what we put into the hold of 
that ship, and just where we put it. She’s 
a good, sea-worthy boat—a big, fast, 
sturdy freighter called Sort Srortes. 
Nothing fancy about her—no la-de-da 
crews or passengers—but nevertheless a 
fine cargo down in her hold. A cargo picked 
up in every important port on the globe. 
Thomson Burtis, for instance, had us 
load a big packing case containing a full- 
length novel called “Murder On the Lot.” 
‘You’ve seen his stuff before, though 
this is a new kind of goods. Lately he’s 


been giving you oil-country stuff. Yet if - 


you remember, he’s done circus stuff be- 
fore; and that’s what this is. Don’t be 
fooled by the description of the box that 
contains it. There’s plenty of excitement 
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inside. Heads cracked by tent stakes, clubs 
and fists. Bones broken in daredevil flying 
stunts. Even mystery and murder! 

Two other long boxes contain Western 
goods. “Hands Up!” is one of those 
fast, tense novelettes of Bertrand W. Sin- 
clair’s. And when you begin to hammer 
the lid off you’ll think the box has blown 
apart. Sam Carson’s “Six-Guns and 
Rifles” are equally dangerous. No need 
to tell you why; the title matches long 
arms against short in a way that ought to 
excite your curiosity. 

A tin of blood is “Bearded Men at 
Chiadma,” Lee Robinson’s tale of the 
French Foreign Legion. You know what 
Legionnaires are, you know how they can 
fight. And this story is a different Legion 
yarn. 

The next hamper is filled with “Dead 
Man’s Shoes.” Not a nice idea, yet those 
shoes are destined for feet theyll pinch. 
And the Cinderellas who try ’em on are 
hard-boiled Cinderellas from Foster- 
Harris’ well-known oil country, where 
Cinderellas wear six-guns. 

Robert E. Pinkerton’s consignment fills 
its space with flying fists in the great log- 
ging country. You'll like this story of Big 
Swedes and Beezer-Punchers. 

And don’t overlook, in a hold that in 
addition to the above contains gangster 
and sea explosives, that thrilling serial 
about the man tracking tactics of Corporal 
Downey of the Mounted. “Blood on the 
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Yukon Trail” James B. Hendryx has called 
this latest and greatest of the Corporal 
Downey stories. Part III appears next 
issue. 

So make room in your warehouses for 
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the unloading of this newest of fiction 
merchandise. SHort Stories for October 
1oth docks promptly the morning of Sep- 
tember 25th. Be there with a quarter for 
custom’s duties! 


South Seas Firemen 


HE Tahuas, or sorcerers, who walk 

uninjured over fire are respected and 
even revered by the natives of the South 
Sea Islands; but their numbers are today 
very small. The ceremony of fire-walking 
is really a relic of a racial or national wor- 
ship of a God of Fire, and as such has 
been known and practised by many ancient 
peoples, including the Babylonians, Egyp- 
tians, Hindoos, Japanese, and North Am- 
erican Indians. The white, or western, na- 
tions alone never seem to have acquired 
the art. 

Frederick O’Brien, the famous traveller 
in one of his fascinating books, describes 
the scene as he saw it in Tahiti. An oven 
was dug twenty-five feet long, eighteen feet 


wide, and five feet deep, with straight .; 


sides. Faggots and trunks of trees were 
spread in the bottom of this pit, and on 
top were piled rocks, lumps of lava, boul- 
ders and stones. The furnace was lit 
thirty-six hours before the ceremony, and 
by the time the Tahua was ready to walk 
on it, it was a mass of glowing stones, the 
heat from which could be felt at a distance 
of fifty feet away. Presently the sorcerer 
came forth from his hut, clad in a one-piece 
robe of white cloth which extended to his 
knees only, the legs and feet being bare. 
He wore a crown of leaves on his head and 
ak 


Strange facts about far 
places and perilous air 
trails. Send in Yours. 


carried a wand in his hand. Three paces 
from the furnace he halted and chanted a 
strange song, after which, holding his body 
erect and gazing upwards at the sky, he 
walked on to the stones without choosing 
his steps or following any special track. 
The Tahua walked right across the 
glowing mass and then turned and walked 
back again, without coming to the least 
harm or even having the soles of his feet 
scorched. Then he led a procession of bare- 
footed natives across, all with their eyes 
fixed on vacancy. One woman looked down 
and stumbled, and then cried out that her 
leg was burned. She received an injury 
that took weeks to heal. After the proces- 
sion had passed across and come back 
again, the carcasses of several pigs were 
laid on the stones and speedily cooked. 
Mr. O’Brien examined the legs of sev- 
eral of the girls who thus crossed, and 
there was not the slightest sign of injury, 
not even the delicate hairs of the calves 
being scorched. The same writer was also 
present at a similar ceremony in Hawaii, 
with identical results. A minute after the 
Tahua had left the oven a newspaper was 
thrown on which instantly crumbled to 
ashes, and a thermometer held at a height 
of six feet over the glowing mass immedi- 
ately after the crossing registered a tem- 
perature of 282 degrees Fahrenheit. Six 
American and English doctors examined 
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the feet of the walkers before and after 
the ceremony, and found that there was 
no fraud. There had been no application 
of ointment or oil or other material to the 
feet; the soles of the feet were not all 
of the same thickness, yet in no case was 
there any sign of burning. 

At another exhibition in Raratonga, near 
Tahiti, the British Resident and three other 
Englishmen followed the Tahua onto the 
oven and received no injury. One man 
stated that his feet felt as though they were 
receiving light electrical shocks, both when 
crossing the stones and afterwards. One of 
the doctors however, disobeying the Tahua, 
looked behind him, and he was badly 
burned and was confined to his room for 
a long time. At the same exhibition a lady 
in the audience took a long stick and put a 
handkerchief on the’ shoulder of one of the 
walkers on the oven. When she withdrew 
it in a few seconds it was scorched through, 
although the person on whose shoulder it 
lay was not injured. Clothes and sticks 
thrown onto the furnace immediately after 
the crossing were at once burned. 

The secret of this power over fire is not 
known to Europeans. It is very old, but 
none of the current theories about it quite 
seem to fit the case. There seems to be no 
deception or trickery of any kind; and 
possibly enough, even the men who do it 
cannot quite explain their own power. It is 
evidently something in the nature of a 
miracle performed by faith. 


Surgical Ants 


MONG some of the interesting facts 
recently reported by the Marshall 
Field Botanical Expedition now sojourning 
along the Amazon, is the use by the natives 
of large “surgical ants” with powerful 
jaws, to stitch the wounds of human be- 
ings. 

“The natives of the equatorial forest 
show great originality and dexterity in the 
treatment of wounds and illness,” says the 
report. “A surgical handicraft in which 
certain insects are used has been developed. 

“After inter-tribal battles, in which 
fighting is done with axes, machetes or 
bush knives, many of the warriors return 
home with deep, ghastly and apparently 
fatal wounds. The women, however, are 
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usually successful in treating these injuries. 
After bathing them, they apply ginger as 
a local anesthetic. Then a certain large ant 
which has very powerful jaws is made to 
bite the severed edges of the cut skin and 
thus bring them together. In the operation 
the ant-surgeon loses its life, for after it 
has drawn the skin closed with its jaws, 
its body is nipped off, and the lifeless head 
retains with its death grip on the skin un- 
til the wound is healed. Sometimes these 
Indians are found with half a dozen of 
these ant’s heads holding a large wound 
closed. 

“The injured men are placed on a diet 
eliminating salt and fats and made to drink 
large quantities of an infusion prepared 
from the bark of a certain tree. In a week 
or so most of the wounds heal.” 


Tree Plane 


. A. NATUSCHKA, of Kikoira, Un- 

gavie, N. S. Wales, Australia, sends 
us the clipping below. Because of the recent 
air triumphs of Major Kingsford-Smith 
since the date of this news-item, it has a 
particular interest for readers of Outlands 
and Airways. The clipping, as Mr. Na- 
tuschka says, “refers to an Australian Na- 
tional Airways three-engined monoplane 
that made a forced landing in a blinding 
rainstorm in rough country, and this was 
‘Smithy’s’ reply to the verdict that the 
plane would have to be dismantled to be re- 
moved. 

Coff’s Harbor—When Squadron-Leader 
Kingsford-Smith was taking off in the 
Southern Cross to-day at Bonalbo, the 
plane scraped the tops of some trees, and 
the fabric on the bottom of the fuselage 
was torn off. 

On landing at Coff’s Harbor this after- 
noon, Kingsford-Smith said that the take- 
off at Bonalbo had been the most spec- 
tacular in his career. Trees had been cut 
down to make a runway, and the machine 
was dragged, tail first, by a tractor up a 
hill and tied to a tree with a rope. 

All seats were taken from the saloon, 
and only sufficient oi! and petrol carried to 
bring the ’plane to Coff’s Harbor. 

As the rope was chopped through with 


an axe, the three engines were set at full 
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was there that the fabric was torn off, but 
no other damage was done. 

Kingsford-Smith intends to take off 
from Coff’s Harbor at daylight to-morrow 
for Sydney. 


speed, and the Southern Cross lifted just 
before reaching a ploughed paddock, 100 
yards down the hill. 

The ’plane then had to lift sharply over 
the tops of some trees in a gully, and it 
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THE ENDS OF THE ¢, =" 
y f - %50 
EARTH CLUB °« VAY? © 
HERE is a free and easy meeting place for Ze m §9 
the brotherhood of adventurers. To be one =% #2 
of us, all you have to do is register your name 
and address with the Secretary, Ends-of-the- z 
Earth Club, % Short Stories, Garden City,N.Y. *%% % 
Your handsome membership-identification ““%% Ss A 


card will be sent you at once. There are no Ne STR.OF yy 


dues—no obligations. aabnuler 

One of the most interesting letters we 
have had for some time was written on 
board the S. S. Tetela, in mid-Atlantic, 
and was mailed at Port Antonia, British 
West Indies. 


To my fellow adventurers: 

A few of you, I daresay, would like to be 
in my place. On a steamship in mid-ocean, 
and heading for the Spanish Main! But 
you get used to this life and I’d willingly 
change places with anybody ashore. Years 
ago “desire” made of me a globe-wanderer. 
I have been nearly everywhere and seen 
nearly everything. Alas—now circumstances 
make me travel, because by traveling I am 
always on a job, and believe me, jobs are 
pretty scarce around this world that is try- 
ing to arise from the chaos of the late war. 

There is before me a beautiful sea and 
a sapphire blue, cloudless sky. And there 
is hot, very hot, tropical sunshine about me. 
We are approximately seven hundred 
miles from ‘“Turk’s Island,” which is the 
gateway to the Gulf of Mexico (or the 
Caribbean Sea, whichever you prefer to 
call it). Next Thursday we will arrive at 
our destination, and the postmark of this 
letter will betray our first port of call. At 
present I don’t know it! “Down to the 
sea in ships’ is a pretty lonely life— 
but it makes one long for the life and 
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gayety of London, New York and Paris. 
Sometimes at night I gaze at the setting 
sun, and I think of the thousands of towns 
and cities in the United States of Am- 
erica peopled with fellows who have never 
seen a ship or the sea, And how many 
of them have taken the code of our 
“Fellowship of Adventurers” and headed 
East or West, getting out into the world! 
I’ll let you into a secret, Comrades. The 
only place outside my own country that 
I never have tired of is the Canadian North 
country. The hunting and fishing, tramp- 
ing and adventuring far away from civiliza- 
tion—that’s the life. Go to it, if yot’re 
young, and free and a follower of the Red 
Gods—it’s the life! 

Well, Secretary, Comrades all, I must 
now bid you Adios! But never for long. 

Hasta Mafiana 
E. Birkenhead 


Dear Secretary: 

Well, I received your letter with my card 
saying that I am a member in the Ends of 
the Earth Club. Now I suppose you want 
to know something about me. 

I am six-foot-one inches tall, weight 220, 
served four years with the New Hampshire 
State Police, put sixteen months in Africa 
hunting big game there, and have been all 
over Canada and part of Alaska. I am sure 
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that I could write a book about my experi- 
ences with some of the black tribes in 
Africa, as my pard and I very nearly lost 
our heads while in the Belgian Congo. 

I wish some of the other members of 
the Ends of the Earth Club would write 
me some letters, as I am in a hospital with 
a split knee. 

Rollin McCrain 
St. Francis Hospital 
Escanaba, Mich. 


Dear Secretary? 

I am a sea-going Britisher craving an 
American pen-pal or two, and I promise to 
answer any letters received at the address 
below within the next four months, for 
that’s the length of my stay out here. My 
home address I will send before I leave 
here for home, along with my order for 
Suort Stories. For I’m sorry to say, we 
are not able to get the magazine in Eng- 
land, except when Woolworth’s store gets 
a stray copy. 

This is the first time I’ve had an up-to- 
date copy, and I thoroughly enjoyed read- 
ing every story. I can state with surety 
that it’s a real good book, with a story to 
suit each different taste; and if the mem- 
bers of the Ends of the Earth Club are 
as good at heart as your book is at giving 
us good reading matter, I can certainly 
expect a few letters soon. 

Hoping you'll please enroll me as a 
member of the Brotherhood, I am 

Yours truly, 
David N. Stidolph 
S. S. Twickenham, 
clo Dominion Coal Co., 
Sydney, C. B., Canada. 


Dear Secretary: 

Just received your letter containing my 
card, which makes me a member of Ends 
of the Earth Club, and was pleased to get 
it. From time to time I will write you some 
of my adventures in various places, and I 
have had my share of those same adven- 
tures, both afloat and ashore. 

Here is one to start with. I was bos’un 
on the S. S. A. G. Ropes and we were off 
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the Horn (or Cape Stiff, as we used to call 
it). We had been there, or thereabouts, for 
three weeks trying to get out to the west- 
ward; and during those weeks we never 
saw the sun, nor the moon or stars; the 
Old Man was doing it all by dead-reckon- 
ing. He imagined we were clear of the 
Horn, and was procceding north on a 
foggy morning with not much wind. All 
hands were keeping a sharp look-out al- 
though we could only see about a ship’s- 
length ahead. It was ten o’clock, when sud- 
denly the fog rolled up like a curtain, 
dead ahead, and there right in front of us 
lay the dreaded rocks, with the white surf 
breaking all over them. Then the fog shut 
down again. Providential—eh, what? 

Well, we went around in a hurry, and 
“left that there place behind.” 

It was a close call This will do for a 
starter. Good luck! 

Yours truly, 
Edgar W. Stevenson 

Smithtown Branch, 
Long Island, N. Y. 


Dear Secretary: 

Would like very much to get in touch 
with someone wanting a partner for a 
South-Seas trip, to go to the out-of-the- 
way places and spots of the Orient and 
Tropics. Prefer someone who has been to 
the regions mentioned before as I have no 
knowledge of the languages spoken. 

Have traveled some in the eastern sec- 
tion of the United States. Am a college 
man, age 22. Left college last year and 
entered business. Am now giving up busi- 
ness for a few years, to bum about the 
queer corners of the earth. Height 5 feet 7 
inches, weight 150, and of American 
parentage. 

I like the Oriental and South-Sea stories 
you publish very much—wish you’d print 
more of them. If I am not eligible for 
your Ends of the Earth Club now, I hope 
to be in a few years. 

Yours truly, 
Kenneth Wyle 
Carbondale, Pa, 
R. D1. 
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FACE THE FACTS! 


When tempted to over-imdulge 


“Reach isi | a Lucky instead” 


Be moderate—be moderate in all things, 
j even in smoking. Avoid that future 

shadow ® by avoiding over-indulgence, if you 
would maintain that modern, ever-youth- 
ful figure. “Reach for a Lucky instead.” 


Lucky Strike, the finest Cigarette you ever 
smoked, made of the finest tobacco—The 
Cream of the Crop—‘“IT’S TOASTED.” 
Lucky Strike has an extra, secret heat- 
ing process. Everyone knows that heat puri- 
fies and so 20,679 physicians say that 
Luckies are less irritating to your throat. 


‘It’s toasted” 


“Your Throat Protection — against irritation— against cough. 


*We do not say smoking Luckies reduces flesh. We do say when tempted to over-indulge, “Reach for a Lucky instead.” 
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